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ON  THE 

IRISH      M.US  i  c 

IN  THE 

"POETS  AND   POETRY  OF  MUNSTER." 


In  a  letter  to  the  Author  of  the  "  Monks  of  Kilcrea  " — 
one  of  the  most  delightful  poems  in  the  English  language — 
Mr.  Brinley  Richards,  the  eminent  composer  and  pianist, 
gives  the  subjoined  estimate  of  the  Irish  music  in  this 
volume.  Praise  from  such  a  Maestro  of  the  "divine  art" 
is  indeed  most  valuable,  and  he  will  be  pleased  to  accept 
the  publishers'  grateful  acknowledgment  of  his  kindness 
in  allowing  them  to  print  his  generous  critique : — 

"25  ST.  MAEY  ABBOTT'S  TEEEACE, 

KENSINGTON,  W., 

October  14&,  1884. 
"DEAE  ME.  GEOGHEGAN, — 

"  With  this  I  return  you  the  little  volume  you  kindly 
lent  me,  and  it  has  very  greatly  interested  me.     I  have 
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copied  some  of  the  melodies  as  specimens  of  '  National 
Music/  remarkable  for  individuality  and  tenderness. 
According  to  modern  ideas  they  seem  '  -wild/  and  refuse 
all  attempts  at  accompaniment;  indeed,  the  music  does 
not  appear  to  require  any,  and  though  at  first  they  appear 
strange  to  English  ears,  they  seem  to  grow  into  a  beauty 
peculiarly  '  winning/  and  possess  an  eloquence  that 
requires  nothing  more  than  the  simple  notes  of  the 
melodies.  We  have  no  Welsh  airs  so  characteristic,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  old  songs  that  seem  to  have 
been  '  built'  on  a  scale  entirely  different  from  the  modern 
diatonic.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  adding 
'  something  more '  to  my  collection  of  National  music. 

"  With  kind  regards,  very  truly  yours, 

"BRINLEY  RICHARDS." 


PREFACE  TO  THIKD  EDITION. 


THE  First  and  Second  Edition  of  this  volume  which  might 
appositely  be  entitled  "  Anthologia  Celtica" — having  been 
many  years  out  of  print;  the  Messrs.  Duffy  purchased 
Mr.  Patrick  Traynor's  interest  in  the  copyright,  and 
thought  this  the  opportune  moment  for  bringing  out  a 
third  in  bolder  type  and  en  better  paper.  Conscious  of 
the  risk  they  ran  in  this  undertaking,  they  resolved  to 
do  all  they  could  through  this  medium,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  ancient  language  of  Erin,  and  of  many  of  those 
dulcet  airs  which  consoled  our  forefathers  at  home  and  in 
exile  during  the  darkest  days  of  their  bondage.  Further- 
more, the  desire  so  frequently  expressed  to  have  every  line 
from  the  pen  of  the  matchless  translator  of  those  lyrics 
made  accessible  to  all  classes  of  readers  deserved  to  be 
gratified,  and  was  another  motive  which  induced  the 
Messrs.  Duffy  to  present  this  new  edition  with  Gaelfc 
text,  carefully  revised,  to  the  student  of  that  venerable 
idiom,  and  the  lovers  of  our  native  music. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  dwell  here  at  any  length  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  original  songs  or  of  the  metrical 
English  version  by  one  of  our  most  gifted  bards  ;  for 
diose  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongue  have  testified 
to  the  multiform  graces  of  the  former,  while  those  critics 
whose  linguistic  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  modern 
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vernacular,  have  been  loud  in  their  praise  of  that  grandly 
dowered  genius  whose  poetry  may  well  be  styled  a  speak- 
ing picture,  just  as  a  picture  may  be  called  a  song  without 
words.  We  may  add,  that  copies  of  the  Munster  Poets 
having  become  exceedingly  rare,  often  brought  at  auctions 
twenty  shillings,  and  sometimes  even  more.  And  now 
a  few  words  about  Mangan. 

His  father  James,  native  of  Shanagolden  Yale,  came  to 
Dublin  about  1801,  opened  a  grocer's  shop  at  3  Fishamble 
Street — like  the  house  in  which  Moore  first  saw  the  light, 
'tis  still  a  grocer's — and  married  Catherine  Smith  of  Kil- 
tale,  county  Meath.  James,  their  eldest  son  was  born  on 
the  1st  of  May,  1803,  and  on  the  2nd  of  that  month 
was  baptized  by  the  venerable  Father  Betagh,  in  the  old 
chapel  of  Rosemary  Lane  ;  for  the  church  of  SS.  Michael 
and  John — now  the  oldest  of  the  metropolitan  parochial 
churches — was  not  dedicated  till  the  22nd  December, 
1813.  The  record  of  James'  baptism  in  the  Parochial 
Kegister  runs  thus, — "  May  2nd,  James,  of  James  Mangan 
and  Catherine  Smith  ;  sponsors,  Patrick  Archbold  and 
Mary  Lynch.*  James  had  two  brothers,  John  born  in  1804, 
and  William  in  1808,  and  a  sister  who  died  young. 

After  thriving  for  a  while  in  Fishamble  Street,  Mangan's 
father  and  family  removed  to  Charlemont  Street,  where  he 
began  to  invest  whatever  capital  he  had  acquired  in  the 
purchase  of  old  houses,  which,  in  a  brief  interval  left  him- 

*  *c  Clarence  "  was  Mangan's  nom  de  Plume. 
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self  and  family  all  but  homeless,  and  brought  him  to  an 
early  grave. 

Mangan's  uncle  by  the  mother's  side,  now  took  charge 
of  James  and  his  brothers,  and  when  the  former  had 
reached  his  seventh  year,  sent  him  to  the  school  opened 
by  the  celebrated  Jesuit  F.  Austin,  about  the  year  1760, 
in  Saul's  Court,*  off  Fishamble  Street,  and  subsequently 


*  Saul's  Court  has  its  history  :  the  late  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Murray,  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  received  his  primary  education  there,  and  so  did  many 
other  ecclesiastics  of  that  eminent  prelate's  period.  But  there  are 
other  associations  attaching  to  that  cul  de  sae,  once  the  Arcadia  of 
Catholic  students,  which  may  fittingly  find  a  place  here. 

"  Saul's  Court,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Fishamble-street,  takes  its  name 
from  Laurence  Saul,  a  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  distiller,  who  resided 
there  at  the  sign  of  the  '  Golden  Key,'  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.— About  1759  Laurence  Saul  was  prosecuted  for  having  harboured 
a  young  lady  named  O'Toole,  who  had  sought  refuge  in  his  house  to  avoid 
being  compelled  by  her  friends  to  conform  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
and  the  Chancellor,*  on  this  trial,  made  the  famous  declaration,  that  the 
law  did  not  presume  that  an  Irish  Papist  existed  in  the  kingdom.  In  a 
I  tter  to  Charles  O'Conor,  who  had  advised  him  to  summon  a  meeting 
of  the  Catholic  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tender  of 
their  service  and  allegiance  to  Government,  Saul  wrote  as  follows  : — 
'  Since  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  of  such  a  relaxation  of  the  penal 
Jaws,  as  would  induce  one  Roman  Catholic  to  tarry  in  this  house  of 
bondage,  who  can  purchase  a  settlement  in  some  other  land,  where 
freedom  and  security  of  property  can  be  obtained,  will  you  condemn  me 
for  saying,  that  if  I  cannot  be  one  of  the  first,  I  will  not  be  one  of  the 
last,  to  take  flight  from  a  country,  where  I  have  not  the  least  expecta- 

*  Nomine  Bowea 
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directed  by  Father  Betagh  and  his  reverend  colleagues, 
with  the  connivance  of  the  Irish  executive,  which,  at  that 
time,  looked  askance  at  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  "  popish 
seminary."  Michael  Courtney f  was  then  one  of  Dr. 
Betagh's  ushers,  and  'twas  he  who  taught  Mangan  the 
first  rudiments.  Delighted  with  the  boy's  proficiency, 
Michael  BlakeJ  successor  to  F.  Betagh,  grew  fond  of  him, 


tion  of  encouragement,  to  enable  me  to  carry  on  my  manufactures,  to 
any  considerable  extent  ?  *  Heu,  fuge  crudeles  terras,  fuge  littus  avarum  ?' 
— But  how  I  will  be  able  to  bear,  at  this  time  of  life,  when  nature  if 
far  advanced  in  its  decline,  and  my  constitution,  by  constant  exercise 
of  mind,  very  much  impaired,  the  fatal  necessity  of  quitting  for  ever  my 
friends,  relatives,  and  ancient  patrimony,  my  natale  solum,  to  rstira 
perhaps  to  some  dreary  inauspicious  clime,  there  to  play  the  schoolboy 
again,  to  learn  the  language,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  country  ;  to 
make  new  friends  and  acquaintances  ;  in  short,  to  begin  the  world  anew. 
How  this  separation,  I  say,  from  every  thing  dear  in  this  sublunary 
world  would  afflict  me  I  cannot  say,  but  with  an  agitated  and  throbbing 
heart.  But  when  Religion  dictates,  and  Prudence  points  the  only 
way  to  preserve  posterity  from  temptation  and  perdition,  I  feel  this 
consideration  predominating  over  all  others.  I  am  resolved,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  sell  out,  and  to  expatriate  ;  and  I  must  content  myself  with 
the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  treasuring  up  in  my  memory  the  kind- 
nesses and  affection  of  my  friends.'  Saul  soon  after  quitted  his  native 
land  and  retired  to  France,  where  he  died  in  October  1768." — Gilbert's 
History  of  Dublin. 

t  In  1809,  Michael  Courtney  was  nominal  proprietor  of  the  school  in 
Saul's  Court.  In  1812  he  opened  an  academy  at  23  Aungier  Street,  bub 
he  never  kept  school  in  Derby  Square. 

J  He  restored  the  Irish  College,  Rome  ;  built  St.  Andrew's,  Westland 
Row,  and  died  Bishop  of  Dromore,  1854. 
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and  placed    him   under  the  special  guidance  of  Father 
Graham,  a  learned  grammarian  and  classical  scholar,  who 
had  just  returned  from   Salamanca  and   Palermo,   after 
completing  his  studies,  and  before  going  back  to  his  native 
diocese  attached  himself  to  the  Saul's  Court  School,  in  whicfr 
he  replaced  Courtney.     Fr.  Graham  found  Mangan  an  apt 
pupil,  and  taught  him  the  rudiments  of  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  his  knowledge  of  which  stood  him 
in  good  stead  when  composing  the  beautiful  "Lays  o 
Many  Lands."     Years  after  Fr.  Graham  departed   this 
life,  Mangan  often  repeated  for  me — the  tears  streaming 
from  his  eyes — that  pathetic  Elegy  in  which  the  exiled 
Ovid  writes  to  his  wife  that  the  sea-shore  shells  were  out- 
numbered by  the  sorrows  he  had  to  dree  among  the  bar- 
barous Scythians.     I   never    can  forget  the  broken  and 
tender  tones  in  which  he  used  to  read  those  mournful 
strophes,*  all  the  more  so  to  him,  because,  as  he  told  me, 
they  were  among  the  first  in  which  Fr.  Graham  tested  his 
proficiency,  and  also  because  they  reflected  his  own  trials 
and    misfortunes — some    of     the    former    imaginary   or 
exaggerated,   and   most  of  the   latter   his    own   making. 
I  do  not  recollect,  although  he  told  me,  what  time  he 
finished  his  schooling,  but  I  well  remember  that  he,  many 
years    afterwards,    made    the    acquaintance    of    Father 

*  "  Littora  quot  conchas,  quot  amoena  rosaria  flores, 

quotve  soporiferum  grana  papaver  habet ; 
silva  feras  quot  alit,  quot  piscibus  unda  natatur, 

quot  tenerum  pennis  aera  pulsat  avis  ; 
tot  premor  adversis." 
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Villaneuva,  a  learned  Spanish  priest,  who  enlarged  his 
knowledge  of  the  Cancioneros  and  Romanceros  of  the 
Peninsula.* 

And  now,  as  a  conclusion  to  this  glance  at  Mangan's 
youthtide,  we  may  inform  our  readers  that  he  never 
learnt  Gaelic,  Persian,  Hindostani,  Romaic,  and  Coptic, 
and  that  his  affected  translations  from  these  idioms 
are  the  outcome  of  his  own  all  hut  oriental  imagi- 
nation. As  for  German,  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
master  of  it,  so  much  so  that  he  set  ahout  teaching 
it  to  a  young  ladyf — long  since  gone  to  heaven — 

*  D.  F.  MacCarthy  had  his  first  lessons  in  Spanish  from  Father 
Mullock,  O.S.F.,  who  was  a  priest  in  the  Franciscan  Convent,  Merchant's 
Quay,  and  died  Bishop  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland. 

+  Catherine  was  the  Christian  name  of  Mangan's  mother,  and  of  the 
young  lady  alluded  to.  To  "Catrina,"  Camoens  addressed  one  of  his 

sweetest  poems ;  and  Mangan's  lament  for  Miss  H ,  who  died  in 

October,  1832,  is  not  less  pathetic  :— 

"I  stood  aloof,  I  dared  not  to  behold 
Thy  relics  covered  over  with  the  mould  ; 
I  shed  no  tear,  I  uttered  not  a  groan, 
But  yet  I  felt  heart-broken  and  alone. 

The  fairy  visions  of  my  childhood's  fancy, 
The  mind's  young  mysteries,  nature's  necromancy, 
Haunt  not  my  memory  now,  it  can  but  borrow 
From  your  lost  glories,  aliment  for  sorrow. 

Yet  if  it  be  that  God  himself  removes 

From  pain  and  contagion  those  he  loves, 

I'll  weep  no  more,  but  strew  with  freshest  rose* 

The  hallowed  mound  where  Innocence  reposes 
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for  whom  he  penned  a  series  of  exercises,  one  of  which  is 
now  before  the  writer.  The  late  Mr.  O'Daly  turned  the 
Gaelic  songs  in  this  volume  into  literal  English  prose,  and 
Mangan  transfused  the  spirit  of  their  authors  as  no  other 
could. 

Anxious  to  assist  his  parents,  brothers  and  sister, 
Mangan  thought  the  role  of  a  scrivenei  might  help  him  to 
realize  his  project,  but  he  had  hardly  set  out  on  life's  journey, 
when  he  discovered  that  he  had  fallen  into  the  society 
of  grovelling  companions  who  flouted  the  temperate  cup, 
and  made  him  ever  afterwards  an  irresolute  victim  to 
alcohol.  His  description  of  the  canaille  with  whom  he 
tells  in  his  autobiography,  he  had  to  consort,  is  not,  I 
believe,  overcoloured,  nor  is  the  sentiment  of  his  own 
debasement  exaggerated.  He  best  could  paint  the  latter, 
because  he  felt  it : — 

*'  As  men  by  bond,  and  shackle  trammel 
The  overloaded  horse  or  camel, 
So  is  my  spirit  bound  with  chains, 

And  girt  with  troubles  till  'tis  wonder 
A  single  spark  of  soul  remains, 
Is ot  altogether  trampled  under." 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  out  of  a  miserable 
wage  he  did  what  he  could  for  his  parents,  during  the 
long  years  he  spent  as  a  law-clerk,  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
L ,  and  subsequently  in  the  more  congenial  employ- 
ment given  him  by  Dr.  Todd,  in  the  splendid  library  of 
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Trinity  College.  But  the  one  passion  claimed  him  exclu- 
sively its  own,  rendering  him  misanthropical  and  eccentric, 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  spirit  seriously  affected  his 
finely  strung  nerves  and  delicate  fibre.  But  there  were 
intervals  in  which,  when  freed  from  that  influence, 
he  proved  himself  a  genial  companion,  and  delightful 
conversationalist  ever  ready  to  make  or  enjoy  a  joke."* 
He  was  gentle  and  unassuming,  modest  as  a  child, 
and  one  would  think  wholly  unconscious  of  his  splendid 
genius.  As  for  opium,  I  never  knew  him  to  use  it — the 
poppy  of  the  West  satisfied  his  craving. 

Sick  of  the  monotonous  drudgery  of  the  scrivener, 
whose  semi-uncials  offered  such  a  contrast  to  his  own 
calligraphy — for  such  it  was  in  the  absolute  meaning  of 
that  word — he  betook  him  to  literature  as  a  more  con- 
genial occupation,  and  contributed  to  many  periodicals, f 
the  very  names  of  which  are  now  all  but  forgotten — then 
flourishing  in  Dublin.  At  a  later  period  he  figured 

*  One  evening  in  my  attic  when  Meagher  in  presence  of  D.  F. 
MacCarthy,  R.  D.  Williams,  and  half  a  dozen  more,  was  reciting 
Antony's  oration,  over  Csesar's  corpse,  and  came  to  the  "lend  me 
your  ears " — Mangan  stood  up  gravely  and  said,  "  That's  a  wrong 
reading."  «« No," replied  the  reciter,  "it's so  in  the  book."  "No  matter, 
BIT,"  rejoined  Mangan,  "the  correct  reading  is,  'lend  me  your  cars,' 
for  Julius  was  killed  near  a  car-stand,  and  Antony  wanted  to  get  up  a 
decent  funeral.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  ask  ihe  loan  ot 
their  ears  ?" 

t  Mr.  M'Call  has  enumerated  them  in  the  admirable  little  book 
published  in  the  office  of  the  Nation. 
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splendidly  in  the  Dublin  Penny  Journal,  where  he 
published  the  Dying  Enthusiast,  the  One  Mystery,  and 
graceful  translations  from  the  Italian  of  Petrarca  and 
Filicaja. 

In  1834,  a  year  after  its  establishment,  he  contributed 
to  the  Dublin  University  Magazine  numerous  transla- 
tions from  the  German,  commencing  with  Schiller's 
"Pilgrim,"  which,  in  1845,  were  collected  in  two  volumes, 
and  owing  to  the  generous  munificence  of  Charles  G. 
Duffy,  published  with  the  title  of  "German  Anthology," 
an  appellation  happily  bestowed  on  that  odoriferous 
wreath  of  song,  so  remarkable  for  freshness  of  fancy,  and 
beauty  of  composition.  His  contributions  to  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine  in  prose  and  verse  extended  over 
fifteen  years,  the  last  of  them  appearing  in  that  periodical 
in  1849.  In  1840,  we  find  him  in  the  pages  of 
Cameron's  Irish  Penny  Journal,  pouring  forth  a  tide  of 
song,  and  adorning  that  periodical  with  Apologues  and 
Fables  from  the  German,  Irish,  and  other  languages. 
Almost  every  one  is  acquainted  with  his  version  from 
the  Gaelic  of  the  "Woman  of  Three  Cows,"*  sparkling 

*In  a  letter  dated  September  15,  1840,  addressed  to  C.  G.  Duffy, 
then  editing  the  Belfast  Vindicator,  Mangan  says,  "  I  thank  you  for 
clapping  the  Three  Cows  into  pound  in  your  paper.  But  why  did  you 
omit  the  three  stanzas  ?  Are  you  able  to  give  me  a  reason  ?  Not  you, 
I  take  it.  However,  you  can  make  me  some  amends  shortly.  In  No. 
15  of  Cameron's,  there  will  be  a  transmagnijicanbandancial  elegy  of  mine  (a 
perversion  from  the  Irish),  on  the  O'Neills  and  O'Donnells  of  Ulster, 
•which  is  admired  by  myself  and  some  other  impartial  judges." 
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as  it  is  with  genuine  humour  and  sarcasm ;  but  by 
far  the  grandest  of  all  his  translations  from  the  language 
of  Erin,  is  the  "  Lamentation  for  the  Earls  of  Tyrone 
and  Tyrconnell — buried  in  S.  Pietro  Montorio  at  Rome." 
O'Curry  furnished  literal  prose  versions  of  both  poems 
which  have  attained  world- wide  celebrity  ;  and  of  the 
"  Lamentation,"  we  may  say  that  no  Irish  pilgrim 
ascends  the  Janiculum  without  thinking  of  Mangan, 
and  mentally  repeating  "  0,  Woman  of  the  Piercing 
Wail!" 

It  was  at  this  period,  1833,  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
George  Petrie — a  distinguished  painter,  musician,  and 
enthusiastic  lover  of  his  country's  antiquities — who  was 
then  engaged  on  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  Petrie 
employed  him  in  his  own  office,  inspired  him  with  some 
of  his  refined  tastes,  introduced  him  to  John  O'Donovan  ; 
and  one  of  the  immediate  sequels  to  this  acquaintance- 
ship was  the  Lamentation  for  Kincora,  beautifully 
rendered  into  flowing  rhyme,  from  the  Gaelic  of  Mac  Liag, 
Bard  and  Seanachie  to  the  Victor  of  Clontarf.  To  the 
same  inspiration  we  may  attribute  the  genesis  of  those 
other  exquisite  versions  from  the  same  idiom  ;  for  ex- 
ample, the  Wail  over  the  ruins  of  Donegal  Castle — the 
Lament  for  the  rifted  Franciscan  Monastery  of  Timoc 
league,  and  the  T  estament  of  Cahir  Mor,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  last  utterances  of  Jacob  on  his  death -bed. 
To  another  source — the  German — we  must  ascribe  the 
Apologue  of  the  repentant  old  sinner,  who  on  a  New- 
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Year's  night,  standing  at  his  window  listened  to  the  bells 
heralding  "  the  young  year's  birth,"  and  after  recounting 
all  his  days  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart,  wept,  and  thanked 
God,  "  that  with  the  will,  he  had  the  power  to  choose  the 
right  path  still."  This  wonderfully  beautiful  translation 
from  Richter  appeared  in  prose  and  metre  in  the 
periodical  already  named,  and  in  both  forms  excels 
every  other  attempt  to  transfuse  its  subtile  spirit  without 
evaporation  into  our  vernacular.  Irrespective  of  other 
considerations,  we  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  Mangan 
for  making  us  familiar  with  the  productions  of  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  foreign  poets  and  prose  writers. 
The  Pentecost  Fire  does  not  fall  On  many  heads;  but 
assuredly,  some  of  its  lingering  sparks  were  bestowed 
on  his. 

In  October,  1842,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the 
Nation  for  which  Mangan  wrote  the  splendid  inaugural 
ode  in  which  he  adumbrates  the  grand  aim  of  that 
journal,  and  the  men — "  the  gifted,  the  noble" — who  were 
to  contribute  to  its  pages,  and  thus  bring  a  new  soul 
into  Ireland.  Davis  and  Duffy  were  glad  to  have  such  & 
fellow  labourer  as  Mangan  ;  and  after  Davis'  death,  Duffy 
spared  no  pains  to  secure  his  services  and  reclaim  him 
from  those  peculiar  habitudes  which  he  ever  and  anon 
relinquished  and  resumed.  "  I  knew  and  loved  him,"  says 
Duffy,  "  from  the  time  when  I  was  not  yet  a  man."  "He 
was  essentially  the  poet  of  the  Nation"  No  one  knows 
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better  than  the  writer  of  this,  how  fondly  attached  Duffy 
was  to  him,  or  how  lovingly  he  strove  to  recall  him  to  his 
better  self;  but  alas,  'twas  a  vain  pursuit  and  toil  without 
the  longed  for  result. 

In  1847,  Mr.  James  Duffy  published  the  Catholic 
Magazine,  the  first  volume  of  which  was  edited  by, 
among  others,  D.  F.  MacCarthy,  R  D.  Williams,  and 
John  Kenyon,  P.P.  of  Templederry.  Mangan  contributed 
to  its  pages  the  delightful  metrical  paraphrase  of  the 
first  chapter  of  Jeremias'  "  Lamentations  " — "  The  Death 
and  Burial  of  Ked  Hugh  O'Donnell,"— The  weird  "  Legend 
of  Glaus  of  Unterwalden,"  and  a  brilliant  translation  o£ 
the  Eucharistic  Hymn — "  Te  Deum  laudamus,"  composed 
not  by  St.  Ambrose,  but  by  St.  Nicetus,  bishop  of  Treves, 
in  527. 

As  for  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster,  the  first 
edition  was  published  in  1849,  and  a  second  appeared 
in  1850.  Both  commanded  a  large  circulation,  and 
the  value  of  the  work  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  native 
music  which  escaped  Bunting,  Moore,  Petrie  and  other 
collectors  of  our  ancient  minstrelsy. 

But  what  of  his  personality  ?  My  first  interview  with 
him  was  in  1845,  a  few  days  after  the  appearance  of  the 
German  Anthology,  when  a  gentleman  employed  on  the 
Nation  brought  him  to  my  attic  and  formally  introduced 
me  to  the  author  of  the  exquisite  translations  of  which  I 
had  spoken  rapturously.  Before  taking  a  seat  Mangan  ran 
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his  hand  through  my  hair  phrenologically,  but  whether 
he  discovered  anything  to  his  or  my  advantage  I  don't 
remember.  The  close  proximity,  however,  made  me  re- 
cognise the  strange  individual  I  had  often  seen  standing 
before  book-stalls  at  the  Four  Courts,  the  College  wall, 
and  elsewhere.  He  was  about  five  feet  six  or  seven  in 
height,  slightly  stooped,  and  attenuated  as  one  of  Memling's 
monks.  His  head  was  large,  beautifully  shaped,  his  eyes 
blue,  his  features  exceedingly  fine  and  "  sicklied  o'er  "  with 
that  diaphanous  pallor  which  is  said  to  distinguish  those  in 
whom  the  fire  of  genius  has  burnt  too  rapidly  even  from 
childhood.  And  the  dress  of  this  spectral-looking  man 
was  singularly  remarkable,  taken  down  at  haphazard 
from  some  peg  in  an  old  clothes  shop — a  baggy  panta- 
loon that  never  was  intended  for  him,  a  short  coat 
closely  buttoned,  a  blue  cloth  cloak*  still  shorter,  and 
tucked  so  tightly  to  his  person  that  no  one  could  see 
there  even  the  faintest  shadow  of  those  lines  called  by 
painters  and  sculptors  drapery.  The  hat  was  in  keep- 
ing with  this  habiliment,  broad-leafed  and  steeple- shaped, 
the  model  of  which  he  must  have  found  in  some  picture 
of  Hudibras.  Occasionally  he  substituted  for  this  head- 
gear, a  soldier's  fatigue  cap,  and  never  appeared  abroad 
in  sunshine  or  storm  without  a  large  malformed  umbrella, 
which,  when  partly  covered  by  the  cloak,  might  easily 

*  Writing  to  Duffy,  he  says  "  How  little  do  you  know  of  the  man  in 
the  cloak !" 
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be  mistaken  for  a  Scotch  bagpipe.  This  eccentricity  in 
costume  and  manner  was  not  affected,  and  so  little  did  he 
heed  the  incidents  passing  about  him  that  he  never  was 
conscious  of  the  remarks  and  glances  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  empty-headed  fop  who  stared  him  in  the 
streets.  The  acquaintance  formed  that  evening  soon 
ripened  to  friendship  that  was  destined  to  live  through 
five  eventful  years  ;  and  thenceforth  Mangan  was  always 
welcome  to  such  modest  fare  as  a  poor  attic  could  afford. 

Among  those  whom  he  used  to  meet  there  were  T.  D. 
M'Gee,  B.  D.  Williams,  D.  F.  MacCarthy,  and  others 
whom  he  delighted  with  his  viva  voce  criticisms  of  the 
Italian,  German,  and  French  poets;  and,  above  all,  with  dis- 
sertations on  the  doctrines  of  Lavater  and  Spurzheim,  for 
whom  he  entertained  great  respect ;  so  much  so,  that  he 
meditated  opening  an  academy  for  the  propagation  of 
their  theories.  This,  however,  like  many  another  of  his 
day-dreams,  never  was  realized.  Four  years  previous  to 
the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance 
had  visited  Dublin,  and  given  the  pledge  in  front  of  the 
church  of  SS.  Michael  and  John.  Mangan  was  present  on 
that  occasion,  but  could  not  be  induced  to  take  the  pledge, 
simply  because  he  doubted  his  ability  to  keep  it.  "Withal, 
what  he  had  seen  of  the  marvellous  revolution  wrought 
by  Fr.  Mathew  impressed  him  beneficially,  so  much  so,  that 
for  whole  months  he  would  avoid  the  use  of  alcohol  in  any 
form.  During  those  intervals  of  self-denial,  he  endeared 
himself  more  and  more  to  his  youog  associates,  frequented 
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the  sacraments,*  and  scrupulously  kept  faith  with  those 
who  had  secured  his  literary  services.  What  joyous 
evenings  we  had  then  in  that  attic  listening  to  his  anec- 
dotes of  crazed  Maturin — in  some  measure  his  own 
menechme  or  alter  ego — whom  he  used  to  follow  through 
the  streets ;  Dr.  Brennan  of  Milesian  Magazine  notoriety, 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  and  other  eccentrics  with  whose 
vagaries  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted !  On  one  of  those 
evenings  he,  for  the  first  time,  heard  one  of  his  own  most 
pathetic  lyrics,  "  The  Time  of  the  Barmecides,"  mated  to  a 
sweet  old  Irish  air,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Nedley,  then  a 
student  of  medicine,  and  gifted  with  a  dulcet  tenor  voice, 
that  often  and  often  made  our  reunions  all  the  more 
charming.  Poor  Mangan  was  so  gratified  on  that  occasion, 
that  he  gave  the  young  doctor  an  autograph  copy  of  the 
verses,  which  is  affectionately  treasured  after  so  many 
years,  and  the  disappearance  of  nearly  all  those  friends 
who,  to  say  no  more  of  them  here,  have  not  lived  in 
vain. 

But  ah,  the  pity  of  it ! — waywardness  and  irresolution 
were  strongly  developed  in  Mangan,  and  despite  words  of 
encouragement  and  gentle  attentions  he  would,  at  in- 
tervals, be  missed  for  weeks  and  months  from  the  little 
circle  in  the  attic,  none  knowing  whither  he  had  gone, 

*  As  a  proof  of  his  respect  for  the  Sabbath,  we  may  state  that  he  re- 
fused a  very  considerable  sum  of  money  offered  him  by  Mr.  L ,  for 

work  compulsorily  done  in  his  office  on  Sundays. 

b 
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till  he  himself  would  suddenly  turn  up,  and  tell  how  he 
had  been  to  Leixlip  or  Kiltale,  suffering  from  fever,  of 
which  he  cured  himself  with  draughts  of  Bishop  Berkley's 
nostrum — tar- water.  After  one  of  those  rustications  when 

he  presented  himself  at  the  hall-door  of ,  a  servant 

woman,  whose  loftiest  ideal  of  a  lyric  was  the  "  Red-haired 
Man's  Wife,"  or  some  such  ditty,  scared  by  his  ghastly 
aspect,  naively  said,  "  Lord,  forgive  you,  Mr.  Mangan,  you 
might  be  rolling  in  your  coach  if  you'd  only  keep  from 
liquor,  and  make  ballads  for  Mr.  Nugent  in  Cooke-street ;" 
and  he  who  sang  the  "  Lady  Eleanora  Yon  Alleyn,"  instead 
of  resenting  this  well-meant  rebuke,  meekly  whispered, 
"  Likely  eno',  Essy,  but  don't  be  too  hard  on  me."  A 
French  proverb  says  that  frequent  change*  of  dwelling- 
place  wastes  life;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  will  help  to 
account  for  Mangan's  ever-lowering  vitality  some  three  or 
four  years  before  his  decease.  Indeed  he  was  always  on 
the  move,  for  moving  cost  him  no  trouble,  since  furniture 
he  had  none — not  as  much  as  a  grabatus  (pallet) — the 
word  demenager  had  no  meaning  for  him,  a  small 
hand-bag  serving  him  for  wardrobe,  and  his  hat  for 
escritoire.  And  yet,  this  unsettledness  was  not  a  matter 
of  necessity  but  of  choice;  for  the  late  James  Duffy  made 
him  a  generous  offer  of  bed  and  board,  and  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  money  in  his  house  on  Wellington  Quay ;  and 
Father  Kenyon  would  have  had  him  take  up  his  perma- 

*  Changer  souvent  d'habitation,  c'est  dparpiller  sa  vie. 
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nent  abode  with  himself  in  Templederry  hard-by  "  Clo- 
honan's  meadows  and  bosky  dells."  But  the  dread  of 
restraint,  and  what  he  regarded  as  a  surrender  of  liberty, 
made  him  decline  those  kindly  overtures.  Space  would 
fail  us  were  we  to  tell  all  we  know  of  the  queer  places  in 
which  he  would  sometimes  hide  himself  away,  and  one 
illustration  will  suffice  to  show  his  peculiarity  in  re 
lodgings.  One  fine  summer  evening,  after  more  than  a 
fortnight's  absence,  an  old  crone  who  might  have  person- 
ated one  of  Macbeth's  witches,  brought  him  to  the  door 
of  the  old  trysting-place,  and  stated  that  she  had  turned 
him  out,  because  she  could  get  no  good  of  him.  On  in- 
quiry, it  transpired  that  she  had  given  him  lodging  in  her 
hay-loft  in  C.  A. ;  and  that  he  quarrelled  with  her  because 
she  wouldn't  allow  him  a  candle  in  the  night  time.  "  Sure 
sir,"  she  said,  "  you  might  as  well  think  of  bringin' 
a  burnin'  sod  of  turf  into  a  powder  magazine,  I'll  have  no 
more  to  do  with  him,  let  him  pay  me,  and  he  can  have 
his  tar  water,  and  the  papers  that  he  was  writin'." 
Assuredly  this  genius  was  a  man  of  parts  : — 

"  Who  all  things  did  by  fits  and  starts, 
Nothing  above  him  or  below  him, 
Who'd  make  a  sermon  or  a  poem 
From  eccentricity  of  thought, 
Nor  always  do  the  thing  he  ought." 

No,  but  the  very  opposite ;  for  he  now  began  to  estrange 
himself  more  and  more  from  his  friends,  and  despite 
earnest  remonstrance,  gave  himself  up  to  habits  of  irregu- 
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larity,  which  cost  him  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Todd,  and 
his  position  in  T.  C.  Library.  The  one  fatal  weakness 
reduced  him  almost  to  insanity,  and  we  will  let  himself 
describe  the  phantoms  that  were  present  to  him  by  day 
and  night.  Writing  to  a  friend  he  says  : — 

"  The  Gorgon's  head— the  triple-faced  Hell  Dog — the  hand- writing 
on  Belshazzar's  palace  wall,  the  fire  globe  that  burned  below  the  feet 
of  Pascal  are  all  bagatelles  beside  the  Phantasmagoria  that  ever  more 
haunt  my  brain  and  blast  my  eyes." 

A  few  days  after  he  had  penned  that  description  of  his 
shattered  nerves,  the  writer  found  him  and  his  brother  in 
a  miserable  back  room  destitute  of  every  comfort,  a  porter 
bottle  doing  duty  for  a  candlestick,  and  a  blanketless 
pallet  for  a  bed  and  writing  table.  On  expostulating^ 
with  him,  and  giving  him  a  sum  of  money — the  gift  of  a 
sympathising  friend — he  vowed  that  he  would  endeavour 
to  retrieve  himself,  and  make  amends  for  the  past.  But, 
alas  for  promises  !  they  were  broken  as  soon  as  made ;  and 
yet,  during  those  paroxysms,  if  such  phrase  may  be 
allowed,  his  splendid  intellect  was  nowise  impaired,  for 
the  contributions  he  sent  to  the  Nation  and  University 
Magazine,  showed  that  the  divine  estro  had  not  forsaken 
him.  Be  it  told  to  the  credit  of  the  distinguished 
editor  of  the  former  periodical,  that  all  Mangan's 
tergiversations  notwithstanding,  he  always  proved  him- 
self his  apologist.  "May  God  bless  him!"  wrote  the 
grateful  poor  fellow,  "  he  has  been  to  me  the  sincerest 
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friend  I  ever  had."     To  this  friend  he  sent  in  a  moment 

of  direst  extremity  the  subjoined  appeal,  and  afterwards 

the  promises    which,  for  obvious  reasons  he  ought  not 
have  made  : — 

"MY  DEAR  DUFFY, — I  am  utterly  prostrated,  I  am  in  a  state  of 
absolute  desolation  of  spirit. 

For  the  pitjr  of  God  come  to  me.  I  have  ten  words  to  say  to  you.  I 
implore  you  come.  Do  not  suffer  me  to  believe  that  I  am  abandoned 
by  Heaven  and  man. 

I  cannot  stir  out — cannot  look  any  one  in  the  face. 

Regard  this  as  my  last  request,  and  comply  with  it  as  if  you  supposed 
me  dying. 

I  am  hardly  able  to  hold  the  pen,  but  I  will  not,  and  dare  not,  take 
any  stimulants  to  enable  me  to  do  so.  Too  long  and  fatally  already 
have  I  been  playing  that  game  with  my  shattered  nerves. 

Enough.     God  ever  bless  you.     Oh,  come  ! — Ever  yours, 

J.  C.  MANGAN." 

FOB  CHARLES  GAVAN  DUFFY,  ESQ. 

"  I,  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN,  promise,  with  all  the  sincerity  that 
can  attach  to  the  declaration  of  a  human  being,  to  dedicate  the  portion 
of  life  that  may  remain  to  me  to  penitence  and  exertion. 

I  promise — in  the  solemn  presence  of  Almighty  GOD, — and,  as  I 
trust,  with  His  assistance,  to  live  soberly,  abstemiously,  and  regularly 
in  all  respects. 

I  promise,  in  the  same  Presence,  that  I  will  not  spare  myself — that 
I  will  endeavour  to  do  all  the  good  within  my  power  to  others — that  I 
will  constantly  advocate  the  cause  of  Temperance  —  the  interests  of 
knowledge — and  the  duties  of  Patriotism— and  finally,  that  I  will  do 
all  these  things  irrespective  of  any  concern  personal  to  myself —and 
whether  my  exertions  be  productive  of  profit  and  fame  to  me,  or,  as 
may  happen  in  the  troublous  times  that  I  believe  are  at  hand, 
eventuate  in  sinking  me  still  lower  into  poverty  and  (undeserved^ 
ignominy. 

This  declaration  of  my  intentions  with  respect  to  my  future  pur- 
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poses  I  give  to  Mr.  Duffy.  I  mean,  with  his  permission,  to  send 
similar  declarations  to  my  other  literary  friends,  varying  the  phrase- 
ology of  them  only  as  his  prudence  may  suggest. 

JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN." 

From  the  same  dismal  two-pair  back  room  he  addressed 
the  following  De  profundis  to  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  charities,  and  we  reproduce  it  here  as  a  half  told 
tale  of  domestic  sorrow,  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any 
>ther  unfortunate  son  of  genius : — 

"DEAR  AND  RESPECTED  SIR,— Perhaps  I  may  venture  to  hope  that 
you  have  not  altogether  forgotten  me.  I,  on  my  part,  have  never 
ceased  to  remember  my  promise  to  yon.  That  promise  has,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  burned  itself  into  my  brain  and  memory.  It  is  written  on 
my  heart,  and  chronicled  on  the  tablets  of  my  spirit.  It  forms  my 
last  thought  before  I  lie  down  at  night — my  first  when  I  rise  in  the 
morning. 

Can  you,  or  will  you,  dear  sir,  help  me  to  fulfil  it?  I  trust  in  the 
Almighty  GOD  that  you  will.  In  addressing  you,  I  address  no  common 
man.  I  am  aware  that  1  appeal  to,  perhaps,  the  most  distinguished 
philanthropist  of  our  era.  The  stronger,  therefore,  is  my  confidence 
that  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  aid  I  seek  at  your  hands. 

I  write  to  you,  dear  sir,  from  a  fireless  and  furnitureless  room,  with 
a  sick  brother  near  me,  whom  I  have  supported  for  years.  My  heart 
sinks  within  me  as  I  contemplate  the  desolation  around  us.  I  myself 
have  abstained  from  animal  food  for  a  long  period  ;  yet,  I  regretted  that 
I  was  unable  to  buy  him  more  than  an  egg  on  Christmas  Day.  But  this 
matter  of  diet  is  a  trifle.  Healthy  persons  require  little  nourishment 
— they  can  subsist  on  bread  and  water.  It  was  the  apothecary's  bill 
which,  on  Christmas  Eve  left  us  without  a  shilling— and  has  obliged 
me  even  to  resort  since  to  the  pawnbroker. 

I  call  on  you,  dear  sir,  with  this  note  ;  but  perhaps  you  may  not  have 
leisure  to  see  me. — Your  very  obedient  servant, 

J.  C.  MANGAN." 
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And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  this  gloom,  and  misery  he  pro- 
duced poems  of  transcendent  beauty,  among  others  the 
"  Marvellous  Bell,"  "  Napoleon,"  from  the  French  of 
Lamartine,  "  Ypsilanti/  and  the  "  Lament  for  Moreen," 
some  stanzas  of  which  it  may  be  presumed  were  meant 
to  picture  the  perturbed  state  of  his  own  mind  : — 

"  I  exult  alone  in  one  wild  hour, 

That  hour  wherein  the  red  cup  drowns, 

The  horrors  it  anon  renews, 
In  ghastlier  guise,  in  fiercer  power  ; 

Then  glory  brings  me  golden  crowns, 

And  visions  of  all  brilliant  hues 
Lap  my  lost  soul  in  gladness, 

Until  I  awake  again, 
And  the  dark  lava  fires  of  madness, 

Once  more  sweep  through  my  brain." 

The  two  last  years  of  Mangan's  life  saw  him  pursue  the 
o-arae  erratic  course,  and  every  effort  of  his  friends  to 
bring  him  back  to  the  right  path  failed.  Conscious  of 
this,  he  himself  in  burning  words  tells  how  those  generous 
strivings  proved  unavailing : — 

"In  those  resplendent  years  of  youth, 

When  virtue  sees  the  true  Romance, 

And  nought  else  lures  the  generous  mind, 
I  might,  even  had  I  strayed  from  Truth, 

Have  yet  retrieved  my  road  perchance, 

And  left  my  errors  far  behind, 
But,  return  now — oh,  never, 

Never,  and  never  more  ! 
Truth's  holy  fire  is  quenched  for  ever 

Within  my  bosom's  core  !" 

Some  will  regard  this  confession  and  resolution  as  tho 
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outpouring  of  a  "  mind  diseased,"  but  those  who  knew 
him  personally,  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  perfectly 
in  earnest  when  he  gave  expression  to  that  lamentable 
sentiment.  Proof  after  proof  we  could  advance  of  this, 
if  we  now  contemplated  anything  but  a  brief  outline  of 
his  career.  Sick  of  existence  and  thoroughly  broken  in 
health,  he  was  admitted  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital,  in  May, 
1848.  From  that  merciful  institution  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  the  sisters  could  pro- 
cure him,  he  wrote  to  a  friend : — 

"  Here  I  am  at  last— here,  where  I  shall  have  ample  time  for  re- 
pentance, for  I  cannot  leave  for  some  months,  and  during  all  that  time 
I  shall  be  rigorously  denied  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  stimulants. 
My  intellect  is  becoming  clearer." 

The  doctors  refused  the  stimulants,  but  he,  "  infirm  of 
purpose"  as  usual,  must  have  them,  and  he  conse- 
quently went  out  into  the  broadway  of  temptation,  and 
relapsed  into  the  old  slough.  A  few  mornings  after  that 
exodus  he  was  a  patient  in  the  Richmond  Surgical 
Hospital,  bruised  and  disfigured  by  a  fall  of  nearly 
fifteen  feet,  into  the  foundation  of  a  house,  then  recently 
sunk.  This  occurred  in  the  night  time,  when  he  was 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  whereabouts;  and  his  escape  from 
mortal  accident  seemed  almost  miraculous.  A  few  days 
afterwards  he  got  a  lodging  near  the  house  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  on  revisiting  the  attic,  agreed  to  write  the 
Autobiography  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  merest 
jReve  d'une  Vie,  with  here  and  there  some  filaments  of 
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reality  in  its  texture.  On  representing  this  to  him,  he  said 
he  would  willingly  destroy  the  performance,  but  finally 
agreed  to  leave  it  as  a  souvenir  in  the  writer's  possession. 
It  too  had  its  erratic  history  in  keeping  with  that  of  its 
author,  and  first  appeared  in  the  Irish  Monthly,  a  most 
delightful  periodical,  edited  by  Father  Russell,  S.  J. 

About  the  same  time  he  worked  by  fits  and  starts  at 
the  "  Poems  and  Poetry,"  which  was  not  published  till 
November  1849.  His  remuneration  indeed  was  scant, 
but  it  was  as  much  as  O'Daly  could  afford — some  few 
pounds  at  long  intervals,  and  a  seat  by  the  fire  in  the 
Anglesea  Street  back  parlour. 

Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  Cholera  in  April,  1849,  he 
now  and  again  came  to  the  old  quarters  and  there  held 
forth  on  the  origin  and  symptoms  of  the  pestilence, 
maintaining,  like  Don  Ferrante  in  the  Promessi  Sposi, 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  in  rerum  natura  as  con- 
tagion, and  consequently  that  precautions  of  all  sorts  were 
unnecessary  and  delusive.*  Withal,  from  what  I  remember 
of  those  monologues  I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating  that  he 
had  a  presentiment  that  he  was  doomed  to  fall  a  victim  to 
the  terrible  epidemic ;  for  his  mental  vigour  began  to  fail 
perceptibly,  and  he  seldom  lost  an  opportunity  of  alluding 
to  his  opening  grave  of  which  he  prophetically  sang : — 

"  Thither  many  a  noble  hand 

Shall  garland  offerings  bring, 
And  friends  about  my  dust  shall  stand, 
And  songs  of  sorrow  sing. 

*  See  the  "Betrothed,"  c.  37. 
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And  they  shall  oft  as  years  roll  round, 

Think  of  the  slumberer  there, 
And  to  the  memory  of  that  mound 

A  tear  of  pity  spare  !" 

Early  in  June,  his  condition  became  so  desperate  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  sheds  at  Kilmainham,  and  re- 
mained there  some  days,  till  thinking  that  he  had  well 
nigh  recovered,  he  left,  and  took  refuge  in  a  miserable 
garret  in  Bride-street.  Growing  weaker  and  weaker,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Meath  Hospital  by  the  advice  of  the 
late  Dr.  Stokes,  who  pronounced  his  case  hopeless.  That 
eminent  physician  conveyed  to  the  writer  poor  Mangan's 
earnest  desire  to  see  him ;  and  he  accordingly  lost  no 
time  in  going  to  the  pest-house,  then  filled  with  the  dying. 
On  taking  a  chair  at  his  bedside  the  poor  fellow  playfully 
said,  "  I  feel  that  I  am  going,  I  know  that  I  must  go, 
*  unhousel'd'  and  *  unanel'd,'  but  you  must  not  let  me  go 
'  unshriven  '  and  '  unanointed.'"  The  priest  in  attend- 
ance being  called,  heard  his  confession,  and  adminis- 
tered the  Last  Unction ;  Mangan  with  hands  crossed  on 
his  breast  and  eyes  uplifted,  manifesting  sentiments  of 
most  edifying  piety,  and  with  a  smile  on  his  lips  faintly 
ejaculating,  "  0,  Mary,  Queen  of  Mercy  !"*  This  was  on 
Wednesday,  20th  June,  and  about  ten  o'clock  that 
night,  his  soul  was  summoned  to  the  Judgment  Seat  of 
God  who  endowed  him  with  gifts  not  surpassed  by 


*  From  his  beautiful  translation  of  Simrock's  "0  Maria,   Regina 
Misericordiae  !" 
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those  bestowed  on  the  Italian,  German,  French  and 
Gaelic  Poets,  with  whose  inspirations  he  has  made  us 
familiar. 

Although  the  burial  rite  should  have  followed  fast  on 
the  decease,  his  remains  were  not  interred  till  Friday,  23rd 
June,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  either  coffin  or 
hearse,  owing  to  the  awful  mortality  then  desolating  the 
city. 

Mangan's  friends,  as  Sir  C.  G.  Duffy  says,*  were  at  that 
time  scattered  far  and  wide,  and  of  them  all,  only  three, 
— Michael  Smith  his  kinsman — one  who  had  been  many 
years  connected  with  the  Nation — and  the  individual  who 
pens  this — saw  him  laid  in  his  not "  unremembered  grave J> 
in  Glasnevin. 

Having  already  stated  that  the  publishers  in  reissuing 
this  volume,  were  desirous,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  to  keep 
alive  and  propagate  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Erin, 
we  may  fittingly  conclude  with  Mangan's  eulogy  of  that 
grand  old  tongue  : — 

THE  IRISH  LANGUAGE. 

(From  the  Dan  Mholadh  Na  Gaoidhulge  of  Philip  Fitzgibbon,  a  Kitfcewy 

Poet.) 

i. 

The  language  of  Erne  is  brilliant  as  gold ; 
It  shines  with  a  lustre  unrivalled  of  old. 
Even  glanced  at  by  strangers,  to  whom  'tis  unknown, 
It  dazzles  their  eyes  with  a  light  all  its  own. 

*  See  "  Young  Ireland,"  and  "  Four  Years  of  Irish  History." 
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II. 


It  is  music,  the  sweetest  of  music,  to  hear ; 

No  lyre  ever  like  it  enchanted  your  ear. 

Not  the  lute,  or  the  flute,  or  the  quaint  clarionet, 

For  deep  richness  of  tone  could  compete  with  it  yet ! 


It  is  fire  to  the  mind — it  is  wine  to  the  heart — 
It  is  melting  and  bold — it  is  Nature  and  Art ! 
Name  one  other  language,  renowned  though  it  be, 
That  so  wakes  up  the  soul,  as  the  storm  the  deep  sea  ! 


For  its  bards — there  are  none  in  the  cell,  cottage,  or  hall, 

Jn  the  climes  of  the  haughty  Iberian  and  Gaul, 

Who  despair  not  to  match  them — their  marvelful  tones 

Might  have  won  down  the  gods  of  old  Greece  from  their  thrones. 

v. 

Then  it  bears  back  your  spirit  on  History's  wings, 

To  the  glories  of  Erin's  high  heroes  and  kings, 

When  the  proud  name  of  Gael  swelled  from  ocean  to  shore, 

Ere  the  days  of  the  Saxon  and  Northman  of  yore. 

VI. 

Is  the  heart  of  the  land  of  this  tongue  undecayed  ? 
Shall  the  Sceptre  and  Sword  sway  again  as  they  swayed  ? 
Shall  our  kings  ride  in  triumph  o'er  war-fields  again, 
Till  the  sun  veils  his  face  from  the  hosts  of  the  slain  ? 

VII. 

0,  then  shall  our  halls  with  the  Gaelic  resound, 
In  the  notes  of  the  harp  and  the  claoirseach  half  drowned 
And  the  banquet  be  spread  and  the  chess  board  all  night, 
Test  the  skill  of  our  Chiefs,  and  their  power  for  the  fight. 
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Then  our  silken-robed  miustrels,  the  silver-haired  band, 
Shall  rewake  the  young  slumbering  blood  of  the  land, 
And  our  bards  no  more  plaintive  on  Banba's  dark  wrong3, 
Shall  then  fill  two  worlds*  with  the  fame  of  their  songa. 


And  the  gates  of  our  Brugaidhst  again  shall  stand  wide, 
And  their  cead  mile  failte  woo  all  withinside  j 
And  the  travel-tired  wayfarer  find  by  the  hearth, 
Cheery  plenty,  where  now,  alas  !  all  is  black  dearth. 

x. 

The  down-trodden  poor  shall  meet  kindness  and  care, 
And  the  rich  be  so  happy  to  spare  and  to  share  ! 
And  the  mighty  shall  rule  unassailed  in  their  might, 
And  all  voices  blend  in  one  choir  of  delight  ! 

XI. 

The  bright  Golden  era  that  poets  have  sung, 

Shall  revive  and  be  chaunted  anew  in  our  tongue; 

The  skies  shall  rain  love  on  the  land's  breadth  and  length, 

And  the  grain  rise  like  armies  battalioned  in  strength. 

xn. 

The  priest  and  the  noble,  the  serf  and  his  lord, 
Shall  sustain  one  another  with  word  and  with  sword — 
The  learned  shall  gain  more  than  gold  by  their  lore, 
And  all  Fate  took  away  she  shall  trebly  restore. 

XIII. 

Like  rays  round  a  centre,  like  stars  round  the  moon, 
Like  Ocean  round  earth  when  it  heaves  in  the  noon, 
Shall  our  chiefs,  a  resplendent  and  panoplied  ring, 
In  invincible  valour  encircle  their  King. 

*  America  and  Europe.  t  Houses  of  Hospitality. 
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And  thou,  0,  Grand  Language,  please  heaven  shalt  win 
Proud  release  from  the  tomb  thou  art  sepulchred  in. 
In  palace,  in  shieling,  on  high  way,  or  hill, 
Shalt  thou  roll  as  a  river,  or  glide  as  a  rill. 

xv. 

The  history  of  Eire  shall  shine  forth  in  thee, 
Thou  shalt  sound  as  a  horn  from  the  lips  of  the  free  ; 
And  our  priests  in  their  forefathers'  temples  once  more 
Shall  through  Thee  call  on  men  to  rejoice  and  adore. 


FRAGMENT  OF  AN  UNFINISHED  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

BY  JAMES  CLARENCE  MANGAN. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  heavy  shadow  lay 
On  that  boy's  spirit :  he  was  not  of  his  fathers." — Maasinger. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  my  life  I  became  impressed 
by  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
man  who  has  deeply  sinned  and  deeply  suffered  to  place 
upon  record  some  memorial  of  his  wretched  experiences 
for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  by  way  of  a 
beacon  to  them,  to  avoid,  in  their  voyage  of  existence,  the 
rocks  and  shoals  upon  which  his  own  peace  of  soul  has 
undergone  shipwreck.  This  conviction  continually  gained 
strength  within  me,  until  it  assumed  all  the  importance 
of  a  paramount  idea  in  my  mind.  It  was  in  its  nature, 
alas !  a  sort  of  dark  anticipation,  a  species  of  melancholy 
foreboding  of  the  task  which  Providence  and  my  own 
disastrous  destiny  would  one  day  call  upon  myself  to 
undertake. 

In  my  boyhood  I  was  haunted  by  an  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  something  terrible.  It  was  as  though  I  stood  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  tremendous  danger,  to  which  my 
apprehensions  could  give  neither  form  nor  outline.  Wha* 
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it  was  I  knew  not ;  but  it  seemed  to  include  many  kinds 
of  pain  and  bitterness — baffled  hopes,  and  memories  full 
of  remorse.  It  rose  on  my  imagination  like  one  of  those 
dreadful  ideas  which  are  said  by  some  German  writers  of 
romance  to  infest  the  soul  of  a  man  apparently  foredoomed 
to  the  commission  of  murder.  I  say  apparently,  for  I  may 
here,  in  the  outset,  state  that  I  have  no  faith  in  the  theory 
of  predestination,  and  that  I  believe  every  individual  to 
be  the  architect  of  his  own  happiness  or  misery;  but  I  did 
feel  that  a  period  would  arrive  when  I  should  look  back 
upon  the  past  with  horror,  and  should  say  to  myself: 
"  Now  the  great  tree  of  my  existence  is  blasted,  and  will 
never  more  put  forth  fruit  or  blossom,"  And  it  was  (if  I 
may  so  speak)  one  of  the  nightmare  loads  lying  most 
heavily  on  my  spirit,  that  I  could  not  reconcile  my  feeling  of 
impending  calamity  with  the  dictates  of  that  Reason  which 
told  me  that  nothing  can  irreparably  destroy  a  man  except 
his  proper  criminality,  and  that  the  verdict  of  Conscience 
on  our  own  actions,  if  favourable,  should  always  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  to  us  an  amount  of  contentment  beyond 
the  power  of  Accident  to  affect.  Like  Bonnet,  whose  life 
was  embittered  by  the  strange  notion  that  he  saw  an 
honest  man  continually  robbing  his  house,  I  suffered  as 
much  from  my  inability  to  harmonize  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  from  the  very  evil  itself  that  I  dreaded.  Such 
was  my  condition  from  my  sixth  to  my  sixteenth  year. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  my  mournful  narrative.  The 
few  observations  that  I  make  in  this  preliminary  chapter 
I  throw  out  without  order  or  forethought,  and  they  are 
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not  intended  to  appear  as  the  commencement  of  a  history. 
In  hazarding  them  I  perhaps  rather  seek  to  unburden  my 
own  heart  than  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  my  readers. 
Those  few,  however,  who  will  thoroughly  understand  me, 
Deed  not  be  informed  why  I  appear  to  philosophise  before 
I  begin  to  narrate. 

I  give  my  Confessions  to  the  world  without  disguise  or 
palliation.  From  the  first  my  nature  was  always  averse, 
even  almost  to  a  fault  ;  the  second,  if  it  be  possible  in  my 
case,  I  resign  to  that  eternity  which  is  rapidly  coming 
alike  upon  me,  my  friends,  and  my  enemies.  These  latter 
I  also  have,  and  from  my  heart  I  say,  "  May  GOD*  bless 
them  here  and  hereafter."  Meantime  they,  as  well  as 
those  excellent  individuals  whose  kindness  towards  me 
during  the  period  of  my  probation  I  have  experienced  to 
an  extent  scarcely  credible,  may  in  these  pages  read  the 
simple  and  undecorated  truth  with  regard  to  all  that 
has  so  long  appeared  worst  in  my  character  and  conduct. 
To  all  I  owe  a  debt,  and  that  debt  I  shall  endeavour  to 
repay  to  the  uttermost. 

There  have  been  some  men  who  may  be  said  to  have 
published  their  autobiographies  without  directly  revealing 
themselves  in  these,  as  there  are  others  who  have  avowedly 
laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  mankind  their  own  delinquencies 
without  cloak  or  equivocation.  Among  the  former  we 
may  class  Goodwin  and  Byron  ;  the  latter  will  comprehend 
St.  Augustine,  Rousseau,  Charles  Lamb,  and  perhaps  a 


Man  can  throughout  writes  the  name  of  God  in  capital  letters. 

G 
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lew  besides.  It  is  neither  my  wish  nor  my  ambition  to 
take  any  one  of  these  as  my  model  in  sentiment  or  ex- 
pression. I  cannot  do  so  if  I  would,  and  if  I  could  I  know 
that  I  would  not.  My  desire  is  to  leave  after  me  a  work 
that  may  not  merely  inform  but  instruct — that  may  be 
adapted  to  all  capacities  and  grades  of  intellect — and 
that,  while  it  seeks  to  develop  for  the  thinking  the  more 
hidden  springs  of  human  frailty,  shall  also  operate  simply 
in  virtue  of  its  statements  as  a  warning  to  others,  parti- 
cularly to  the  uneducated  votary  of  Vice.  And  let  me  not 
be  esteemed  presumptuous  if  I  add  that  it  will  be  one 
which,  with  GOD'S  blessing,  shall  achieve  both  objects. 

For  myself,  individually,  I  crave  nothing.  I  have  for- 
feited all  claim  upon  human  generosity.  The  kindness 
that  during  my  life,  and  amid  all  my  errors,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  exercise  towards  others  will,  doubtless,  be 
denied  to  me ;  but  I  complain  not.  May  my  unhappy 
memoirs  serve  in  some  degree  to  benefit  my  fellow-beings! 
May  GOD'S  justice  be  vindicated  in  me  and  them  !  May 
no  human  creature  ever  arise  from  their  perusal  without 
(if  a  good  man)  feeling  his  virtuous  resolutions  confirmed, 
and  if  a  bad,  without  experiencing  some  portion  of  that 
salutary  remorse  which  indicates  the  first  dawning  of 
reformation.  These  I  would  wish,  and  ambition— but  no 
more  than  these. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"These  things  are  but  the  beginning  of  sorrows." — Jesus  Christ. 

I  share,  with  an  illustrious  townsman  of  my  own,*  the 
honour,  or  the  disreputability,  as  it  may  be  considered,  of 
having  been  born  the  son  of  a  grocer.     My  father,  how- 
ever, unlike  his,  never  exhibited  any  of  the  qualities  of 
guardian    towards   his   children.      His   temper   was   not 
merely  quick  and  irascible,  but  it  also  embodied  much  of 
that  calm,  concentrated  spirit  of  Milesian  fierceness,  a 
picture  of  which  I  have   endeavoured  to  paint  in  my 
Italian  story  of  <(  Gasparo  Bandollo."f     His  nature  was 
truly  noble  :  to  quote  a  phrase  of  my  friend  O'Donovan, 
"  He  never  knew  what  it  was  to  refuse   the  countenance 
of  living  man  ;"J  but  in  neglecting  his  own  interests — and 
not  the  most  selfish   misanthropes  could  accuse  him  of 
attending  too  closely  to   those — he  unfortunately  forgot 
the  injuries  that  he  inflicted  upon  the  interest  of   others. 
He  was  of  an  ardent  and  for  ward- bounding  disposition, 
and,  though  deeply  religious  by  nature,   he   hated   the 
restraints  of  social  life,  and  seemed  to  think  tliat  all  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  family  connexions,  and  the  obligations 
imposed  by  them,  were  totally  beneath  his  notice.     Me, 
my  two  brothers,  and  my  sister,  he  treated  habitually  as  a 
huntsman  would   treat   refractory  hounds.      It  was   his 

*  Moore. 

t  See  Dublin  University  Magazine,  for  December  1848.     (No.  cxcii.) 

t  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  anno  [date  not  given}. 
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boast,  uttered  in  pure  glee  of  heart,  that  "  we  would  run 
into  a  mouse-hole "  to  shun  him.  While  my  mother 
lived,  he  made  her  miserable  •  he  led  my  only  sister  such 
a  life  that  she  was  obliged  to  leave  our  house  ;  he  kept 
up  a  succession  of  continual  hostilities  with  my  brothers ; 
and,  if  he  spared  me  more  than  others,  it  was  perhaps 
because  I  displayed  a  greater  contempt  of  life  and  every- 
thing connected  with  it  than  he  thought  was  shown  by 
the  other  members  of  his  family.  If  anyone  can  imagine 
such  an  idea  as  a  human  boa- constrictor,  without  his 
alimentive  propensities,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some 
notion  of  the  character  of  my  father.  May  GOD  assoil 
his  great  and  mistaken  soul,  and  grant  him*eternal  peace 
and  forgiveness !  But  I  have  an  inward  feeling  that  to 
him  I  owe  all  my  misfortunes. 

My  father's  grand  worldly  fault  was  improvidence.  To 
anyone  who  applied  to  him  for  money  he  uniformly  gave 
double  or  treble  the  sum  requested  of  him.  He  parted 
with  his  money — he  gave  away  the  best  part  of  his  worldly 
property — and  in  the  end  he  even  suffered  his  own  judg- 
ment and  disposition  to  become  the  spoil  of  strangers. 
In  plainer  words,  he  permitted  cold-blooded  and  crafty  men 
to  persuade  him  that  he  was  wasting  his  energies  by 
following  the  grocery  business,  and  that  by  re-commencing 
life  as  a  vintner,  he  would  soon  be  able  not  only  to  re- 
trieve all  his  losses,  but  to  realise  an  ample  fortune.  And 
thus  it  happened,  reader,  that  I,  James  Clarence  Mangan, 
came  into  the  world  surrounded,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  by  an  atmosphere  of  curses  and  intemperance,  of 
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cruelty,  infidelity,  and  blasphemy,  and  of  both  secret  and 
open  hatred  towards  the  moral  government  of  GOD— 
such  as  few  infants,  on  opening  their  eyes  to  the  first  light 
of  day,  had  ever  known  before. 

From  the  fatal  hour  which  saw  my  father  enter  upon 
his  new  business,  the  hand  of  a  retributive  Providence* 
was  visibly  manifested  in  the  change  that  ensued  in  his 
affairs.  Year  by  year  his  property  melted  away.  Debts 
accumulated  on  him,  and  his  creditors,  knowing  the  sort 
of  man  they  had  to  deal  with,  always  proved  merciless. 
Step  by  step  he  sank,  until,  as  he  himself  expressed  it, 
only  "the  desert  of  perdition"  lay  before  him.  Disasters 
of  all  kinds  thickened  around  him;  disappointment  and 
calamity  were  sown  broadcast  in  his  path.  Nothing  that 
he  undertook  prospered.  No  man  whom  he  trusted  proved 
faithful  to  him.  "  The  stars  in  their  courses  fought 
against  Si  sera."  And  his  family  ?  They  were  neglected 
— forgotten — left  to  themselves.  For  me,  I  sought  refuge 
in  books  and  solitude,  and  days  would  pass  during  which 
my  father  seemed  neither  to  know  nor  care  whether  I 
were  living  or  dead.  My  brothers  and  sisters  fared  better; 
they  indulged  in  habits  of  active  exercise,  and  strengthened 
their  constitutions  morally  and  physically  to  a  degree  that 
even  enabled  them  to  present  a  successful  front  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  tyranny  exercised  over  them.  But  I  shut 

*  My  reader  will  pardon  the  frequent  allusion  to  GOD  and  Providence 
\vhich  occur  in  the  course  of  these  memoirs.  But  as  Malebranche 
saw  all  things  in  GOD,  so  I  see  GOD  in  all  things.  GOD  is  the  idea  of 
my  mind. 
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myself  up  in  a  close  room  :  I  isolated  myself  in  such  a 
manner  from  my  own  nearest  relations,  that  with  one 
voice  they  all  proclaimed  me  "  mad."  Perhaps  I  was  :  this 
much  at  least  is  certain,  that  it  was  precisely  at  that  period 
(from  my  tenth  to  my  fourteenth  year)  that  the  seeds  of 
moral  insanity  were  developed  within  me,  which  after- 
wards grew  up  into  a  tree  of  giant  altitude. 

My  schooling  during  those  early  days  stood  me  in  some 
stead.  Yet  I  attended  little  to  the  mere  technical  in- 
struction given  to  me  in  school.  I  rather  tried  to  derive 
information  from  general  study  than  from  dry  rules  and 
special  statements.  One  anecdote  1  may  be  permitted  ta 
give  here,  which  will  somewhat  illustrate  the  peculiar 
condition  of  my  moral  and  intellectual  being  at  this  period. 
I  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  Courtney's  Academy  in  Derby 
Square.*  It  was  the  first  evening  of  my  entrance  (in 
1820),  when  I  had  completed  my  eleventh  year.f  Twenty 
boys  were  arranged  in  a  class ;  and  to  me,  as  the  latest 
comer,  was  allotted  the  lowest  place — a  place  with  which 
I  was  perfectly  contented.  The  question  propounded  by 
the  schoolmaster  was,  "  What  is  a  parenthesis  ?"  But  in 
vain  did  he  test  their  philological  capacities ;  one  alone 
attempted  some  blundering  explanation  from  the  gram- 
mar ;  and  finally  to  me,  as  the  forlorn  hope  that  might 
possibly  save  the  credit  of  the  school,  was  the  query 
referred.  "  Sir/v  said  I,  l(  I  have  only  come  into  the 


*  [Should  be  Sauls  Court.] 

t  [This  is  a  palpable  error,  for  he  was  born  in  1803.] 
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school  to-day,  and  have  not  had  time  to  look  into  the 
grammar ;  but  I  should  suppose  a  parenthesis  to  be  some- 
thing included  in  a  sentence,  but  which  might  be  omitted 
from  the  sentence  without  injury  to  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence."  "  Go  up,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  master.  "  to  the 
head  of  the  class."  With  an  emotion  of  boyish  pride  I 
assumed  the  place  allotted  me ;  but  the  next  minute 
found  me  once  more  in  my  original  position.  "  Why  do 
you  go  down  again,  sir  ?"  asked  the  worthy  pedagogue. 
"  Because,  sir,"  cried  I,  boldly,  "  I  have  not  deserved  the 
head  place  ;  give  it  to  this  boy" — and  I  pointed  to  the 
lad  who  had  all  but  succeeded — "  he  merits  it  better, 
because  at  least  he  has  tried  to  study  his  task/'"  The 
schoolmaster  smiled  :  he  and  the  usher  whispered  to- 
gether, and  I  was  remanded  to  a  seat  apart,  On  the 
following  day  no  fewer  than  three  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, who  visited  the  Academy,  condescended  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  me ;  and  I  very  well  recollect  that 
one  of  them,  after  having  heard  me  read,  "Blair  on  the 
Death  of  Christ,"  from  "  Scott's  Lessons/'  clapped  me  on 
the  back,  with  the  exclamation,  "  You'll  be  a  rattling 
fellow,  my  boy ;  but  see  and  take  care  of  yourself." 

In  connection  with  this  anecdote  I  may  be  permitted 
to  mention  a  singular  fact,  namely,  that  in  my  earlier 
years  I  was  passionately  fond  of  declaiming,  not  for  my 
auditors  but  for  myself.  I  loved  to  indulge  in  solitary 
rhapsodies,  and,  if  intruded  on  upon  those  occasions,  I  was 
made  very  unhappy.  Yet  I  had  none  of  the  ordinary 
shyness  of  boyhood.  I  merely  felt  or  fancied  that  between 
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me  and  those  who  approached  me,  no  species  of  sympathy 
could  exist;  and  I  shrank  from  communion  with  them 
as  from  somewhat  alien  from  my  nature.  This  feeling 
continued  to  acquire  strength  daily,  until  in  after  years  it 
became  one  of  the  grand  and  terrible  miseries  of  my 
existence.  It  was  a  morbid  product  of  the  pride  and  pre- 
sumption which,  almost  hidden  from  myself,  constituted 
even  from  my  childhood  governing  traits  in  my  character, 
and  have  so  often  rendered  me  repulsive  in  the  eyes  of 
others.  But  a  severe  check  was  in  preparation  for  these 
faults.  My  father's  circumstances  at  length  grew  des- 
perate :  within  the  lapse  of  a  very  limited  period  he  had 
failed  in  eight  successive  establishments  in  different  parts 
of  Dublin,  until  finally  nothing  remained  for  him  to  do 
but  sit  down  and  fold  his  arms  in  despair.  Ruin  and 
beggary  stared  him  in  the  face ;  his  spirit  was  broken ; 
and  as  a  last  resource  he  looked  to  the  wretched  members 
of  his  family  for  that  help  which  he  should  have  rather 
been  able  to  extend  to  them.  I  was  fifteen  years  old  ; 
could  I  not  even  then  begin  to  exert  myself  for  the  behoof 
of  my  kindred  ?  If  my  excellent  mother  thought  so,  she 
said  nothing  ;  but  my  father  undertook  the  solution  of  the 
question ;  and  I  was  apprenticed  to  a  scrivener.  Taken 
from  my  books,  obliged  to  relinquish  my  solitary  rambles 
and  musings,  and  compelled,  for  the  miserable  pittance  of 
a  few  shillings  v/eekly,  to  herd  with  the  coarsest  of  asso- 
ciates, and  suffer  at  their  hands  every  sort  of  rudeness 
and  indignity  which  their  uncultivated  and  semi-savage 
natures  prompted  them  to  inflict  on  me!  "Thus  bad 
began,  and  worse  remained  behind." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

At  this  time  we — that  is,  my  father,  my  mother,  my 
brothers,  my  sister,  and  myself — tenanted  one  of  the 
dismalest  domiciles,  perhaps,  to  be  met  with  in  the  most 
forlorn  recesses  of  any  city  in  Europe.  It  consisted  of  two 
wretched  rooms,  or  rather  holes,  at  the  rear  of  a  tottering 
old  fragment  of  a  house,  or,  if  the  reader  please,  hovel,  in 
Chancery  Lane.*  These  dens,  one  of  which  was  over  the 
other,  were  mutually  connected  by  means  of  a  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular  ladder,  down  which  it  was  my  for- 
tune to  receive  many  a  tumble  from  time  to  time  upon 
the  sloppy  earthen  floor  beneath.  Door  or  window  there 
was  none  to  the  lower  chamber ;  the  place  of  the  latter, 
in  particular,  being  supplied  not  very  elegantly,  by  a  huge 
chasm  in  the  bare  and  broken  wall.  In  the  upper  apart- 
ment, which  served  as  our  sleeping-room,  the  spiders  and 
beetles  had  established  an  almost  undisputed  right  of 
occupancy  ;  while  the  winds  and  rains  blew  in  on  all  sides, 
and  whistled  and  howled  through  the  winter  nights  like 
the  voices  of  unquiet  spirits.  It  was  to  this  dreary  abode, 
without,  I  believe,  a  parallel  for  desolateness,  that  I  was 
accustomed  to  return  from  my  emploj-er's  office  each  night 
between  eleven  and  twelve  through  three  long  years.  I 
scarcely  regarded  my  own  sufferings  when  I  reflected  on 

*  This  is  purely  imaginary  ;  and  when  I  told  Mangan  that  I  did  not 
think  it  a  faithful  picture,  he  told  me  he  dreamt  it. 
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those  of  my  relatives — my  mother  especially,  whose  forti- 
tude was  admirable — and  yet  I  did  suffer,  and  dreadfully. 
I  was  a  slave  of  the  most  miserable  order.  Coerced  to 
remain  for  the  most  part  bound  to  one  spot  from  early 
morning  till  near  midnight,  tied  down  to  "the  dulJ 
drudgery  of  the  desk's  dead  wood  "  unceasingly,  without 
sympathy  or  companionship,  my  heart  felt  as  if  it  were 
gradually  growing  into  the  inanimate  material  I  wrote  on. 
I  scarcely  seemed  like  a  thing  of  life ;  and  yet  at  intervals- 
the  spirit  within  me  would  struggle  to  vindicate  itself;  and 
the  more  poetical  part  of  my  disposition  would  seek  to 
burst  into  imperfect  existence.  Some  lines  which  I  pro- 
duced about  this  time  may  serve  to  give  my  readers  a 
notion  of  the  sentiments  which,  even  amid  want  and 
bitter  pain,  and  loneliness  of  soul,  may  sometimes  agitate 
the  breast  of  a  boy  of  sixteen  : — 

GENIUS. 

0  Genius  !  Genius  !  all  thou  dost  endure 

First  from  thyself,  and  finally  from  those 

The  Earth-bound  and  the  blind,  who  cannot  feel 

That  there  be  souls  with  purposes  as  pure 

And  lofty  as  the  mountain  snows,  and  zeal 

All  quenchless  as  the  spirit  whence  it  flows  ; 

In  whom  that  fire,  struck  but  like  spark  from  steel 

In  other  bosoms,  ever  lives  and  glows  ! 

Of  such,  thrice  blest  are  they,  whom,  ere  mature 

Life  generate  woes  which  God  alone  can  heal, 

His  mercy  calls  to  a  loftier  sphere  than  this — 

For  the  mind's  conflicts  are  the  worst  of  woes  ; 

And  fathomless  and  fearful  yawns  the  Abyss 

Of  Darkness  thenceforth  under  all  who  inherit 

That  melancholy  changeless  hue  of  heart, 
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Which  flings  its  pale  gloom  o'er  the  years  of  Youth— - 

Those  most — or  least — illumined  by  the  spirit 

Of  the  Eternal  Archetype  of  Truth. 

For  such  as  these  there  is  no  peace  within 

Either  in  Action  or  in  Contemplation, 

From  first  to  last — but,  even  as  they  begin, 

They  close  the  dim  night  of  their  tribulation  ; 

Worn  by  the  torture  of  the  untiring  breast, 

Which  scorning  all,  and  shunned  of  all,  by  turns, 

Upheld  in  solitary  strength  begot 

By  its  own  unshared  shroudedness  of  lot, 

Through  years  and  years  of  crushed  hopes,  throbs  and  burns, 

And  burns  and  throbs,  and  will  not  be  at  rest, 

Searching  a  desolate  Earth  for  that  it  fmdeth  not !" 

My  physical  and  moral  torments,  iny  endurances  from 
cold,  heat,  hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  that  isolation  of  mind 
which  was  perhaps  worse  than  all,  in  the  end  flung  me 
into  a  fever,  and  I  was  transmitted  to  an  hospital.  This 
incident  I  should  hardly  deem  worthy  of  chronicling  if  it 
had  not  proved  the  occasion  of  introducing  into  my  blood 
the  seeds  of  a  more  virulent  disease  than  any  I  had  yet 
known — an  incurable  hypochondriasis.  There  was  a  poor 
child  in  the  convalescent  ward  of  the  institution,  who  was 
afflicted  from  head  to  foot  with  an  actual  leprosy ;  and 
there  being  no  vacant  bed  to  be  had,  I  was  compelled  to 
share  that  of  this  miserable  being,  which,  such  was  my 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  contagion,  I  did  without  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  the  inevitable  result.  But  in  a  few 
days  after  my  dismissal  from  the  hospital  this  result  but 
too  plainly  showed  itself  on  my  person  in  the  form  of  a 
malady  nearly  as  hideous  and  loathsome  as  that  of  the 
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wretched  boy  himself ;  and,  though  all  external  traces  of 
it  have  long  since  disappeared,  its  moral  effects  remain 
incorporated  with  my  mental  constitution  to  this  hour, 
and  will  probably  continue  with  rne  through  life.  It  was 
woe  on  woe,  and  "  within  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep." 
Yet  will  it  be  credited  ?  my  kindred  scarcely  seemed  to 
take  notice  of  this  new  and  terrible  mark  so  set  upon  me. 
Privation  and  despair  had  rendered  them  almost  indifferent 
to  everything  ;  and  for  me,  sullen,  self-inwrapt,  diseased 
within  and  without,  I  cared  not  to  call  their  attention  to 
it :  "  My  heart  had  grown  hard,  and  I  hurt  my  hand  when 
I  struck  it."* 

Very  slowly,  and  only  when  a  kind  acquaintance  (for  I 
was  not  yet  utterly  deserted),  came  forward  to  rescue  me 
from  the  grave  by  his  medical  skill,  did  I  in  some  degree 
conquer  the  malignity  of  this  ghastly  complaint.  Another 
disease,  however,  and  another  succeeded,  until  all  who 
knew  me  began  to  regard  me  as  one  appointed  to  a  linger- 
ing, living  martyrdom.  And,  for  myself,  I  scarcely  knew 
what  to  think  of  my  own  condition,  though  I  have  since 
learned  to  consider  it  as  the  mode  and  instrument  which 
an  all-wise  Providence  made  use  of  to  curb  the  outbreak- 
ings  of  that  rebellious  and  gloomy  spirit  that  smouldered 
like  a  volcano  within  me.  My  dominant  passion,  though 
I  guessed  it  not,  was  pride  ;  and  this  was  to  be  overcome 
by  pain  of  every  description  and  the  continual  sense  of 
self-helplessness.  Humiliation  was  what  I  required  ;  and 

*  Shakespeare. 
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that  bitterest  moral  drug  was  dealt  out  to  me  iu  lavish 
abundance.  Nay,  as  if  Pelion  were  to  be  piled  on  Ossa 
for  the  purpose  of  contributing  to  my  mortification,  I  was 
compelled  to  perform  my  very  penances  —  those  enjoined 
me  by  my  spiritual  director  —  in  darkness  and  subter- 
ranean places,  wheresoever  I  could  bury  myself  from  the 
face  of  living  man.  And  they  were  all  merciful  dispensa- 
tions these,  to  lift  me  out  of  the  hell  of  my  own  nature, 
compared  with  those  which  the  Almighty  afterwards 
adopted  for  my  deliverance. 

My  apprenticeship  terminated  :  but  so  did  nothing  else 
in  my  unhappy  position.  The  burden  of  an  entire  family 
lay  upon  me,  and  the  down-dragging  weight  on  my  spirit 
grew  heavier  from  day  to  day.  I  was  now  obliged  to 
seek  employment  wheresoever  I  could  find  it,  and  thankful 
was  I  when  even  my  father  and  mother  were  enabled  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  my  labour.  But  my  exasperated  mind 
(made  half  mad  through  long  disease)  would  frequently 
inquire,  though  I  scarcely  acknowledge  the  inquiry  to 
myself,  how  or  why  it  was  that  I  should  be  called  on  to 
sacrifice  the  Immortal  for  the  Mortal  ;  to  give  away  irre- 
vocably the  Promethean  fire  within  me  for  the  cooking  of 
a  beefsteak  ;  to  destroy  and  damn  my  own  soul  that  I 
might  preserve  for  a  few  miserable  months  or  years  the 
bodies  of  others.  Often  would  I  wander  out  into  the 
field  and  groan  to  GOD  for  help.  "  De  Profundis  cla- 
mavi  r  was  my  continual  cry.  And  in  truth,  although 
my  narrative  scarcely  appears  at  a  glance  to  justify  me, 
my  circumstances  taken  altogether  were  amply  sufficient 
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to  warrant  the  exclamation.  A  ruined  soul  in  a  wasted 
frame  ;  the  very  ideal  and  perfection  of  moral  and  physi- 
cal evil  combined  in  one  individual.  Let  the  reader 
imagine  these  and  draw  his  conclusions. 

After  a  short  while  matters  appeared  to  brighten  with 
me,  or  rather  to  assume  a  less  dusky  aspect.  I  was 
advised  by  a  worthy  medical  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Graham, 
of  Thomas  Street,  a  man  of  considerable  knowledge  and 
skill,  though  but  an  apothecary,  to  try  what  such  kinds 
of  exercise  as  fencing  or  ball  -playing  might  accomplish 
for  me.  "  The  mind,  my  dear  young  friend/'  observed 
this  intelligent  man  to  me,  "is  the  key  to  the  health,  a 
somewhat  rusty  key  to  persons  of  coarser  constitutions> 
bat  an  oiled  key  to  all  of  nervous  temperaments  and  y's- 
ceptible  apprehensions.  You  have  taken  long  walks  :  they 
have  done  you  no  good:  why?  Because  you  felt  no 
interest  in  them,  because  while  your  limbs  walked  one 
way,  your  mind  walked  another.  Try  the  foil  or  the 
racket,  and  you  will  be  a  new  man  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night." I  took  my  friend's  advice,  and  soon  was  in  a 
condition  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  vaticina- 
tion. Never,  perhaps,  was  such  a  change  witnessed  in 
the  health  and  spirits  of  a  human  being  as  that  which 
supervened  in  mine  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  The  almost 
miraculously  recuperative  power  which  has  since  been 
frequently  observed  to  exist  in  me  enjoyed  full  and  fair 
play.  I  arose,  as  it  were,  out  of  myself.  I  had  for  a  long 
time  subsisted  upon  nothing  but  bread  and  tea,  or  milk, 
with  my  heart  only  for  animal  food  ("bitter  diet,"  as 
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Byron  remarks),  giving  the  grosser  aliments  they  required 
to  my  relatives ;  but  I  now  felt  as  though  I  could  feast 
upon  air  and  thought  alone.  The  great  overcurtaining 
gloom,  which  had  become  to  me  a  sort  of  natural  atmos- 
phere, a  fifth  element,  still  in  a  degree  surrounded  me  ; 
but  my  experience  of  existence  at  this  time  was  that  of  a 
comparative  paradise.  Alas !  it  could  not  endure,  and  it 
did  not.  Another  book  in  the  Iliad  of  my  woes  was  to 
be  opened,  and  black  and  appalling  was  the  page  that  it 
presented  to  my  view. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

"  Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  !  farewell  content !" — Shakespeare. 

Amid  the  glow  of  soul  which  I  experienced  through  the 
change  in  my  situation  from  absolute  bondage  to  com- 
parative liberty,  I  could  not  forget  the  links  that  bound 
me  to  those  who  still  depended  on  me  for  the  very  breath 
of  life.  That  they  appeared  as  indifferent  to  my  powers 
of  endurance  as  the  storms  are  to  those  of  the  rock  they 
assault  was  nothing  to  me.  That  they  were  in  health, 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  I  was  in  a  state  of  chronical 
illness,  and  old  in  soul  though  young  in  years,  touched 
me  little  or  nothing.  They  were  still  my  parents,  and 
only  as  such  could  I  regard  them.  I  willingly  overlooked 
the  maxim  of  St.  Paul  that  the  elder  should  lay  up  for 
the  younger  portion  of  the  family,  and  not  the  younger 
for  the  elder.  Within  about  nine  months  after  the  ter- 
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mination  of  my  apprenticeship  a  situation  was  offered  me 
in  a  solicitor's  office,  the  salary  derivable  from  which 
though  humble  enough,  was  sufficient  to  elevate  us  in 
some  degree  above  the  depths  of  our  former  poverty  ;  and 
this  situation  I  accepted,  not  gladly  —  for  a  foreboding  of 
what  was  to  come  haunted  me  now  with  more  intense 
force  than  ever  —  but  resignedly,  and  in  the  full  belief  that 
I  was  merely  fulfilling  a  destiny  which  I  could  not  oppose, 
and  which  I  had  no  right  to  arraign. 

I  weary  the  reader  by  calling  on  him  for  ever  to  listen 
to  a  tale  of  unmitigated  calamity.  But  as  I  am  bound  to 
adhere  to  strict  truth  in  this  autobiography,  he  will  kindly 
forgive  as  well  the  monotqny  of  general  reflection  as  of 
particular  detail  which  he  here  encounters.  By-and-by 
I  may  invite  his  attention  to  more  cheerful  and  consola- 
tory matter.  At  present  the  scroll  which  I  am  compelled 
to  unroll  before  him  is,  like  that  of  the  prophet,  "  Written 
within  and  without  with  mourning,  lamentation,  and 
woe."  And  perhaps  those  who  are  more  desirous  of  under- 
standing the  motives  than  of  listening  to  a  cold  recital  of 
the  actions  of  another  may  find  some  interest  in  perusing 
a  record  which,  I  willingly  admit,  embodies  hardly  a  sen- 
tence upon  which  the  mere  worldling  would  care  to 
expend  a  moment's  reflection, 

I  had  not  been  long  installed  in  my  new  situation  before 
all  the  old  maladies  under  which  I  had  laboured  returned 
with  double  force.  The  total  want  of  exercise  to  which  I 
was  subjected  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  tell  with  ruinous 
effect  upon  a  frams  whose  long-continued  state  of  ex- 
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haustion  had  only  received  a  temporary  relief  from  the 
few  months'  change  of  life  to  which  I  have  adverted.  But 
other  agencies  also  combined  to  overwhelm  and  prostrate 
me.  The  coarse  ribaldry,  the  vile  and  vulgar  oaths,  and 
the  brutal  indifference  to  all  that  is  true  and  beautiful  and 
good  in  the  universe,  of  my  office  companions,  affected  me 
in  a  manner  difficult  to  conceive.  My  nervous  and  kypo- 
chondriacal  feelings  almost  verged  upon  insanity.  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cavern  with  serpents 
and  scorpions,  and  all  hideous  and  monstrous  things,  which 
writhed  and  hissed  around  me,  and  discharged  their  slime 
and  venom  upon  my  person.  These  hallucinations  were 
considerably  aided  and  aggravated  by  the  pestiferous 
atmosphere  of  the  office,  the  chimney  of  which  smoked 
continually,  and  for  some  hours  before  the  close  of  the 
day  emitted  a  sulphurous  exhalation  that  at  times  literally 
caused  me  to  gasp  for  breath.  In  a  word,  I  felt  utterly 
and  thoroughly  miserable.  The  wretched  depression  of 
my  spirits  could  not  escape  the  notice  of  my  mother ;  but 
she  passed  no  remark  on  it,  and  left  me  in  the  evenings 
altogether  to  myself  and  my  books ;  for  unfortunately, 
instead  of  endeavouring  somewhat  to  fortify  my  consti- 
tution by  appropriating  my  spare  hours  to  exercise,  I 
consumed  these  in  unhealthy  reading.  My  morbid  sensi- 
bilities thus  daily  increasing  and  gaining  ground,  while 
my  bodily  powers  declined  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
result  was  just  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  For 
the  second  time  of  my  life  nature  succumbed  under  the 
intolerable  burden  imposed  upon  her ;  and  an  attack  of 
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illness  removed  me  for  a  season  from  the  sphere  of  my 
irksome  and  melancholy  duties.  My  place  in  the  office 
was  assumed  by  my  younger  brother,  John,  a  stout  and 
healthy  lad  of  nineteen,  who  had  already  acquired  some 
slight  experiences  in  the  mysteries  of  scrivenery  and 
attorneyship,  and  I  returned  home. 

My  confinement  to  bed  on  this  occasion  was  not  of  long 
duration ;  but,  though  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  able 
to  crawl  about  once  more,  I  was  far  indeed  from  being 
recovered. 

A  settled  melancholy  took  possession  of  my  being.  A 
sort  of  torpor  and  weariness  of  life  succeeded  to  my  former 
over-excited  sensibilities.  Books  no  longer  interested  me 
as  before ;  and  my  own  unshared  thoughts  were  a  burden 
and  a  torment  unto  me.  Again  I  essayed  the  effect  of 
active  exercise,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  give  over,  from 
sheer  weakness  and  want  of  animal  spirits.  I  indulged, 
however,  occasionally  in  long  walks  into  the  country 
around  Dublin,  and  the  sight  of  hills,  fields,  and  streams, 
to  which  i  had  long  been  unaccustomed,  produced  in  me 
a  certain  placidity  of  mind,  with  which,  had  I  understood 
my  own  true  interests  for  time  and  eternity,  I  ought  to 
have  remained  contented.  But  contented  I  did  not,  and 
would  not  remain.  I  desired  to  be  aroused,  excited, 
shocked  even.  My  grand  moral  malady — for  physical 
ailments  I  also  had,  and  singular  of  their  kind — was  an  im- 
patience of  life  and  its  commonplace  pursuits.  I  wanted 
to  penetrate  the  great  enigma  of  human  destiny  and  my 
own,  to  know  "  the  be-all,  and  the  end-all,"  the  worst  that 
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could  happen  here  or  hereafter,  the  final  denouement  of 
a  drama  that  so  strangely  united  the  two  extremes  of 
broad  farce  and  thrilling  tragedy,  and  wherein  mankind 
played  at  once  the  parts  of  actors  and  spectators. 

If  I  perused  any  books  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure,  they 
were  such  as  treated  of  the  wonderful  and  terrible  in  art, 
nature  and  society.  Descriptions  of  battles  and  histories 
of  revolutions ;  accounts  of  earthquakes,  inundations,  and 
tempests ;  and  narratives  of  "  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field,"  possessed  a  charm  for  me  which  I  could  neither 
resist  nor  explain.  It  was  some  time  before  this  feeling 
merged  into  another,  the  sentiment  of  religion  and  its 
ineffable  mysteries.  To  the  religious  duties  enjoined  by 
my  Church  I  had  always  been  attentive,  but  I  now 
became  deeply  devotional,  addicted  myself  to  ascetic 
practices,  and  studied  the  lives  of  the  saints  with  <the 
profoundest  admiration  of  their  grand  and  extraordinary 
virtues.  If  my  mind  had  been  of  a  larger  and  sterner 
order,  all  this  had  been  well  enough,  and  I  should  doubt- 
less have  reaped  nothing  but  unmixed  advantage  from 
my  labours.  But,  constituted  as  I  was,  the  effect  of  those 
upon  me  was  rather  injurious  than  beneficial.  I  gradually 
became  disquieted  by  doubts,  not  of  the  great  truths  of 
faith,  for  these  I  never  questioned,  but  my  own  capacity, 
so  to  speak,  for  salvation. 

Taking  a  retrospective  view  of  all  the  events  of  my  fore- 
gone years,  reflecting  on  what  I  had  been  and  then  was,  and 
meditating  on  what  it  was  probable  that  I  should  live  to 
be,  I  began  to  think,  with  Buffon,  that  it  is  not  impossible 
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that  some  beings  may  have  been  created  expressly  for 
unhappiness  ;  and  I  knew  that  Cowper  had  lived,  and 
perhaps  died,  in  the  dreadful  belief  that  he  himself  was  a 
castaway,  and  a  "  vessel  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 

Scruples  of  conscience  also  multiplied  upon  me  in  such 
numbers  in  the  interval  between  each  of  my  confessions 
that  my  mind  became  a  chaos  of  horrors,  and  all  the  fires 
of  Pandemonium  seemed  to  burn  in  my  brain.  I  consulted 
several  clergymen  with  regard  to  what  I  should  do  in  this 
extremity.  Most  recommended  me  to  mix  in  cheerful 
and  gay  society.  One  alone,  I  remember,  counselled  me 
to  pray.  And  pray  I  did,  for  I  had  so  held  myself  aloof 
from  the  companionship  of  others  that  I  knew  of  no  society 
with  which  I  could  mix.  But  I  derived  no  consolation 
from  praying.  I  felt  none  of  that  confidence  in  God  then, 
which,  thanks  to  his  almighty  power  and  grace,  I  have  so 
frequently  known.  The  gates  of  heaven  seemed  barred 
against  me  :  its  floor  and  walls  of  brass  and  triple  adamant 
repelled  my  cries  :  and  I  appeared  to  myself  to  be  sending 
a  voice  of  agony  into  some  interminable  chasm.  This 
deplorable  interior  state,  one  which  worlds  and  diadems 
should  not  bribe  me  into  experiencing  again,  continued 
for  about  a  twelvemonth,  after  which  it  gradually  disap- 
peared, not  through  progress  of  time,  not  through  any 
progress  of  reasoning,  or,  indeed,  any  effort  of  my  own, 
but  remarkably  enough,  precisely  through  the  agency  of 
the  very  remedy  recommended  me  by  my  spiritual 
Advisers. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Farewell  the  tranquil  rnind  !  farewell  content."—  Shakespeare. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  about  half- 
way down  an  avenue  which  breaks  the  continuity  of  that 
part  of  the  Circular  Road,  extending  from  Harold's  Cross 
to  Dolphin's  Barn,  stands  a  house  plain  in  appearance,  and 
without  any  peculiarity  of  external  structure  to  attract  the 
passenger's  notice.  Adjoining  the  house  is  a  garden,  with 
a  sort  of  turret-lodge  at  the  extreme  end,  which  looks 
forth  on  the  high  road.  The  situation  is  lone  and  un- 
picturesque ;  and  he  who  should  pause  to  dwell  on  it 
must  be  actuated  by  other  and  deeper  and,  possibly,  sadder 
feelings  than  any  that  such  a  scene  would  be  likely  to 
excite  in  the  breast  of  the  poet  or  the  artist.  Perhaps  he 
should  be  under  the  influence  of  such  emotions  as  I 
recently  experienced  in  passing  the  spot  after  an  absence 
from  it  of  seventeen  years.  Seventeen  years !  let  me 
rather  say  seventeen  centuries.  For  life  upon  life  has 
followed  and  been  multiplied  on  and  within  me  during 
that  long,  long  era  of  passion,  trouble,  and  sin.  The 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  of  my  soul  have  been  dug  up 
from  their  ancient  sepulchres.  The  few  broken  columns 
and  solitary  arches  which  form  the  present  ruins  of  what 
was  once  Palmyra,  present  not  a  fainter  or  more  imperfect 
picture  of  that  great  city  as  it  flourished  in  the  days  of  its 
youth  and  glory  than  I,  as  I  am  now,  of  what  I  was  before 
I  entered  on  the  career  to  which  I  was  introduced  by  my 
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first  acquaintance  with  that  lone  house  in  1831.  Years  of 
so  much  mingled  pleasure  and  sorrow  !  whither  have  you 
departed  ?  or  rather,  why  were  you  allotted  me  ?  You 
delivered  me  from  sufferings  which,  at  least,  were  of  a 
guiltless  order,  and  would  shortly,  in  a  better  world,  have 
been  exchanged  for  joys,  to  give  me  up  to  others,  the 
bitter  fruits  of  late  repentance,  and  which  await  no  re- 
compense, and  know  no  change,  save  change  from  severe 
to  severer.  But,  alas !  thus  it  was,  is,  and  must  be.  My 
plaint  is  chorussed  by  millions.  Generation  preaches  to 
generation  in  vain.  It  is  ever  and  everywhere  the  same 
old  immemorial  tale.  From  the  days  of  Adam  in  Eden 
to  our  own,  we  purchase  knowledge  at  the  price  of  inno- 
cence. Like  Aladdin  in  the  subterranean  garden,  we  are 
permitted  to  heap  together  and  gather  up  as  much  hard 
bright  gold  and  diamonds  as  we  will — but  we  are  forever, 
therefore,  entombed  from  the  fresh  natural  green  pastures 
and  the  healthy  daylight. 

In  the  course  of  my  desultory  rambles  about  the  suburbs 
of  the  city  it  would  sometimes  happen  that  I  should  feel 
obliged  to  stop  and  rest,  even  though  nothing  better  than 
a  hedge-side  or  a  field-hillock  afforded  me  the  means  of  a 
few  moments'  repose.  The  reader  will,  therefore,  imagine 
me  reclining,  rather  than  seated,  on  a  long  knoll  of  grass  by 
a  stream -side  beyond  Kathfarnham,  and  closely  adjacent 
to  Koundtown,  while  the  sun  is  setting  on  an  evening  in 
June.  I  held  in  my  hand  a  book,  with  the  covers  turned 
down  ;  it  was  Les  Pensees  de  Pascal.  As  I  lay  revolving 
in  my  mind  some  of  the  sublime  truths  contained  in  this 
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celebrated  work,  I  was  somewhat  suddenly  approached 
and  accosted  by  a  fashionably-dressed  and  intelligent- 
looking  young  man,  whom  I  had  twice  or  thrice  before 
observed  sauntering  about  this  neighbourhood. 

"  May  I  ask,"  he  inquired,  "  the  nature  of  your  studies  ?" 

I  placed  the  book  in  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it  for  a 
moment,  and  then  returned  it  to  me  without  speaking. 

"  You  don't  read  French  ?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  he  replied  ;  *'  who  does  not  now-a-days. 
But  that  is  a  very  unhealthy  work." 

I  perceived  at  once  that  there  was  a  great  gulf  between 
us ;  and  as  I  had  even  then  learned  enough  of  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  to  know  that  disputation  hardly  ever 
converts  or  convinces,  I  contented  myself  with  remarking, 
in  an  indifferent  manner :  "  Everything  in  this  world  is 
unhealthy." 

The  stranger  smiled.  "And  yet,"  said  he,  "you  feel 
pleasure,  I  am  sure,  in  the  contemplation  of  this  beautiful 
scenery ;  and  you  admire  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun." 

"  I  have  pleasure  in  nothing,  and  I  admire  nothing," 
answered  I;  "  I  hate  scenery  and  suns.  I  see  nothing  in 
creation  but  what  is  fallen  and  ruined." 

My  companion  made  no  immediate  remark  upon  this, 
but  after  a  pause  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand,  and  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  read  aloud  that  passage  in  which 
Pascal  compares  the  world  to  a  dungeon,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants to  condemned  criminals,  awaiting  the  summons  to 
execution. 

"Can  you  believe,  my  friend,"  the  stranger  asked,  "for 
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short  as  our  acquaintance  has  been,  I  venture  to  call  you 
such,  can  you  believe  this  to  be  true  ?" 

"  Why  not  ?"  I  replied.  "  My  own  experiences,  feelings, 
life,  sufferings,  all  testify  to  my  soul  of  its  truth.  But 
before  I  add  anything  further,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask 
what  religion  you  profess  ?" 

"  A  good  one,  I  hope,"  he  answered ;  "  I  have  been 
reared  a  Catholic  Christian." 

"Then,"  said  I,  "you  know  that  it  is  the  belief  of  the 
holiest  and  most  learned  theologians  of  your  Church  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  will  be  irrevocably  consigned  to 
eternal  misery." 

"  Really  I  know  no  such  thing,"  he  replied. 

"  Have  you  never  read  Massillon,"  I  asked,  "  on  the 
small  number  of  the  saved  r' 

"  I  take  the  judgment  of  no  one  individual,  even  in  my 
own  Church,"  he  answered,  "  as  my  guide.  The  goodness, 
the  justice  of  God " 

I  interrupted  him.     "  Stop,"  said  I,  "  What  do  you " 

[Here  the  manuscript  comes  suddenly  to  an  end.] 
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THE  following  notice  of  the  POETS  AND  POETRY  OF 
MTJNSTER  appeared  in  the  Irishman,  November  3rd, 
1849,  and  we  give  it  here  because  it  is  one  of  the  earliest 
criticisms  of  the  volume: — 

JAMES  CLARENCE  MAJTGAN;  what  a  life  was  thine,  and,  alas,  how 
suggestive  of  saddest,  dreariest  reflections  ! 

Six  months  ago  you  were  a  homeless,  houseless  wanderer,  through 
the  streets  of  this  city,  shunned  by  the  opulent  who  could  have  relieved 
you  with  the  crumbs  from  their  table,  and  utterly  unknown,  save 
in  your  deathless  song,  to  those  epicures  of  taste  who  banqueted 
on  the  rich  repast  your  genius  provided  them  in  newspapers  and 
periodicals!  You  were  dubbed  "drunkard"  by  one,  and  "opium- 
eater"  by  another.  The  Pharisee  whom  you  asked  for  alms  gave  you 
a  homily — the  Nice  Scented  Gentleman  who  admired  your  "  soul  mated 
with  song,"  fled  all  contact  with  your  person,  as  though  you  were  a 
pollution  ;  and  need  we  wonder  if  that  soul  of  thine,  sickened  and  dis- 
gusted at  the  unrealities  of  life — at  this  eternal  cant  about  Christian 
charity,  and  commiseration  for  human  errors  and  frailties — longed  and 
pined  for  that  shelter  which  God  alone  can  give  ? 

Christian  charity  and  commiseration,  forsooth  !  Where  did  you  find 
one  or  the  other?  In  Saint  Vincent's  Hospital,  where  those  angelic 
beings,  the  charitable  sisterhood,  bring  consolation  to  the  sick  one's 
pillow,  and  balm  to  the  bruised  spirit — in  the  apartment  of  the  priest 
who  gave  his  second  coat,  with  a  moiety  of  the  coppers  wherewith  he  is 
recompensed  for  encountering  death  in  the  house  of  pestilence,  and  the 
half  of  that  scanty  meal  with  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  allows 
him  to  refresh  himself.  Yes,  but  there  was  another  who  never  shunned 
or  fled  you,  even  when  you  lay  bleeding,  wounded,  and  robbed  of  right 
reason  by  those  most  accursed  of  all  freebooters,  whisky  and  despair  ! 

This  good  Samaritan  was  the  publisher  of  the  volume  before  us,  and 
he,  poor  fellow,  little  richer  than  yourself  in  this  world's  goods,  did 
give,  with  a  kind  hand,  such  as  well  becomes  the  true  Celt's  generous 
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nature,  the  little  he  could  afford.  What  was  that  little  ?— a  seat  at  hia 
humble  hearth — half  the  poor  meal  that  an  occasional  profitable  specu- 
lation in  some  old  book  enabled  him  to  purchase,  a  few  pens,  an  ink- 
bottle,  candle,  and  a  literal  prose  version  of  those  old  songs,  whose  melt- 
ing pathos,  and  quaint  wit,  would  not  lose  a  particle  of  one  or  the  other 
when  mated  to  English  verse  by  such  a  man  as  Mangan. 

Oh,  base  perfidious  world  !  This  Mangan,  concerning  whom  so  many 
fireside  philosophers  have  grown  enamoured  of  writing — whose  genius 
they  now  extol,  when  praise  and  censure  fall  uselessly  on  his  clay — this 
Mangan,  on  whose  character  and  misfortunes  so  much  of  twaddle  and 
gossip  has  been  expended  by  men  who  would  not  bestow  on  him,  while 
living,  as  much  as  would  buy  him  a  pennyworth  of  bread  ! — this  child 
of  genius  was  allowed  to  dree  his  last  moments  of  agony  in  a  common 
lazar-house,  and  of  all  his  admirers  (curse  the  cant !)  who  followed  his 
remains  to  their  resting-place,  the  short  notice  of  him  prefixed  to 
this  volume  will  tell.  Had  Mangan  been  a  rich  man,  with  ten  times 
more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  sins  against  God,  and  human 
nature,  which  usually,  and  par  excellence^  seem  peculiar  to  that 
class — the  newspapers  would  have  gone  into  mourning  for  him,  aye, 
deep  mourning,  and  his  sorely  'reaved  relatives  would  erect  a  pyramid 
or  a  mausoleum,  with  a  verbose  epitaph,  very  gorgeous,  and  very 
mendacious,  for  stone  don't  blush !  Without  fear  of  being  deemed 
egotistic,  the  proprietor  of  this  paper  can  safely  lay  his  hand  on  his 
heart  and  assure  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  subject,  that  he  did, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  what  in  him  lay,  to  correct  eccentricities, 
and  solace  the  miseries  of  poor  Clarence.  Had  he  no  other  gratifying 
proof  of  his  conviction,  the  poetry  which  Mangan  wrote  for  the  Irish- 
man, and  what  still  remains  in  his  hands  unpublished,  would,  or 
ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt. 

The  recollection  of  the  23rd  of  June,  the  day  on  which  Mangan  was 
buried  in  Glasnevin,  has  induced  us  to  moralize,  instead  of  telling  our 
readers  what  the  volume  of  the  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Munster  contains. 

O'Daly,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  Irish  language,  and  conver- 
sant with  the  written  and  traditional  lives  of  the  Munster  Bards,  has 
furnished  sundry  biographical  notices  of  these  worthies,  in  whose  lives 
the  antithetical  elements  of  sparkling  fun  and  wailful  melancholy  so 
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strangely  blend.  A  queer  set  of  fellows  were  those  bards  ! — one  hour 
rollicking  in  the  shebeen-house,  and  the  next,  seated  on  some  tradition 
haunted  rath,  keening  the  woes  of  Inisfail,  and  the  persecution  of  the 
old  religion  ! — beaten,  though  never  vanquished,  on  a  hundred  fields, 
the  undying  attachment  to  the  land  of  their  birth,  and  the  religion  of 
their  fathers,  is  the  grand  and  leading  idea  which  those  Gaelic  singers 
seem  to  love,  and  weave  into  all  their  compositions.  When  we  remem- 
ber that  this  idea,  so  beautifully  pervading  all  the  songs  of  our  bards,  has 
been  cherished  and  dwelt  upon  by  thousands  long  gone  to  the  "  lampless 
land,"  must  we  not  do  honour  to  the  men,  who,  despite  degradation  and 
bondage,  fostered  the  remembrances  of  old,  and  kept  the  faint  heart, 
though  drooping,  still  hoping  on  for  a  day  of  retribution,  which,  alas, 
seems  retiring  farther  and  farther  from  us,  into  the  dim  distance?  Moore's 
songs  were  made  for  the  ballroom,  and  for  gentle  maidens,  who  sit  down 
to  a  piano,  manufactured  by  some  London  house — they  are,  beyond  a 
doubt,  matchless  in  their  caste— but,  before  Moore  sung,  our  grand- 
mothers at  the  spinning-wheel,  and  our  great-grandfathers,  whether 
delving  in  the  fields,  or  shouldering  a  musket  in  the  brigades,  sang  these 
time-consecrated  verses,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  Ireland,  her  lost 
glories,  and  cherished  aspirations.  Before  Moore  was,  those  bards  were, 
and  it  is  but  fair  to  give  their  memory  that  honour  which  some  would 
bestow  exclusively  on  the  author  of  "The  Irish  Melodies."  How  few 
out  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  peasantry  ever  heard  a  single  song  out  of 
the  "Melodies?"  How  many  generations  have  sung  that  song  of  the 
"  Fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  !"  chaunted  by  one  Mac  Con  Mara,  who  (be  not 
startled,  0  sceptic  !)  set  up  a  school  in  Hamburgh.  A  school  in  Ham- 
burgh !  aye,  verily  an  Irish  bard — call  him,  if  you  like,  a  mere  hedge 
echool  master — did,  somewhere  about  the  year  1785,  set  up  an  academy  in 
Hamburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating,  and,  in  all  probability  of 
whacking,  more  Hibernico,  young  Teutons.  If  you  have  a  doubt  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  the  said  Mac  Con  Mara,  read  this  Latin  epitaph 
written  by  him  for  a  brother  bard  :— 

"  Plangite  Pierides,  vester  decessit  alumnus 
Eochades  non  est,  cunctaque  rura  silent. 
Pacem  optavit,  pace  igitur  versatur  in  alta  ; 
Ad  superi  tendit  regna  beata  Patris." 
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Mirthful,  or  moody  this  love  of  fatherland  and  of  religion  charac- 
terises, ray,  deeply  marks  each  and  every  one  of  the  bardic  songs; 
We  may  now  and  again  find  fault  with  the  little  use  to  which  they 
employ  mere  imagery  ;  nevertheless,  some  of  their  images  are  so 
quaint  in  themselves  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  that  "  gossamer 
spinning"  to  which  other  poets  would  have  devoted  them  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  that  instance  of  the  lover  who  apostrophises  his  "ringletted 
Mary." 

We  might  multiply  examples  of  this  sort  from  the  volume  before  us,  if 
we  were  not  afraid  to  impress  our  readers  with  the  notion  that  those 
song-makers  devoted  themselves  and  their  muse  to  love  and  strong 
drink  ;  far  otherwise  :  their  grand  source  of  inspiration  was  native  land 
and  religion — instance  the  retort  of  John  O'Tuomy,  who  reproves  the 
"Dame  of  the  Slender  Wattle,"  doubtless,  the  wife  of  some  strong 
farmer,  who  employed  the  said  O'Tuomy,  for  the  very  unpoeticai 
occupation  of  herding  her  hens. 

But  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  to  ourselves  will  not  allow  us  to  say 
all  we  might  wish  in  praise  of  these  old  song-makers,  or  of  the  beauty 
of  Mangan's  versions.  Those  songs  are  an  integral  portion  of  the  history 
of  this  napless  land  ;  to  know  the  latter,  as  we  would  wish  you  to  know 
it,  you  must  be  familiar  with  the  former. 

With  this  hurried  notice  we  commend  this  beautiful  volume  replete 
with  song — with  the  elegant  song  of  Mangan — to  every  lover  of  nation- 
ality. Alas  !  for  Mangan.  Let  the  wreaths,  twined  by  him  a  short  time 
before  Death  came  to  carry  off  his  glorious  soul,  be  strewn  as  flowers 
upon  his  fresh-made  grave— -"Et  tumulum  facite,  et  tumulo  super- 
addite  carmen. " 


THE 
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T>ormch<voh  rnAc  con-mAnA. 


DONOGH  MAC  CON-MARA,  or  Mac  na  Mara,  as  the  name 
is  vulgarly  spelled,  was  surnamed,  from  the  red  colour  of 
his  hair  TDormcAt)  RuA*6  ;*  for,  as  many  of  our  readers  may 
be  aware,  the  Irish  peasantry  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  designate  individuals  from  certain  personal  marks  or 
peculiarities  —  not  unfrequently  ludicrous  ;  a  man  with 
crooked  legs  being,  for  instance,  called  "  C<un-cof  AC,"  and 
one  with  a  nose  turned  awry,  "  CAm-f]\onAc,"  while  a  corpu- 
lent person  is  styled  "toot^-rhofi." 

T)onnc<v6  was  a  native  of  Cratloe,in  the  county  of  Clare, 
and  connected  by  blood  with  the  Mac  Namaras  of  that 
locality.  He  made  his  appearance  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  about  the  year  1738,  while  on  his  way  home- 
ward from  a  foreign  college,  whither  he  had  been  sent  in. 
early  youth  to  pursue  the  theological  studies  —  the  penal 
laws  at  that  period,  as  we  need  scarcely  remark,  render- 

*  The  use  of  soubriquets  to  denote  personal  peculiarities  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity  in  Ireland,  and  still  exists  to  a  great  extent  among  the 
peasantry. 
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ing  it  imperative  on  a  candidate  for  the  Catholic  priest- 
hood to  forsake  his  own  country,  and  seek  that  instruction 
abroad  which  he  was  not  suffered  to  obtain  at  home.  His 
wild  and  freak-loving  propensities  had  procured  his  ex- 
pulsion from  college,  after  he  had  spent  four  years  within 
its  walls ;  and  thus  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  his 
native  soil,  and  locate  himself  in  Waterford. 

He  had  not  long  sojourned  in  this  county  before  he 
became  acquainted  with  one  William  Moran,  a  kindred 
spirit,  celebrated  in  bardic  lore  among  the  peasantry  of  his 
native  county.  Moran  kept  a  classical  hedge  academy  at 
Knockbee,  in  the  parish  of  SliAb  CUA,*  a  village  within 
an  hour's  walk  of  the  birth-place  of  the  writer  of  this 
sketch ;  and  here,  he  and  his  friend  laboured  conjointly  for 
the  enlightenment  and  edification  of  the  young  students 
who  attended  their  school,  and  taught  them  the  various 
languages  which  T>ormcAt>  tlu<y6  learned  abroad,  and  Moran 
acquired  at  home. 

*  Stiabh  Cua  (now  called  Sliabh  g-Cua),  a  large  mountain  district 
lying  midway  between  the  towns  of  Clonmel  and  Dungarvan,  in  the 
county  of  Waterford.  In  an  ancient  MS.  life  of  St.  Mochuda,  which 
•we  perused  some  years  ago,  much  light  is  thrown  on  the  ancient  topo- 
graphy of  this  locality;  for  it  appears  that  St.  Mochuda  and  his 
community  made  a  short  stay  here,  with  the  view  of  founding  a  monas- 
tery, but  afterwards  proceeded  to  Lismore.  One  of  the  five  preroga- 
tives of  the  King  of  Cashel  was  "to  pass  over  Sliabh  Cua  [with  a  band 
of]  fifty  men,  after  pacifying  the  South  of  Eire." — See  Leabhar  nag-Ceart 
(Book  of  Bights),  p.  5,  published  by  the  Celtic  Society.  The  name  is 
Btill  preserved,  but  applied  to  the  parish  of  Seskinan,  which  is  the  most 
fertile  in  the  district. 
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How  long  the  alliance  lasted  between  the  erudite  pair 
we  have  no  certain  means  of  ascertaining  ;  but,  according 
to  the  tradition  of  the  peasantry,  it  held  good  until  the 
bards,  "  in  an  evil-starred  hour,"  as  the  Orientals  phrase 
it,  or,  as  we  would  say,  in  a  moment  of  luckless  frolic, 
happened,  in  one  of  their  poetical  effusions,  to  "  damn  to 
immortal  fame  "  a  certain  fair  and  frail  young  damsel  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  enraged  at  being  thus  publicly 
satirised,  set  the  hedge  " academy "  in  flames;  so  that  a 
dissolution  of  partnership  between  the  "fratres  fraterrimi" 
•was  the  immediate  and  melancholy  result. 

The  next  locality  chosen  by  ITUc  Con-tn^A  appears 
to  have  been  the  barony  of  Imokilly,*  an  extensive  district 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Youghal,  in  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  he  commenced  business  "  on  his  own  account ;"  but 
bis  stay  here  must  have  been  very  brief,  for  we  fiad  him 
shortly  afterwards  located  in  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford.  The  hedge-school  occupation 
not  prospering  here,  he  soon  departed  for  Newfoundland. 

Accordingly,  being  well  equipped,  by  the  munificence  of 
nis  neighbours,  with  food  and  raiment  for  the  voyage,  he  set 
out  for  Waterford,  and  thence  repairing  to  Passage,  a  small 
seaport  town  on  the  Suir,  below  Waterford,  he  embarked 
for  his  new  destination  on  the  24th  of  May,  1745,  or,  as 
some  accounts  have  it,  1748,  or  1755.  But,  alas !  the 
winds  and  waves  proved  adverse  to  his  wishes.  He  had 

*That  portion  of  this  extensive  district  which  immediately  adjoins 
the  town  of  Youghal  is  known  among  the  natives  as  "  The  Barony." 
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been  but  a  few  days  at  sea  when  a  storm  arose,  which 
drove  the  vessel  on  the  coast  of  France,  where  the  crew 
fell  in  with  a  French  frigate,  which  forced  them  to  hoist 
sail  and  steer  their  course  homeward  to  the  Emerald  Isle  ; 
and  consequently,  poor  TTlAc  Con-tTlA|iA  was  obliged  to 
resume  his  former  avocation  in  the  very  place  which  he 
had  so  recently  left.  A  Mr.  Power,  one  of  his  patrons, 
who  died  but  a  short  time  ago,  humorously  insisted  upon 
having  a  narrative  of  the  voyage  from  him,  and  our  hero 
accordingly  produced  a  mock  ^Eneid  of  about  eighty  stanzas 
on  the  subject,  which  he  entitled,  "  G-AccfiA  ghioVta  An 
Abloom,"  «'  The  April  Fool's  Tale."  Of  this  poem  Edward 
O'Reilly,  in  his  "  Irish  Writers,"  remarks  :  "  There  are 
some  lines  in  it  by  no  means  inferior  to  any  of  Virgil's  ;" 
and  he  quotes  the  shout  of  Charon,  as  described  by  the 
Irish  bard,  thus  :  — 


-pe 

te  plAHTI  A  §UUAX)  X)O  CfUOCA-O  HA  ^ 

*Oo  cuAlxYo  AH  cj\uirme  e,  '-p  ctnp  1-p^ionn  ^eim  A]"!'* 


•  He  lifted  up  his  voice ;  he  raised  a  howl  and  yell 
That  shook  the  firmament,  as  from  some  vast  bell ; 
Awakened  one  grand  peal,  that  roused  the  depths  of  hell  !" 


Among  other  eloquent  passages  in  it,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing allusions  to  his  partnership  with  Moran,his  location 
at  the  Barony,  and  his  removal  to  Middlethird  : — 
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"  A  r)-x>eirum,  -oo  cAbAjtpAinn  mAn  mAt,Aipc  te  btn-oeACAf 
Air\  A  beiu  f  An  m-bAite,  no  A  5-cAtAc-pofic  e 
tlo  fAn  m-UA|uirhAin  Atn  neAjAcugA-o  't>in 
<<\5  neic  mo  ceAcpAthAnn  Y  A$  f  mAccugA-o  mo 

tlo  f  An  5-C|VeAUAtA1<6  A  ^-cteACCAX)   mo 

tlo  A  ItumneAc  jx>fi  SionAinn  nA  g-cAot  m-bA]ic, 
tlo  Aiji  ShtiAb  5GAi  CUA  -ptjgbuAt)  -peibe, 
x\5  piAjA  tucc  TDUAII,  •o|\UAgA,  Y  c1ei|\ec, 
Tlo  A  b-pocAijA  UitliAm  Hi  tTHiofiAin,  -porm 
*OheAH]:Ac  -peAn  X)AH  6f  cionn 


*'  All  I  have  penned  I  would  joyously  give  away, 

To  be  at  home,  or  in  some  snug  seaport  town  ; 
Or  in  the  Barony,  with  the  Gaels  to-day, 

Following  my  trade,  and  keeping  my  pupils  down  ; 
Or  in  Cratloe,  where  my  ancestors  dwelt  of  old, 

Or  in  Limerick,  on  the  tall  -barked  Shannon  agen, 
Or  in  Sliabh  Cua,  the  hospitable  and  bold, 

There  feasting  bards,  and  sages,  and  learned  men  j 
Or  with  Willliam  Moran,  the  Prince  of  Poets,  who  reigns, 
Who  would  chant  a  death-song  over  my  cold  remains  !" 

A  series  of  unpropitious  circumstances,  however,  once 
again  drove  him  from  home,  and  sent  him  anew  to  tempt 
the  ocean  in  search  of  Newfoundland.  Here,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  arrived  safely,  and  spent  some  time  at  St.  John's, 
where  his  old  freakish  propensities  broke  out  afresh, 
though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  involved  him  in  any 
unpleasant  affair  with  the  natives  or  others. 

Having  one  evening  met  at  a  public-house  a  party  of 
English  sailors,  whom  he  well  knew  how  to  "  fool  to  the 
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top  of  their  bent,"  he  sang  the  following  song,  extempore, 
to  the  great  amusement  of  the  Irish  present,  and  indeed 
to  that  of  the  English,  though  the  latter  understood  but 
one  part  of  it,  while  the  former  chuckled  in  comprehend- 
ing the  entire:  — 

As  I  was  walking  one  evening  fair, 

Ajuf  me  50  •oeAtiAc  A  tn-t)Aite 
I  met  a  gang  of  English  blades, 

A^tif  1AX>  "DA  •o-cfiAocAt>  A5  tieAfiu  A 
I  boozed  and  drank  both  late  and  early, 

With  those  courageous  "  Men-of-War  ;" 
'S  T^UJA  tomne  l/iorn  SAgpAtiAig  A^  fitnc  AJA 

'S  ^ATJ  X)O  gViAoi'oi'L  Ann  ACU  po|i 


I  spent  my  fortune  by  being  freakish, 
Drinking,  raking,  and  playing  cards 

51-6  tiA  ]AAib  AijY5io>o  A^Atn,  'VIA  sn 
HA  -|iAX)  -pAri  u--pAo^Al,  Act)  nit)  5  An 

Then  I  turned  a  jolly  tradesman, 
By  work  and  labour  I  lived  abroad  ; 

'S  bioc  A]A  m'-pAtA-Ain^-p  511  j\  m6|A  An  1z>fieA5  pn, 
t>e'n  c-AouA    x>o  uuiu  le  m' 


Newfoundland  is  a  fine  plantation, 

It  shall  be  my  station  until  I  die, 
THo  C^A-O  !  50  m  j-eAjifi  bom  A  beic  A  n- 
?TIA  A^  -out  ^A'T 
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Here  you  may  find  a  virtuous  lady, 
A  smiling  fair  one  to  please  your  eye, 

An  JDACA  -ptAi^ionnAX)  ip  meApA 
go  m-beineA-6  me  An  A  beic  AT; 


I'll  join  in  fellowship  with  "  Jack-of-all-Trades," 

The  last  of  August  could  I  but  see  ; 
-AcA  pop  AS  Coip-oeAtbA-o  Y  AT;  mA^A-ip-Din  bAix>  e, 

5un  Vote  ATI  IAITII  me  A]A  mtJi]A  'TIA  Air\  cif\; 
If  fortune  smiles  then,  I'll  be  her  darling, 

But,  if  she  scorns  my  company 
'OeAtifA'o  "t>Ainifci-6e  An  Uoitt  AnAiiA-oe," 

'S  Af  -pA-OA  on  Aic-p  *oo  bei-oeA-o  me  'pf. 

Come  drink  a  health,  hoys,  to  Royal  George, 

Our  chief  commander,  nA]\  op-oAi 
JS  bio-6  bun  n-Auctnn^i-oe  cum  Tlltiipe 

G  phn  Y  A  g^wAige  -00  leA^A-o  po-p  : 
We'll  fear  no  Cannon,  nor  "  War's  Alarms," 

While  noble  George  will  be  our  guide, 
-A  Chpofc  50  b-peiceAt)  me  An  bjAuit)  IDA  CA]\nA<6. 

-A^  An  111  AC*  -po  An  pAn  tJAinn  CAVl  pAn  b-lp)\Ainc. 

1TIAC  Con-1lUnA  made  three  voyages  across  the  Atlantic  ; 
and  it  was  in  the  city  of  Hamburgh,  where  he  conducted 
a  school,  that  he  wrote  the  "  bAn-  cnoic  CipeAnn  O  !" 
"  The  Fair  hills  of  6ine  O  !"  a  song  we  have  introduced 

*  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
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into  this  volume.  It  is  the  genuine  production  of  an 
Irishman,  far  from  his  native  home  —  full  of  tenderness 
and  enthusiastic  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth. 

As  evidence  that  our  poet  was  skilled  in  the  Latin 
tongue,  we  need  only  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  following  elegy  which  he  composed  in  the  year 
1800,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  on  the  death  of  a 
brother  bard  named  UA-O  AO-olAc  11  A  SthVle<\b4in. 


"  Thaddeus  hie  situs  est  ;  oculos  hue  flecte  viator  : 

Illustrem  vatem  parvula  terra  tegit. 
Heu  !  jacet  exanimis,  fatum  irrevocabile  vicit  ! 

Spiritus  e  terra  sidera  summa  petit. 
Quis  canet  Erinidum  laudes  ?  quis  facta  virortim? 

Gadelico  extincto,  Scotica  musa  tacet 
Processit  numeris  doctis  pia  carmina  cantans, 

Evadens  victor  immera  certa  tulit. 
Laudando  Dominum  praeclara  poemata  fecit,— 

Et  suaves  hymnos  fervidus  ille  canit. 
Plangite  Pierides  ;  vester  decessit  alumnus  ; 

Eochade  *  non  est,  cunctaque  rura  silent. 
Pacem  optavit,  pace  igitur  versatur  in  alto  ; 

Ad  superi  tendit  regna  beata  patris." 

In  person  >Oonnc<y6  was  tall  and  athletic  ;  hut  becoming 
blind  towards  the  close  of  a  life  considerably  extended 
beyond  the  average  term  allotted  to  man,  and  being 
straitened  in  pecuniary  circumstances,  he  was  compelled 


*  Eoghan  (Ruadh)  O'Suilleabhain,  of  Sliabh  Luchra,  in  Kerry ;  a  near 
relative  of  Tadhg  (Gaodlach)  O'Suilleabhain,  and  a  celebrated  poet,  who 
died  A.D.,  1784. 
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to  appeal  to  the  beneficence  of  the  schoolmasters  of  his 
neighbourhood,  who  imposed  a  "  Rate-in- Aid  "  for  him  on 
the  scholars.  We  saw  him  ourselves  in  1810,  and  paid 
our  mite  of  the  impost.  He  died  about  the  year  1814, 
and  his  remains  lie  interred  in  Newtown  churchyard, 
within  half  a  mile  of  the  town  of  Kilmacthomas,  on  the 
"Waterford  road,  where  no  stone  has  yet  been  placed  to 
commemorate  his  name,  or  indicate  his  last  resting-spot  to 
the  passer-by.  Indeed,  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
worthy  priest  of  the  parish,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Yeale  (and  to  his 
honour  be  it  spoken),  a  drain  would,  some  few  years  back, 
have  been  passed  through  the  place  of  his  interment  by 
Goths,  who  were  at  the  time  turning  off  a  stream  of  water 
from  a  distant  corner  of  the  churchyard. 


II. 


JOHN  O'TuoMY  was  born  at  Croome,  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  in  1706.  Through  his  own  diligence,  and  by 
means  of  the  scanty  educational  facilities  which  the  country 
afforded,  he  made  considerable  proficiency  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  was  tolerably  well  versed  in  the  literature  of 
his  time.  The  brief  sketch  which  we  propose  to  give  of 
the  life  of  this  poet,  interesting  as  we  trust  it  will  prove  in 
itself,  will  be  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  may 
serve  to  elucidate  the  meaning  of  much  that  might  other- 
wise have  appeared  obscure  in  his  poetry  ;  and  the  nature 
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of  his  compositions  will  be  the  better  understood  from  a 
previous  view  of  his  character,  and  a  short  narrative  of  the 
vicissitudes  that  marked  his  career.  His  poverty,  and  the 
restrictions  then  imposed  on  education,  interrupted  his 
studies  too  soon,  and  involved  him  prematurely  in  worldly 
cares.  He  married  young,  and  embarked  in  the  vintnery 
business,  first  at  Croome,  but  subsequently  at  Limerick, 
where  the  site  of  his  residence  in  Mungret-street  is  still 
pointed  out  with  veneration,  as  having  once  been  the  abode 
of  a  philanthropist  and  a  true-hearted  Irishman.  His  suc- 
cess in  the  line  he  had  chosen,  as  may  be  anticipated,  was 
but  indifferent  ;  for,  besides  that  poets  are  rarely  frugal  or 
fortunate  in  the  management  of  their  temporal  concerns, 
the  malediction  which  invariably  pursues  the  man  who 
trades  upon  the  intemperance  of  others,  marred  the  best- 
directed  efforts  of  his  industry.  His  liberality,  moreover, 
far  exceeded  his  means,  and  must  have  inevitably  led  to 
bankruptcy.  The  most  generous  are  usually  content  with 
relieving  those  who  crave  assistance  from  them;  but  the 
house  of  O'Tuomy  was  open  to  all  ;  his  hospitality  was 
unbounded  ;  and,  in  order  that  this  might  be  made  known 
to  all,  the  following  general  invitation  was  written  in  broad 
letters  on  a  large  board  over  his  door  :  — 


"  Tli'l  f  AtiAc  TIA  f  AjA--j:eA]A  Afi  UAifle 
OjiACAifv  "oe'n  'oAitfi-glic,  HA  -pUAiyi 
A  5-CAp  50  m-beitjeAt)  IA-IC^GAC  T^ATI  IUA-O  HA 
HA  50  m-bei'oeA'6  mite  ]?Aitce  A^  SeAgAti  HA  UUATTIA 
fioirhe  !" 
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"  Should  one  of  the  stock  of  the  noble  Gael, 

A  brother  bard  who  is  fond  of  good  cheer, 
Be  short  of  the  price  of  a  tankard  of  ale, 
He  is  welcome  to  O'Tuomy  a  thousand  times  here  !" 

After  this,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  his  house 
was  much  frequented.  Himself,  too,  the  soul  and  centre 
of  his  company  (whence  his  appellation  of  tl  Se^An  UA 
UUATTIA  ATI  gjAinn,"  "  John  O'Tuomy,  the  Gay,")  was  not 
more  courted  for  his  hospitality  than  for  his  gaiety  and 
good  humour.  His  house  was  a  general  rendezvous  for 
the  bards  and  tourists  of  Munster,  who  came  thither  on 
occasional  visits,  and  sometimes  met  there  in  a  body,  so 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  poetical  club.  These  bardic  sessions,* 
as  they  may  be  called,  exercised  a  healthful  influence  in 
the  country,  and  aided  powerfully  towards  reviving  the 
national  spirit,  bowed  and  almost  broken,  as  it  was,  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  penal  enactments ;  they  were  also  a 
source  of  unalloyed  pleasure  to  all,  Mrs.  O'Tuomy  alone 
excepted,  to  whom  patriotism  and  poetry  were  of  less 
moment  than  the  interests  of  her  establishment,  to  which 
it  was  impossible  that  such  meetings  could  contribute 
any  advantage.  She  often  warned  her  husband  that  his 
extravagance  was  disproportioned  to  his  circumstances ; 
she  told  him  that  their  means  of  subsistence  must  not  be 
consumed  by  "  strollers,"  and  that,  unless  he  disconnected 
himself  from  such  society,  he  would  soon  be  as  penniless 

*  For  a  history  of  those  bardic   schools,   see  Haliday's  edition  of 
"Kea ting's  History  of  Ireland,"  p.  vi.,  note  J. 
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as  any  of  his  associates.  Literary  pursuits,  she  insisted, 
were  barren  and  useless  accomplishments,  not  unbecoming 
in  persons  of  large  fortune,  but  altogether  unfitted  for  any 
one  who  had  no  resource  but  his  own  exertions  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  wife  and  family.  From  prudential 
motives  like  these,  she  cherished  a  general  dislike  of  all 
OTuomy's  brother  rhymers,  and  at  length  succeeded,  by 
her  continual  remonstrances  and  objurgations,  in  breaking 
up  for  a  season  the  bardic  musters  altogether. 

We  will  here  introduce  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  the 
friendship  which  existed  between  O'Tuomy  and  a  brother 
poet,  Andrew  Magrath,  of  whom  we  shall  have  more  to 
say  presently.  One  day,  our  friend,  according  to  the 
custom  of  country  publicans,  had  erected  a  tent  on  the 
race-course  of  Newcastle  (or,  as  some  assert,  at  the  fair  of 
Adare),  which  was  surmounted  by  a  green  bough,*  as  a 
distinctive  mark  of  his  occupation,  and  also  as  an  emblem 
of  the  love  he  bore  his  own  "  green  isle."  He  was  eyed 


*This  ancient  custom  gave  rise  to  the  old  adage,  that  "Good  wine 
needs  no  bush." 

In  1565,  the  mayor  of  Dublin  ordered  that  no  person  should  sell 
wine  or  ale  in  the  city  without  a  sign  at  the  door  of  the  house — Harriet 
Dublin. 

An  "Act"  of  Charles  II.,  "for  the  improvement  of  His  Majesty's 
revenues  upon  the  granting  of  licenses  for  the  selling  of  ale  and  beer," 
provided—  '•  Cfjat  eberg  one  so  to  be  licensed  sfjall  t)abe  some  Sign, 
"  Stafce,  or  ISust)  at  fit's  ®oor,  to  gibe  notice  unto  Strangers  anfc 
"  Crabellers  tofjere  tfjtg  mag  rereibe  Entertainment  of  fBeat,  Stinft, 
"  antr  Hogging  for  t^eir  reasonable  mones-"  Hence  the  custom  of  using 
the  green  bush  at  fairs  and  patterns. 
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at  some  distance  by  Magrath,  who  approached  and  accosted 
him,  and  the  following  short  but  pithy  dialogue  took  place 
between  the  brother  wits  :  — 

MAGRATH.* 

A  A  •o-roin  t>o  £i§e, 
-A  -pce^c  AT;  6"L  nA  "oi^e." 


"  How  clustering  and  green  is  this  pole  which  marks  your  house  ! 
Enticing  men  in  to  drink  your  ale,  and  carouse." 

O'TUOMT. 


^  ceAcx),  ATI  ^IAAIC  '-p  An  hop  £<yn  "oiol." 

"  Bright  silver  will  pave  your  way  to  quaff  your  fill, 
But  the  hops  and  malt,  alas  !  are  unpaid  for  still." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  O'Tuomy's  many  excellent 
qualities  were  not  accompanied  by  greater  economy  in  the 
management  of  his  domestic  affairs.  But  his  improvidence 
was  unfortunately  incorrigible,  for  vain  were  all  his  wife's 
impassioned  remonstrances  and  expostulations.  At  length 
his  little  capital  began  to  melt  away  in  the  sunshine  of 
convivial  enjoyment  ;  business  first  languished,  and  then 
entirely  ceased,  and  with  a  young  and  helpless  family  he 
was  cast  once  more  an  adventurer  on  the  world.  After 


*  We  should  here  observe  that  Magrath  was  somewhat  deep  iu  the 
books  of  OTucmy  for  certain  old  scores. 
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undergoing  many  reverses  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the 
situation  of  servant  at  Adare,  to  Mr.  Quade,  a  caretaker 
or  steward  on  the  farm  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Limerick. 
Here  he  seems  to  have  borne  his  change  of  fortune  some- 
what impatiently,  for  we  find  him  engaged  in  frequent 
contests  with  his  mistress,  whose  ill-treatment  evoked  his 
bitterest  invectives.  This  old  woman  frequently  trans- 
ferred the  duties  of  her  office,  as  poultry-keeper,  to  the 
poet,  who,  however,  did  not  feel  at  all  honoured  by  the 
trust  ;  and  his  most  pointed  satires  against  her  indicate 
this  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  his  hostility.  Poets  are 
seldom  to  be  offended  with  impunity.  Having  the  means 
of  reprisal  so  near  at  hand,  they  are  not  slow  to  use  them 
with  effect  against  the  aggressor.  In  justice,  however,  to 
O'Tuomy,  it  should  be  observed  that  his  was  not  a  vindic- 
tive disposition  ;  and  this,  perhaps,  was  the  only  instance 
in  which  his  talents  were  made  subservient  to  the  indul- 
gence of  private  resentment  From  a  cane  which  the  old 
woman  carried,  both  as  a  support  in  walking,  and  to  keep 
the  hens  in  order,  O'Tuomy  contemptuously  designated 
her  in  rhyme  as  "beAtt  nA  cleiue  cAoite,"  "  The  Dame  of 
the  Slender  Wattle,"  and  the  poem  so  entitled  we  beg  to 
introduce  here  :  — 

cteiuhe  cdone. 


bom  ceAfic,  beAfvc  'n 
HA  ceACu,  HA  fiArm  A  i:>eiVb  t)i]ieAc  ; 
Yliop  CAUA^  me  Afi  p<Yo  50  UOACC  Am 
'S  Am  t\eAccAipe  ceAfic  A$  beAti  n<\  cteice  CAoile  ! 
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,  Y  fL<viu,  Y  cjAeixnorh  1ofA  ; 
Am  gtAic  ^Ati  x>oijAto  nix>  AJA  biu, 
CIA  x>eAtfo  mo  meA    A    t)eAn  TIA  cl/eiue  CAOile! 


1f  e  tA^Ait)  mo  meAf,  -oo  rheAc,'oo  mei-pb  m'ltincinn, 

T)AC  mAi]\ion  HA  -plAic  *oo  leAn  AH  cnei"oior 

*Oo  cAnnA-6  nA  lAAtinA-o  A  fCAnnA'6  u]Aeib  A 

'S  -oo  bAineAX)  An  -Ait  "oe  bheAti  nA  cleiue  cAoitel 


AS  ceAf  ACC  Y  ^5  CAi-pmipc  cAitti-oe  cei-pni-oe  cince  ; 
HA'TI  ACAjAAn  Atfi,  A  b-fAX)  o  b]Aeiu  An  pjA-cif\u, 
go  n-x>eACAX)  ]?A  pnAcc  A^  beAn  nA  cleice 


CIA  -JTA-OA  me  '5  U 

'S  50  b-feACA'O  ^AC  |A6ACU  Y  A^C  A]A  ^eAX)  nA  JA1OJACCA  J 

Tliop  b-feA^AC  me  A-JA  cleA^At)  ]?|AAf  A-O  -peil'L-gniomAc, 
Jo  "pjAeAbAijAe  An  gn  AIX)"*  ACA  A$  t)eAn  nA  cteice  cAoile  ! 


An  TTlAC  X)o  ceAp  nA  ceicpe  ^oillfe, 
£eA]An,  peA-pu,  Y  *OeAtb  -OAome ; 
50  n^A^At)  m'AnAm  -peA-poA  'nA  £ eiUb  joibf , 
'S  me  -p^AjAA-o  I:A  blAf  te  beAn  nA  cleice 


*  An  appropriate  name  for  a  flail  among  the  Kerry  peasantry. 
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THE  DAME  OF  THE  SLENDER  WATTLE. 

Ochone  !  I  never  in  all  my  dealings  met  with  a  man  to  snub  me, 
Books  I  have  studied,  however  muddied  a  person  you  may  dub  me, 
I  never  was  tossed  or  knocked  about — I  never  was  forced  to  battle, 
With  the  storms  of  life,  till  I  herded  your  hens,  0,  Dame  of  the  Slender 
Wattle! 


I  spent  a  season  a  chanting  poems,  and  free  from  toil  and  troubles, 

The  faith  of  Christ  I  ever  upheld,  though  I  mixed  with  the  proudest 

nobles. 
And  gay  was  my  heart,  and  open  my  hand,  and  I  lacked  not  cash  or 

cattle, 
Though  low  my  esteem  to-day  with  you,  0,  Dame  of  the  Slender 

Wattle  ! 

My  spirits  are  gone,  my  face  is  wan,  my  cheeks  are  yellow  and  hollowed, 
Because  the  nobles  are  dead  by  whom  the  true  old  Faith  was  followed, 
Who  sang  the  glory  of  those  that  died  for  Eire's  rights  in  battle, 
And  would  soon  bring  down  your  paltry  pride,  my  Dame  of  the  Slender 

Wattle  ! 


'Tis  very  well  known  I  always  shunned  contention,  clamour,  and  jawing, 
And  never  much  liked  the  chance  of  getting  a  barbarous   clapper- 
clawing ; 

I  always  passed  on  the  other  side  when  I  heard  a  hag's  tongue  rattle, 
Till  I  happened,  mo  vrone  I  to  stumble  on  you,  O,  Dame  of  the  Slender 
Wattle ! 

Though  used  to  the  ways  of  tribes  and  chiefs,  and  reading  the  deeds 

that  appear  in 

The  chronicles  and  the  ancient  books  that  embody  the  lore  of  Erin, 
I  scarce  ever  knew  what  cruelty  was,  except  through  rumour  or  prattle 
Till  the  dismal  day  that  I  felt  your  flail,  0,  Dame  of  the  Slender  Wattle ! 
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O  !  I  pray  the  Lord,  whose  powerful  Word  set  the  elements  first  iu 

motion, 
Aud  formed  from  nought  the  race  of  Man,  with  Heaven,  and  Eartb,  and 

Ocean, 

To  lift  my  spirit  above  this  world,  and  all  its  clangour  and  brattle, 
And  give  me  a  speedy  release  from  you,  0,  Dame  of  the  Slender  Wattle  ! 

The  history  of  this  woman  and  her  husband,  and  of 
their  subsequent  elevation  to  rank  and  fortune,  is  very 
extraordinary.  Tradition  represents  them  as  living  at 
Adare  in  distressed  circumstances,  when  a  stranger  one 
day  presented  himself  before  them  in  search  of  a  treasure, 
which  he  had  dreamed  was  buried  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Though  he  seemed  unacquainted  with  the  locality,  his 
accurate  description  of  a  ruined  mansion  in  the  vicinity, 
as  the  place  of  its  concealment,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  old  woman,  who  cunningly  resolved  to  turn  the 
information  to  her  own  account.  She  accordingly  advised 
him  to  relinquish  his  foolish  search,  which,  originating 
from  a  dream,  did  not  deserve  to  be  prosecuted ;  and  the 
stranger,  according  to  her  advice,  left  the  place.  He  had 
no  sooner  departed,  however,  than  she  and  her  husband 
visited  the  spot  indicated,  and  digging,  discovered  a  "  crock 
of  gold,"  covered  with  a  flag-stone  inscribed  with  some 
half- effaced  characters,  which  they  did  not  take  much 
trouble  to  decipher,  supposing  them  merely  to  refer  to  the 
treasure  they  were  already  in  possession  of.  Filled  with 
joy,  they  conveyed  home  the  money  with  secrecy  and 
caution.  But  it  happened  that  a  certain  itinerant  literary 
character,  who  lodged  with  them,  seeing  the  inscription  on 
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the  flag-stone,  or  pot-lid — for  into  such  an  utensil  had  it 
been  converted — fell  to  deciphering  it,  and  at  length 
succeeded  in  discovering  the  words — 

"  AUA  An  oi^eA-o  ce<vonA  AJA  ATI  -O-UAO^)  eiLe," 

"  There  is  as  much  more  on  the  other  side"  This,  though 
mysterious  enough  to  the  poor  scholar,  was  quite  intelli- 
gible to  the  initiated  pair,  who,  at  once  acting  on  the 
suggestion,  proceeded  to  the  well-known  spot,  and  secured 
the  remainder  of  the  booty.  This  treasure  was  shortly 
afterwards  the  purchase-money  of  a  large  estate  in  their 
native  county;  and  it  is  said  that  at  this  day  the  blood  of 
the  Quades  commingles  with  that  of  Limerick's  proudest 
nobility. 

O'Tuomy's  poems  are  mostly  illustrative  of  his  own 
condition  and  habits  of  life.  His  songs,  especially,  sparkle 
with  the  glow  shed  over  the  festive  scenes  in  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  spend  so  many  gay  hours  with  his 
brother  bards.  Their  inspiration  and  eloquence  would 
seem  to  favour  the  once  popular,  but  now  (thanks  to 
Father  Mathew)  exploded  doctrine  of  Cratinus : — 

"Nulla  p^cere  dm  nee  vivere  carraina  possunt, 
Quse  scribuntur  aquae  potoribus." 

All  the  poets  of  this  period,  it  should  be  remarked, 
combined  in  denouncing  the  persecuting  policy  of  their 
rulers,  and  exposed  with  indignant  patriotism  the  cupidity 
and  bigotry  which  brought  into  action  the  worst  passions 
of  the  heart,  and  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  religion  those 
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atrocities  which  will  for  ever  sully  the  fame  of  Britain. 
But  as  the  sufferer  was  not  permitted  to  complain  openly, 
the  voice  of  discontent  was  often  veiled  in  the  language 
of  allegory.  Ireland  was  usually  designated  by  some 
endearing  name,  such  as  —  "  Simile  11  i  gtixVOAftA'd/1 
"  CAidtin  11i  UAtlACAin/'  "rnmpin  Tli  ChuiUiottAin  ;" 
and  introduced  under  the  form  of  a  female  of  heavenly 
beauty,  but  woe-stricken,  and  dishonoured  by  the  stranger. 
O'Tuomy's  compositions  on  these  subjects  are  replete  with 
Irish  sentiment  and  melody,  especially  his  songs  to  the 
airs  of  "HI  61  pin  Hi  ChuiVliontiAin,"  and  "  Cnoc<v6  bAn," 
"  White  Cockade/'  which  will  be  found  in  this  collection 
(p.  62.). 

This  lamented  bard  expired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine, 
in  Limerick  city,  on  Thursday,  31st  August,  1775,  and 
his  corpse  was  borne  to  his  ancestral  burial-place  —  the 
graveyard  of  Croome  —  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  the 
bards  of  Munster,  and  others  of  his  friends.  James 
O'Daly,  a  contemporary  bard,  who  chanted  his  elegy,  gives 
the  precise  period  of  his  death  in  the  following  stanzas  :  — 


JTAOII  5  AH 

bAitue-ptupc,  ^ATI  jienneAp  pig  ; 
tiA  n-eACu  T)O  cleAcuAC  cion, 
Y  CAin,  '-p  ciop  :  — 
Sbocu  lujAi-o  Y  Chem,  Y  CriAi|\bpe, 
PAOI  eAcupAtinAi'6  mA-p  UAptAni)  cim  ; 
'  nA  n-eACc 

f5ApAX>  leAu,  Hi  UlmATnA  ATI 
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-orb  AC,  Y  Af  LeAn,  'f  Af  -OAimx)  bom, 
AJI  'o-ceAnn,  AJA  tvoion  j 


'S  z^lAf  AfinAc  HA  n-gAil  -pe  -o' 
SeAcc  5-ceAX)  -oeA^  ^A 
c  Y  ctn^ 
line  T)e  -00  ceAmiAi^  pnn, 

teAC,  Hi  "ChuArnA  An 


Stricken  and  feeble,  without  land,  or  name, 

Mansions,  or  princely  sway, 
Are  Mogha's  ancient  race  of  ancient  fame, 

And  might,  and  wealth,  to-day  ! 
The  noble  sons  of  Cairbre,  Conn,  and  Lughaidh, 

Alas  !  are  foreigner's  prey, 
But  bitterest  grief  is  ours  for  losing  you, 

O'Tuomy,  once  the  Gay  ! 

0,  woe  !  0,  sorrow  I  waking  heart-wrung  sighs, 

Our  guide,  our  prop,  our  stay, 
In  Croome,  beneath  an  unhewn  flag-stone,  lies, 

While  the  stranger  treads  his  clay. 
Tis  seventeen  hundred  years  —  the  account  is  true  — 

And  seventy-five  this  day, 
Since  Christ,  His  death,  that  we  by  death  lost  you, 

O'Tuomy,  once  the  Gay  ! 
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III. 

ANDREW  MAGRATH. 

(Surnamed  "mAn^Ai^e  SU^AC.") 

PERHAPS  there  is  nothing  more  melancholy  and  deplorable 
than  the  sight,  too  often,  unfortunately,  witnessed  in  this 
world  of  contradictions — the  union  of  lofty  genius  with 
grovelling  propensities.  To  see  talent  of  the  highest 
order  debased  by  an  association  with  vulgar  and  low-lived 
habits — the  understanding  pointing  one  way,  while  the 
bodily  requirements  and  appetites  drag  their  degraded 
victim  in  an  opposite  direction — is  indeed  a  spectacle 
calculated  to  excite  to  thoughtfulness  and  sorrow  every 
generous  mind.  The  world  is  familiar  with  examples  of 
this  lamentable  and  ill-assorted  union ;  and  we  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Savage,  Burns,  Poe,  and  Maginn, 
as  a  few  of  those  who  have  made  the  most  mournful  and 
conspicuous  exhibitions  of  its  effects.  The  subject  of  our 
present  sketch  unfortunately  adds  another  to  the  muster- 
roll  of  those  ill-starred  children  of  genius  ;  but  we  should 
be  unfaithful  to  the  requirements  of  the  task  we  have 
undertaken,  if  we  did  not  allot  a  place  here  to  the  bio- 
graphy of  the  gay,  the  eccentric,  the  jovial,  but  withal,  the 
witty,  learned,  and  intellectual  Andrew  Magrath. 

This  distinguished  poet,  who,  from  his  convivial  habits, 
was  usually  called  the  "  UlAn^Aipe  SUJAC  "  (i.  e.,  "  Jovial," 
or  "  Merry  Pedlar,")  was  a  native  of  the  county  Limerick, 
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and  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Maig,  a  river  which  he 
has  frequently  made  the  theme  of  eulogy  in  his  poems. 
Of  his  earlier  years  there  are  scarcely  even  any  traditional 
accounts  ;  but  we  find  him,  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  country  schoolmaster. 
Magrath  was  the  contemporary  of  John  O'Tuomy,  and  a 
host  of  others  who  at  this  period  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion among  the  admirers  of  wit  and  lovers  of  song  ;  but; 
unhappily  for  himself  and  those  connected  with  him,  his 
life,  and  even  many  of  his  productions,  were  at  variance 
with,  and  unworthy  of,  his  great  intellectual  powers. 
Habitual  indulgence  in  intoxicating  drinks — that  foe  to 
all  aspiring  thoughts  and  noble  impulses — was  his  peculiar 
besetting  sin ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  great  number  of 
his  songs  are  so  replete  with  licentious  ideas  and  images, 
as  to  be  totally  unfit  for  publication.  Many  of  these, 
however,  but  particularly  some  others,  in  which  his  better 
muse  predominates,  are  sung  to  this  day  by  the  Munster 
peasantry,  and,  doubtless,  will  remain  unforgotten  as  long 
as  \he  Irish  spirit  shall  remain  unbroken  by  the  tyranny 
under  which  it  has  groaned  and  struggled  through  ages  of 
misrule  and  unparalleled  oppression. 

The  habits  of  Magrath  were  migratory  and  wandering  ; 
he  seldom  tarried  long  in  any  one  spot,  though  usually 
long  enough  to  leave  behind  him  some  rather  marked 
souvenirs  of  his  drollery,  and  reckless  love  of  mischief  and 
merriment.  The  caustic  severity  of  his  sarcasms  rendered 
liim  an  object  of  dread  to  such  as  were  conscious  of  de- 
serving exposure  for  their  misdeeds.  He  delighted,  like 
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Burns,  in  mixing  with  low  company,  over  whom,  of  course, 
he  reigned  supreme  as  a  triton  among  the  minnows.  We 
may  well  believe  this,  however,  when  we  recollect  that 
one  of  the  brightest  wits  and  orators  of  this  day,  Philpot 
Curran,  is  said  to  have  on  one  occasion  disguised  himself 
in  the  garb  of  a  tinker,  and  taken  up  his  quarters  for 
a  month  with  a  fraternity  of  "jolly  brothers"  who  so- 
journed in  the  Coombe,  in  this  city,  until  one  of  them 
raffled  his  tools  to  enable  "  the  tinker  "  to  go  on  a  "  tramp." 
So  has  it  been  related  by  Moore  of  Byron,  or  rather  by 
Byron  of  himself,  in  his  "  Journal,"  that  frequently  at 
night,  when  disgusted  at  the  ice-cold  manners  of  the 
aristocratic  society  in  which  he  mingled,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  rush  into  the  streets,  and  take  refuge  in a 

cider  cellar ! 

Many  of  the  productions  of  our  poet  were  penned  amid 
these  bacchanalian  revels,  and  are,  indeed,  redolent  of  the 
Uif  ce  be^uA*  bottle. 

Magrath  tried  his  master-hand  upon  several  species  of 
literary  compositions  and  succeeded  in  all.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  author  of  those  beautiful  and  soul- 
stirring  words  adapted  to  the  air  called  "  An  Se<Mi  t)ume  " 
(literally  "  The  Old  Man/')  which  is  known  in  Scotland 
under  the  name  of  "  The  Campbells  are  Coming."  The 
incident  which  gave  birth  to  this  exercise  of  the  poetical 
powers  of  the  niA-n^Ai-pe  SU^AC  has  been  preserved  by 


*  Uiscebeatha,    "water  of  life,"  equivalent  to  the  Latin  aqua  vitas 
and  French  eau  de  vie. 
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tradition,  and  is  highly  interesting.  In  the  course  of  his 
wanderings  through  the  country,  our  poet  chanced  to  meet 
\vith  a  young  woman  by  the  roadside  who  was  weeping 
bitterly,  and  appeared  to  be  abandoned  to  inconsolable 
grief.  Upon  inquiring  the  cause  of  her  affliction,  he  found 
that  she  had  been  induced,  at  the  urgent  request  of  her 
parish  priest,  to  wed,  for  the  sake  of  his  great  wealth  and 
worldly  possessions,  an  old  man,  the  coldness  of  whose 
nature  presented  but  an  imperfect  requital  to  her  youthful 
warmth  of  affection.  Magrath,  who,  with  all  his  failings, 
possessed  a  heart  ever  sensitively  alive  to  the  wrongs  of 
injured  youth  and  innocence,  was  moved  by  the  affecting 
narrative,  and  immediately  produced  an  extempore  song 
on  the  occasion.  The  first  stanza  of  which  runs  thus  :  — 


"  CorhAijVle  t)o  }?tiA|i<vp  Atntnc  A-JI  An  rn-bouAft, 
O  ^6511  jAe  f  A^Aific  AH  f  eATTOtnne  A  p6f  A-O  : 
t)A  cumA  teif  e,  ACX>  50  meA^ogun  A 
'S  A  beiu  pvo  DO  rfiAippn  A^  b]\Aic  AJI  HA 


"  A  priest  bade  me  marry  'for  better  or  worse,' 

An  old  wretch  who  had  nought  but  his  money  and  years  — 
Ah  !  'twas  little  he  cared,  but  to  fill  his  own  purse  ; 

And  I  now  look  for  help  to  the  neighbours  \\  ith  tears  !" 

The  additional  notoriety  acquired  by  Magrath  from  the 
circulation  of  this  song  was  not  of  a  very  enviable  kind. 
A  general  outcry  was  raised  against  him  by  all  the  old 
men  of  the  whole  surounding  country,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled, like  Reynard,  to  betake  himself  to  "  new  quarters." 
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Repairing  to  Cnoc  Pjunn,  he  there  resumed  his  formei 
occupation  of  school-teaching,  and  varied  his  leisure  hours 
by  the  composition  of  political  and  amatory  ballads.  Here 
he  wrote  his  popular  song  to  the  air  of  "  Cjmoitoin  AoVbitiTi 
Altnrm  65,"  and  declares  in  the  opening  stanza  that  he 
had  been  invited  to  Cnoc  fi|\mn  by  TDorm  pipmne^c,* 
chief  of  the  Munster  Fairies ;  and  here  also  he  produced 
another  song,  in  derision  of  those  old  women  who  "  lay 
themselves  out "  to  entrap  young  men  into  the  snares  of 
matrimony,  a  production,  in  our  opinion,  quite  as  clever 
and  sarcastic  in  its  way  as  the  "  SeAtrouine,"  though,  on 
account  of  its  perhaps  unjustifiable  attacks  upon  the  softer 


*DONN. — One  of  the  sons  of  Milesius,  who,  being  separated  from  the 
rest  of  his  brethren  by  a  magic  storm  raised  by  the  Tuatha  de  Danans, 
when  effecting  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  West  Monster,  was^with  his 
ship's  company,  drowned  at  a  place  called  "  Dumhacha,"  "  Sand-hills." 
In  recording  his  death,  Eochaidh  O'Flainn,  a  poet  of  the  tenth  century, 
writes  thus  : — 

"  Bonn,  's  Bile,  's  Euan,  a  bhean, 
Dil.  's  Aireach  meic  Mileadh, 
Buas,  's  Breas,  's  Buaidhne  go  m-bloidh, 
Do  bhathadh  ag  Damhachaibh." 

«'  Bonn,  and  Bile,  and  Buan,  his  wife, 
Dil,  and  Aireach,  son  of  Milesius  ; 
Buas,  and  Breas,  and  Buana,  found, 
Were  at  the  sand-hills  drowned." 

It  is  traditionally  believed  that  Donn  is  chief  of  the  Munster  Fairies, 
and  holds  his  court  at  Cnoc  Firinn  (hence  the  appellation  DonnFirinneach), 
a  romantic  hill  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  See  Haliday's  Keating,  p.  294. 
Dub.  1811. 
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sex,  who,  whether  juvenile  or  ancient,  are  entitled  to  our 
respect,  we  forbear  quoting  any  portion  of  it  here. 

Andrew  Magrath  was,  perhaps,  the  most  melodious 
Gaelic  poet  of  his  day ;  and  we  believe  that  few  who 
peruse  his  song  to  the  air  of "  C^itin  *oe<yp  cfvui-oce  TIA 
tn -bo,"  "Pretty  Girl  Milking  the  Cows,"  given  in  this 
volume,  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  our  opinion.  To 
his  biography  we  have  nothing  more  to  add.  He  reached, 
notwithstanding  all  his  irregularities  and  excesses,  an  ad- 
vanced age ;  but  the  precise  period  of  his  death  we  are 
unable  to  ascertain,  though  we  have  been  informed  that 
he  was  living  in  1790.  His  remains  repose  in  the  church- 
yard of  Kilmallock,  in  the  county  of  Limerick ;  and  we 
have  learned,  upon  good  authority,  that  shortly  before  his 
death  he  bequeathed  his  manuscripts,  which,  as  may  be 
supposed,  were  exceedingly  voluminous,  to  a  farmer  named 
O'Donnell,  residing  at  Ballinanma,  near  Kilmallock,  at 
whose  house  this  eccentric  genius,  but  true  poet,  breathed 
his  last.  Peace  to  his  erring  spirit  1  Let  us  remember 
his  faults  but  to  compassionate  and  avoid  them,  while  we 
honour  his  talents,  which  were,  undoubtedly,  of  a  high 
and  striking  order. 
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IV. 

ti A 

O'RAHILLT  (or  as  the  name  is  now  sometimes 
written  Raleigh,  (!)  and  O'Reilly),  the  subject  of  our 
present  notice,  was,  according  to  Edward  O'Reilly's 
"Irish  Writers/'  the  son  of  John  Mor  O'Reilly,  a  gentle- 
man  farmer,  who  resided  in  the  village  of  Crossarlough; 
on  the  borders  of  Lough  Sheelan,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
about  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  centun^. 
John  had  been  intended  by  his  father,  Eoghan,  for  the 
priesthood,  and  was  sent  to  receive  his  education  in  Kerry, 
a  county  celebrated  at  that  period  for  the  facilities  it 
afforded  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
by  means  of  its  hedge-schoolmasters,  who  frequently 
made  the  very  cowherds  Greek  and  Latin  scholars.  Our 
young  aspirant,  during  his  stay  here,  made  considerable 
proficiency  in  his  studies ;  but  Fate  had  willed  that  he 
should  never  reach  the  goal  which  his  father  had  pointed 
out  as  the  object  of  his  ambition.  Happening,  on  his 
journey  homeward,  during  vacation,  to  give  offence  to 
some  person  whose  name  we  have  been  unable  to  discover, 
he  was  waylaid,  and  attacked  by  six  men  armed  with 
bludgeons,  one  of  whom  he  killed  with  a  single  blow. 
Apprehended  and  tried  for  murder,  he  was  acquitted* 
but  having  taken  away  the  life  of  another,  he  was,  by  the 
canon  law,  disqualified  for  the  priesthood,  and  obliged  to 
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relinquish  the  hope  of  ever  attaining  to  it.  He  returned 
to  Kerry,  where  he  married  a  young  woman  of  the  name 
of  Egan  ;  and  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  called  also  Egan, 
in  compliment  to  his  mother's  name,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  this  marriage.  John  Mor,  we  may  observe,  was  the 
author  of  several  poems,  with  which  the  peasantry  of  his 
native  county  are  stated  to  have  been  familiar  but  a  few 
years  since  ;  and  it  is  also  said  that  copies  of  many  of 
them  are  extant  in  Kerry  at  the  present  day. 

Egan  was  left  by  his  father  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  indeed  in  the  possession  of  what,  at  the  present 
day,  would  be  considered  almost  opulence.  His  residence 
was  at  SbAb  tiiACfiA,  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  great  variety  of  admirable  songs,  copies 
of  which  were  scattered  through  Munster,  particularly  in 
his  native  district.  His  "  Vision/'  or  "  Beverie,"  which  we 
give  here,  is,  perhaps,  as  beautiful  a  piece  of  modern 
poetry  as  can  be  found  in  the  Gaelic  language,  and  is, 
in  fact,  a  perfect  gem  amid  the  jewels  of  song  :  — 

• 

nA  ^le  X)o  contiAfic  AJI  fli^e  A  n-  11415111  op, 
ATI  Ch]uor"OAit  A  t^ot/un 
AH  toinrnp  ApfiiouAl,  IIAJA 
'p  prme  A  pionnA-6  'HA 


CAIT;  e  tiA  cAife  Arm  ^AC  jvtnbe  -OA 
L)1iAineAr>  An  cjuiirine  *OA  ^uncne  1e 
lopjAAO  bA  jtAine  HA  t^lAine  AIJA  A 
T)o 
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pof  AC  "DAm  x>'inif  Y  ip  50  pojvuAigmoc, 
plieA-o  -oo'n  -0111116  Wn  ionAt>  bA  JA15-•6 
rmVle<y6  nA  •o^om^e  ctnp  eipon  AJA  p 
eite  tiA  cuippoD  AHI  tuTocib  1e  p 


l/ent»e  riA  lem'ie 

'S  me  Am   ctnn^e  A^   An  CAime  -oo  f^ATomeA-o  50 


'S  lin^iof  ATI  b|\ti  11151  oil/  TIA  luif  ne  50  t)|\ui5in 


lluicim  1e  mi|Ae  Am  ptucib  50 

U^e  lomAltAib  ciinpAi^,  c]\emon^uAil:),  cjie  -ptim|\tiAi'6ci'b  ; 

*Oo'n  pnne-bpog  051111,  ni  ctn^im  CIA  'n  c-fli^e 

Jo  'h-ionA'o  TIA  n-ioriAX),'oo  cum  At)  te  •o]iAoi§eAcu 


5°  'P515eAmA1^'  buitnn 
'S  pupeAnn  x>o  bjunn5ioVlAib  po^Ai'oce,  X/IAOICUACAC  ; 
A  n-5eimeAVlAib  p;eirheAVme  C-UIJITO  5An  ptnnn  -puAimm-p, 
'S   mo  bnuin5iol'L  An   bnumnib  A5  b^uinni|\e  bptJinn- 

fCUACAC 


T)'inmpo^  t)'ip  -pAn  b-pAioudt  bA  pon  «Aim-p, 
HAH  ctube  "61  -pnAi-ome  le  'ptibiiAe  -plim-bi.iA|ACA  ; 
'S  An  Duine  bA  Jite  A1]A  cme  Seine  cpi  h-tiAi^e, 
^5  ]?eiciom  Apip  beic  A^e  mA]i  cAoin-nuACA)\. 
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relinquifoin  mo  §UUA  •61,  ^ 

to  Ke^ri  ATI  f-bce  50  life  A-p  A 

^/liipeAn  tiorn  T^otAxYO  mAfi  comupc  6'n  tn- 

9S  i  gile  tiA  51  le,  T)O  connate  Afi  ftige  A  n- 


An 


THo  c^eigi-o,  -mo  uubdifc,  mo  cujAfiAirm,  mo  bjion,  mo  T)ic 
171  o  foiVLfeAC  mui]AneAc  miocAi^-geAt,  beot-cAi-p,  CAom, 


'S  5<\n  leigiof  HA  501^050  b-plbt)  HA  teogAin  CAJ\  ctunn  ! 


The  Brightest  of  the  Bright  met  me  on  my  path  so  lonely  ; 

The  Crystal  of  all  Crystals  was  her  flashing  dark-blue  eye ; 
Melodious  more  than  music  was  her  spoken  lauguage  only  ; 

And  glories  were  her  cheeks,  of  a  brilliant  crimson  dye. 

With  ringlets  above  ringlets  her  hair  in  many  a  cluster 
Descended  to  the  earth,  and  swept  the  dewy  flowers  ; 

Her  bosom  shone  as  bright  as  a  mirror  in  its  lustre  ; 
She  seemed  like  some  fair  daughter  of  the  Celestial  Powers. 

She  chanted  me  a  chant,  a  beautiful  and  grand  hymn, 
Of  him  who  should  be  shortly  Eire's  reigning  King — 

She  prophesied  the  fall  of  the  wretches  who  had  banned  him  ; 
And  somewhat  else  she  told  me  which  I  dare  not  sing. 

Trembling  with  many  fears  I  called  on  Holy  Mary, 
As  I  drew  nigh  this  Fair,  to  shield  me  from  all  harm, 

When,  wonderful  to  tell !  she  fled  far  to  the  Fairy- 
Green  masBion  of  Sliabh  Luachra  in  terror  and  alarm. 
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O'er  mountain,  moor,  and  marsh,  by  greenwood,  lough,  and  hollow, 
I  tracked  her  distant  footsteps  with  a  throbbing  heart ; 

Through  many  an  hour  and  day  did  I  follow  on  and  follow, 
Till  I  reached  the  magic  palace  reared  of  old  by  Druid  art. 


There  a  wild  and  wizard  band  with  mocking  fiendish  laughter 
Pointed  out  me  her  I  sought,  who  sat  low  beside  a  clown  ; 

And  I  felt  as  though  I  never  could  dream  of  Pleasure  after 

When  I  saw  the  maid  so  fallen  whose  charms  deserved  a  crown. 

Then  with  burning  speech  and  soul,  I  looked  at  her  and  told  her 
That  to  wed  a  churl  like  that  was  for  her  the  shame  of  shames, 

When  a  bridegroom  such  as  I  was  longing  to  enfold  her 
To  a  bosom  that  her  beauty  had  enkindled  into  flames. 

But  answer  made  she  none  ;  she  wept  with  bitter  weeping, 
Her  tears  ran  down  in  rivers,  but  nothing  could  she  say  ; 

She  gave  me  then  a  guide  for  my  safe  and  better  keeping, — • 
The  Brightest  of  the  Bright,  whom  I  met  upon  my  way. 

SUMMING  UP. 

Oh,  my  misery,  my  woe,  my  sorrow  and  and  my  anguish, 

My  bitter  source  of  dolor  is  evermore  that  she 
The  loveliest  of  the  Lovely  should  thus  be  left  to  languish 

Amid  a  ruffian  horde  till  the  Heroes  cross  the  sea. 

To  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  mother  tongue, 
Egan  O'Rahilly  united  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
classics,  and  had,  perhaps,  been  designed  like  his  father, 
John  Mor,  for  the  sacerdotal  profession.  To  the  kindness 
of  Mr.  Patten,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  extract  from  a  MS.  copy 
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of  Keating's  Ireland,  made  by  him  in  1772,  and  now 
deposited  in  the  Society's  valuable  library.  It  will  serve 
to  prove  that  our  bard  was  living  at  that  periqd,  being  the 
year  in  which  it  was  written  by  him. 

It  runs  thus  :  —  "  <\  nA  fSfuotoA-o  te  ll-dotx^An  UA  tlA- 
*oo  ftuijjp  tine  SeAin  615  true  Siue,  A  ri-'Ot/ionT 
-btiAJAin  ^'AOif  dipiofo  mile,  -peAcc 
ATI  2|1A  bt/iA§Ain  pccit).  July  An  •peAccttiA'6 
U."  "  Written  by  Egan  O'Reilly,  for  Eughi,  son  of  John 
Og  Mac  Sheehy,  of  Dromcullaghar,  on  the  7th  day  of 
July,  1722."  The  book  is  written  in  a  plain,  legible,  and 
bold  character,  and  establishes  the  writer's  power  and 
skill  as  a  perfect  scholar  in  the  structure  and  idiomatic 
peculiarities  of  his  native  tongue.  We  have  one 
other  curious  remark,  however,  to  make  with  respect 
to  it  —  that  he  writes  his  name  in  two  forms.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  work  he  subscribes  himself  11  A 
tlA^AltAig  (O'Reilly)  ;  whereas,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
volume,  he  thus  writes  :  — 


by  which  name  indeed  (i.  e.  Rahilly),  he  is  best  known 
throughout  Munster  at  the  present  day. 

There  are  two  songs  of  our  author's  in  the  present 
collection.  One  of  these,  called  "  The  Star  of  Kilkenny/' 
was  composed  on  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  a  marriage 
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in  the  the  year  1720,  between  Valentine,  third  Viscount 
Kenmare,  and  Honoria  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  great  grand- 
niece  of  James,  Duke  of  Ormond.  The  other  was  written 
as  a  tribute  of  praise  to  a  poetess,  a  lady  named  Fitzgerald,* 
who  resided  at  Ballykenely,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
who,  from  her  extraordinary  beauty,  was  a  perpetual 
theme  of  eulogy  among  the  bards  of  Munster. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  notwithstanding  all  our 
inquiries  and  researches,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover 
either  at  what  precise  period  or  locality  the  death  of 
tU  ftAUAilte  occurred. 


V. 

tntUAtn 

THE  Rev.  William  English  f  was  an  Augustinian  friar, 
and  stationed  in  the  convent  of  that  community  in 
Brunswick-street,  Cork.  It  is  said  that  he  was  born  in 
Newcastle,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  that  he  passed 


*  This  lady  had  a  brother  named  Pierse,  a  poet  of  some  celebrity ; 
his  productions,  and  many  amusing  anecdotes  relating  to  him,  are  still 
remembered  throughout  the  province.  He  nourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  j  but  the  only  fragment  of  his  poetry  in  our  pos- 
session is  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  John  Power,  Esq.,  of  Clashmore,  in 
the  county  of  Waterford,  who  died  in  the  summer  of  1754. 

t  We  have  seen  his  name  in  an  old  Irish  MS.  Hibernicised  Gall- 
Oglaokh. 
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a  considerable  portion  of  his  early  life  as  a  schoolmaster 
in  Castletownroche,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  at  Charle- 
ville,  in  same  county.  Previous  to  his  taking  the 
Augustinian  habit,  he  had  produced  many  striking  and 
beautiful  songs  in  his  native  tongue,  among  which  we 
may  reckon  the  celebrated  "  C&ipol,  THurhAn,"  "  Cashel 
of  Munster,"  and  "  Coif  na  bpigoe,"*  "Along  the  Bride/1 
both  well  known  to  our  Munster  readers.  His  admission 
to  the  ranks  of  the  regular  clergy  is  said  to  have  been 
on  the  condition  of  abandoning  song-writing  for  the  rest 
of  his  life — an  obligation  which  he  faithfully  kept  until 
the  occurrence  of  an  incident  which  tempted  him  to  call 
once  more  his  rhyming  powers  into  action,  and,  at  all 
hazards,  to  violate  his  anti-poetical  reserve ;  as  indeed  he 
did,  though  not  without  having  obtained  permission  from 
his  ecclesiastical  superior. 

A  brother  friar,  who  had  been  despatched  from  the 
convent,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  order  in  Munster, 
at  a  particular  period  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  provisions,  obtained  a  quantity  of  butter  among 
the  benevolent  farmers'  wives  of  the  district,  which  he 
packed  in  a  firkin,  and  sent  to  Cork  market  for  sale. 
Upon  inspection,  however,  by  the  merchant  to  whom  it 
was  offered,  it  was  found  to  exhibit,  owing  to  the  various 


*  The  river  Bride,  -which  has  its  source  in  the  barony  of  Barrymore, 
county  of  Cork,  near  a  place  called  Gleann  an  Phreachain  (Glinville), 
and  falls  into  the  Blackwater  at  Strangcally  Castle,  county  of  Water- 
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sources  from  which  it  had  been  procured,  such  a  strango 
combination  of  colours,  that  the  poor  friar  was,  perforce. 
compelled  to  return  home,  and  use  it  himself.  Such  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  his  satirical  genius,  even  at  the 
expense  of  a  brother  of  the  Order,  was  too  tempting  to  be 
forfeited  by  our  poet;  and  he  immediately  commenced  and 
produced  the  well-known  sarcastic  stanzas  :  — 

"  C]\e  nA  Cil/l  nA-p  r-AgATO  An  t)jAAUAi|A, 
nA  ftnm  An  irn  HA  A 


"  May  that  friar  never  know  peace  in  the  dust, 
Who  in  butter  or  buttermilk  places  his  trust  !" 

k  Several  of  Father  English's  poems  are  still  in  ex- 
istence. The  song  by  him  which  we  present  to  our 
readers  in  this  volume,  is  adapted  to  a  very  pleasing  air 
called  "SeAirotnne"  (The  Old  Man),  of  the  merits  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  in  our  biographical 
sketch  of  Andrew  Magrath.  We  regret  that  our  limited 
acquaintance  with  the  minuter  details  of  our  poet's 
life,  precludes  us  from  doing  him  that  justice  which  his 
high  moral  character  unquestionably  deserved,  but  which 
would  be  better  understood  by  the  reader,  were  we  in  a 
position  to  illustrate  it  by  anecdote  and  narrative. 

The  Rev.  William  English  closed  his  life  on  the  13th 
of  January,  1778,  in  Cork,  and  his  remains  repose  in  St. 
John's  churchyard,  Douglas  -street,  in  that  city. 
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VI. 

(5Aot)hiAc1i)  U 

TIMOTHY  O'SuLLiVAN,  a  poet,  who,  either  from  his  sim- 
plicity of  manner,  or  from  the  fact  of  his  being  an  humble 
peasant,*  altogether  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Bacon  and 
Shakspeare,  usually  went  by  the  surname  of  "  gAe-cUxc." 
or  "  The  Gaelic/'  was  a  native  of  Kerry,  and,  unfortunately 
was  not  in  his  earlier  years  a  model  of  the  strictest  recti- 
tude in  point  of  conduct.  To  his  honour,  however,  be 
it  stated,  that  he  subsequently  reformed,  abandoned  his 
irregularities,  and  succeeded  in  acquiring  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  all  who  knew  him. 

Born  a  poet  —  as  every  true  poet,  according  to  Horace 
must  bef  —  he  early  "  lisped  in  numbers,"  and  ere  the 
heyday  of  his  youth  was  over,  had  composed  a  considerable 
number  of  amatory  songs,  rather  too  remarkable,  it  must 
be  confessed,  for  warmth  of  sentiment  and  expression. 
In  after-life,  however,  he  atoned  for  the  sins  of  his  youth- 
ful muse  by  a  collection  of  sacred  poems,  which  he  left 
behind,  and  which  are  published  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Pious  Miscellany,"  a  work  at  the  present  day  in  the  hands 


*  "  The  ancient  natives  were  universally  prejudiced  against  the  dialect 
of  the  colonists  ;  insomuch,  that  any  of  them  known  to  speak  the  rude 
jargon  of  the  foreigners  seldom  escaped  a  reproachful  nickname." — 

Sardinian.    Note  on  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny. 
t  "  Poeta  nascitur  nonfit" — HOE,. 
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of  almost  every  peasant  in  Munster,  and,  although  not 
comparable  in  point  of  style  to  some  pieces  of  a  similar 
character  in  our  volume,  yet  characterised  by  much  depth 
of  feeling  and  energy  of  language.  The  book,  moreover, 
possesses  this  distinguishing  merit,  that  every  page,  every 
verse,  we  might  almost  say  every  line,  reflects  back,  as 
from  a  mirror,  the  leading  traits  in  the  character  of  the 
amiable  author. 

O'Sullivan  was  accustomed  to  make  periodical  excursions 
to  a  district  in  the  county  Waterford,  celebrtaed  for  its 
hospitality,  and  known  by  the  name  of  "  PAOJ-VACA,"  which 
comprises  the  barony  of  Middlethird.  In  all  probability, 
it  was  owing  to  his  repeated  visits  to  this  territory,  that 
an  eminent  writer  has  fallen  intq  the  error  of  supposing 
him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Waterford.  There  he 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  frequently  sojourned 
at  the  house,  and  sat  at  the  table  of  the  father  of 
the  writer  of  this  sketch.  The  precise  period  of  his 
death  is  unknown — to  us  at  least — but  that  it  probably 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  may  be 
conjectured  by  the  following  quotation  from  one  of  his 
sacred  poems,  entitled  "  X)tiAn  An  T)orhAin;'  or  "  The  Lay 
of  the  World":— 


"  *OubAit  -peAcc  Am  CCACC  t>o 
'S  cjii  ceAT)  TIA  ^-coiTiAjA  t)e'n  5-coirh]AiOTii  ceA"onA ; 
T)iA-p  OA  -pci-o  bl/iAt>An,  btiA^Ain  '-p  AOin-x>eic, 
Sin  An  totiA^Air)  T)'AOI]"  Clitiioru  An  t,Aoi*6e-p 
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"  Since  born  was  GOD'S  Eternal  Son, 

Came  fourteen  hundred  years  to  an  end  ; 
Three  hundred,  four  score,  ten,  and  one, 
Before  this  lay  of  mine  was  penned.'3 

According  to  popular  report,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  Ballybricken  churchyard,  Waterford,  but  we  cannot 
vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  tradition.  There  is  much 
beauty  and  pathos  in  the  epitaph  written  on  his  death  by 
*OormcAX>  TTUc  Con-tTlA]AA,  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  engraved  on  his  tomb. 


VII. 

IM  joomtiin. 

WERE  we  not  sincerely  desirous  of  rescuing  from 
wrecks  of  the  Past  the  names  and  memories  of  the  truly- 
gifted  children  of  genius  who  have  flourished,  though 
in  comparative  obscurity,  in  our  island,  we  might  pass 
over  in  silence  the  claims  of  Peter  O'Dornin.  But  we 
cannot  so  far  forget  the  duty  we  owe  to  our  country  and 
our  readers.  Although  the  bones  of  this  poet  lie  in  a 
remote  part  of  Ireland,  the  remembrance  of  what  he 
achieved  and  essayed  shall  not  die  with  him ;  and,  as 
far  as  lies  in  ou*  power,  we  endeavour  to  wreath  with 
a  garland  of  verdure  his  distinguished,  though  humble 
name. 

Peter   O'Dornin   was  born  in  the  year   1682,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  near  the  renowned  Rock  of  Cash  el. 
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At  an  early  age  he  displayed  the  most  astonishing  evi- 
dences of  an  intellect  far  advanced  in  knowledge  ;  and  his 
parents  accordingly  resolved  on  educating  him  for  the 
priesthood.  But  the  laws  of  that  dark  and  dreary  period 
— the  statutes  against  education,  domestic  or  foreign — the 
operation,  in  short,  of  the  Penal  code — interposed  a  veto 
to  their  wishes,  and  prevented  them  from  carrying  their 
desire  into  effect.* 

Menaced  in  his  early  youth  by  political  dangers  and 
hostilities,  O'Dornin  became  a  fugitive  from  the  home  of 
his  childhood.  Directing  his  course  towards  the  north, 
•which  he  regarded  as  the  safest  retreat  from  the  storms  of 
persecution,  he  arrived  at  Drumcree,  near  Portadown,  in 
the  county  of  Armagh.  A  Catholic  clergyman,  an  ardent 
lover  of  his  country's  language  and  literature,  who  has 

*  The  following  extracts  from  the  Irish  Statutes  will  at  once  exhibit 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  schoolmasters  and  students  in  Ireland  during 
the  penal  times  : — 

I. 

"No  person  of  the  Popish  religion  shall  publicly  teach  school  or 
instruct  youth  in  learning,  or  in  private  houses  teach  or  instruct  youth 
in  learning,  within  this  realm  (except  only  the  children  or  others  under 
the  guardianship  of  the  master  or  mistress  of  such  private  house),  under 
the  penalty  of  £20,  and  three  months'  imprisonment." — 7th  William 
III.,  ch.  4,  s.  9.  1694. 

II. 

"  In  case  any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  Ireland  shall  go  or  send  any 
person  to  any  public  or  private  Popish  school,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas, 
in  order  to  be  educated  in  the  Popish  religion,  and  there  be  trained  in 
the  Popish  religion,  or  shall  send  money  or  other  thing  towards  the 
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kindly  furnished  us  with  materials  for  this  brief  bio- 
graphical notice,  states  that  the  following  quatrain,  in 
O'Dornin's  handwriting,  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Bennett,  of  Forkhill  ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  it  completely 
precludes  any  controversy  on  the  subject  of  our  poet's 
birthplace  :  — 


"  *Oo  bi-6  Afiuf  mo  cAifvoe  A  ^-CdipoL  riA 
1f  e  x>ApAcc  n  A  ^^ta^cc  t)o  f5Aj\  mif 
UliU5  me  f\Af  A  -po'n  ufiAc  pn  50  tnuVlAc  IDh^tum  Cjiioc, 
1TlAf\  A  to-jruAifv  me  j?Aitce  5  An  uAirhteAf  '-p  meA'OAip  5  ATI 
cior." 

"  The  lands  of  my  fathers  were  at  Cashel  of  the  Kings, 
But  the  black  English  tyrant-laws  drove  me  from  thence  ; 
So  I  fled  to  Drumcree,  as  an  eagle  on  wings, 
And  I  found  welcome  there,  without  grudging  or  expense." 


maintenance  of  such  person  gone  or  sent,  and  trained  as  aforesaid,  or  as 
a  charity  for  relief  of  a  religious  house,  every  person  so  going,  sending,  or 
sent,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  disabled  to  sue,  in  law  or  in  equity,  or  to 
be  guardian,  executor,  or  administrator,  or  take  a  legacy  or  deed  of  gift, 
or  bear  any  office,  and  shall  forfeit  goods  and  chattels  for  ever,  and  lands 
for  life."— 7th  William  III.,  ch.  4,  s.  1.  1694. 

m. 

"  If  any  person,  af  ber  1st  September,  1709,  shall  discover  any  Popish 
schoolmaster,  or  any  Papist  teaching  or  instructing  youth  in  private 
houses,  as  tutor,  or  as  usher,  under-master,  or  assistant  to  any  Protes- 
tant schoolmaster,  so  as  the  said  Popish  schoolmaster,  tutor,  or  usher, 
under-master,  or  assistant  to  any  Protestant  schoolmaster,  be  appre- 
hended and  legally  convicted,  every  person  making  such  discovery  shall 
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While  sojourning  in  this  locality,  he  produced  an  elabo- 
rate poem,  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Divisions  of  Ireland, 
and  an  Account  of  the  different  Septs  that  from  time 
to  time  colonised  it."  The  peculiarly  powerful  style  of 
this  poem  attracted  the  actention  of  the  Hon.  Arthur 
Brownlow,  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Lurgan,  who 
requested  an  interview  with  O'Dornin  ;  and  finding,  upon 
a  close  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  possessed  high 
talents,  had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  withal, 
a  man  of  polished  manners  and  profound  penetration  into 
human  character,  he  took  him  into  his  own  house  to  in- 
struct his  family,  revise  his  Irish  records,  enrich  his  library 
with  Gaelic  poetry,  and,  above  all,  to  infuse  into  his  own 
mind  a  deep  and  lasting  love  for  the  literature  of  his 
native  country.  The  friendship,  thus  happily  commenced, 
continued  unabated  for  several  years,  until,  unfortunately, 
the  electioneering  contest  of  the  Brownlows  of  Lurgan, 
the  Copes  of  Loughgall,  and  the  Richarcfsons  of  Richhill, 
supervened,  and  the  independent  conduct  of  O'Dornin  on 
that  occasion  aroused  the  wrath  of  Brownlow :  the  result, 
after  some  angry  altercation,  was  a  final  separation  between 
the  poet  and  his  patron. 


receive  as  a  reward  for  the  same  £10,  to  be  levied  on  the  Popish  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  where  such  Popish  schoolmaster,  tutor,  usher, 
under-master,  or  assistant,  taught  or  instructed  youth,  or  did  most 
commonly  reside,  and  shall  be  convicted  thereof." — 8  Anne,  c.  3,  ss.  20, 
21.  1701. 
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The  thoughts  of  O'Dornia  now  once  more  reverted 
towards  home :  he  desired  to  spend  the  evening  of  his 
days  among  the  friends  and  companions  of  his  youth,  and 
was  anxious  that  his  remains  might  mingle  with  the  dust 
of  his  ancestors.  Fate,  however,  ordained  otherwise.  A 
handsome  young  woman,  named  Rose  Toner,  laid  siege  in 
due  form  to  our  poet's  heart ;  and  he  bowed  his  scholarly 
head  beneath  the  yoke  of  Hymen.  He  spent  the  "  honey- 
moon "  in  the  parish  of  Loughgilly,  at  Ballymoyre,  and 
subsequently  established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Forkhill,  where  he  opened  a  school  as  a  competitor  with 
one  Maurice  O'Gorman,  who  bore  a  high  character  for 
ability  in  teaching.  The  insinuating  address  and  ex- 
tensive learning  of  O'Dornin,  however,  soon  drew  over  a 
majority  of  the  scholars  to  his  side ;  and  O'Gorman, 
fancying  himself  deeply  injured  by  his  rival,  but  having 
no  means  of  redress  or  retaliation  at  his  command, 
was  forced  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  and  retire  to 
Dublin.  In  and  about  the  vicinity  of  Forkhill,  O'Dornin 
passed  a  considerable  time.  Here  he  wrote  a  humo- 
rous poem,  in  which  he  unmercifully  satirized  the  luck- 
less O'Gorman  ;  and  here  also  he  penned  the  song 
(to  the  air  which  we  give  in  our  present  collection)  of 
"  SliAto  pet-obm,"  with  many  other  minor  poetical  com- 
positions. 

In  his  latter  years,  O'Dornin  was  honoured  with  the 
friendship,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem,  of  many  of  the  most 
eminent  men  in  Ireland.  He  lived  to  a  green  old  age, 
and  closed  a  life  which  he  had  consecrated  to  the  vindica- 
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tion  of  his  country's  literary  renown,  and  the  advancement: 
of  the  happiness  of  his  numerous  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, on  the  5th  of  April,  1768,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year. 
His  death  occurred  in  the  townland  of  Shean,  at  a  place 
called  Friarstown  (Shean,  we  may  observe,  is  now  divided 
into  quarters),  adjacent  to  the  village  of  Forkhill,  in 
Armagh  ;  and  his  remains  were  interred  near  the  north- 
east wall  of  Urney  churchyard,  in  the  county  of  Louth, 
somewhat  more  than  three  miles  northward  of  Dundalk. 
The  parish  priest  of  Forkhill,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Healy,  when 
on  his  death-bed,  requested  to  be  laid  beside  O'Dornin ; 
and  the  poet  and  the  clergyman  now  repose  beneath  one 
stone. 

Our  readers  will  understand  that  the  poets  at  whose 
lives  and  labours  we  have  thus  cursorily  glanced,  formed 
but  a  few  of  the  great  band  of  native  Irish  writers  whose 
genius  illumed  the  political  gloom  and  dreariness  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Among  their  contemporaries,  and 
not  less  distinguished  for  their  poetical  talent,  we  may 
mention — 

I. — C-ojAn  tlu<v6  O'SuilteAMin,  a  native  of  StiAto 
1u-&cfv<\,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  who  flourished  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  was  justly  celebrated  for 
his  judgment  and  skill  in  the  production  of  compound 
epithets.  He  wrote  many  songs  both  in  Irish  and  English, 
though  he  always  entertained  an  undisguised  contempt 
and  dislike  for  the  latter  language.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
English  versification,  we  give  here  the  opening  stanza  of 
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one  of  those — a  song  called  "Molly  Casey's  Charms/' 
'tthich  he  penned  for  a  village  beauty  of  his  acquaint- 
ance : — 

"One  evening  late,  it  was  my  fate 

To  meet  a  charming  creature, 
Whose  airy  gait  and  nice  portrait 

Excel  both  art  and  nature  : 
Her  curling  hair,  in  ringlets  fair, 

Down  to  her  waist  doth  dangle  ; 
The  white  and  rose — united  foes — 

Her  beauteous  cheeks  bespangle. 
Her  rolling,  glancing,  sparkling  eyes, 
Each  gazer's  heart  at  once  surprise, 
And  bind  a  train  of  love-sick  swains 
In  Cupid's  close  enthralling  chains. 
"Whoever  views  her  lovely  face, 
That  is  bedecked  with  youth  and  grace, 
Must  every  hour,  proclaim  the  power 

Of  Molly  Casey's  charms." 

II. — John  Mac  Donnell,  a  poet  of  almost  unrivalled 
power  and  sweetness,  surnamed  *'  Ci^Ac,"  from  the  broad 
cast  of  his  features,  or  from  the  fact  of  having  been  born 
at  the  foot  of  Clarach  mountain,  near  Millstreet  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

III. — William  Heffernan,  surnamed  '"0^11,"  or  the 
Blind,  a  native  of  Shronehill,  in  Tipperary,  and  one  of  the 
most  delightful  of  versifiers.  Our  limited  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  writings  and  characters  of 
these  poets  ;  but  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  "  Reliques  of 
Irish  Jacobite  Poetry,"  in  which  will  be  found  detailed 
biographical  notices  of  them. 
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At  this  period  there  flourished  a  host  of  other  gifted 
men,  of  whom  bat  "  Random  Records "  remain — men 
whose  powers  of  denunciation  and  satire  were  unsparingly 
exercised  against  the  abuses  of  authority,  and  the  oppres- 
sions which  their  unhappy  country  was  compelled  to  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  her  mis-rulers.  Among  those  men,  who, 
although  less  famous  than  the  O'Tuomys  and  Magraths^of 
their  time,  yet  scarcely  inferior  to  them  in  poetical  ability, 
we  may  record  the  names  of — 

I. — Hugh  and  Andrew  Mac  Cnrtin,  both  natives  of 
Clare,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century.* 

II. — Conor  and  Donogh  O'Sullivan,  both  of  Cillin,  or 
as  they  style  it,"  CiVlin  cAm-fiAnnAc  An  ChfiotiAin,"  in  the 
parish  of  Whitechurch,  near  Blarney.  Some  of  their 
songs,  printed  from  the  original  manuscripts,  will  be  found 
in  this  volume. 

III. — Bryan  O'Flaherty,  a  mason,  who  lived  at  Bruff. 

IY. — James  Considine,  of  -du  n<\  ^-CAOJV&C  in  the  county 
of  Clare. 

Y. — John  Cunningham,   who    lived  near  Castletown- 


*  A  copy  of  Dr.  Keating's  "  Tri  Bir-Ghaotha  an  Bhais,"  "Three 
Pointed  Shafts  of  Death,"  in  the  handwriting  of  Andrew  M'Curtin, 
bearing  date  1703,  still  exists.  Hugh  Mac  Curtin  wrote  an  Irish 
Grammar,  an  English-Irish  Dictionary,  and  a  Brief  Discourse  in  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Antiquity  of  Ireland,  which  were  published  early  in  the 
last  century. 
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roche,  and  flourished  in  the  year  1737.  We  have  seen 
some  of  his  MSS.  bearing  that  date. 

VI. — Maurice  Griffin,  who  followed  the  profession  of 
schoolmaster  at  Ballingaddy,  in  the  county  of  Limerick, 
about  1778. 

YIL— William  Cotter  (the  Red],  a  native  of  Castle- 
ly.ons,  some  of  whose  manuscripts,  dated  1737,  exist. 

VIII. — George  Roberts,  one  of  whose  poetical  pieces 
a  fairy-song  of  remarkable  beauty,  appears  in  this 
volume. 

IX. — James  O'Daly,*  a  native  of  the  parish  of  Inagh, 
county  of  Clare,  and  contemporary  with  John  O'Tuomy, 
whose  elegy  he  chanted. 

X. — Thomas  Cotter,  of  the  Cove  of  Cork. 


*  Since  the  time  of  Donogh  Mor  O'Daly,  abbot  of  Boyle,  A.D.  1244, 
styled  the  Ovid  of  Ireland,  the  tribe  of  O'Daly  has  produced  a  vast 
number  of  eminent  poets. 

Edward  O'Reilly  gives  a  catalogue  of  twenty-eight  writers  of  the 
name ;  and  they  were  so  numerous  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  an 
English  chronicler  of  that  period  uses  O'Dalie  as  synonymous  with  poet 
or  rhymer. 

We  may  here  mention  Fra.  Dominic  O'Daly,  O.P.,  founder  of  the 
College  of  "Corpo  Sancto,"  and  the  Convent  of  "Buon  Successo  "  at 
Lisbon,  and  ambassador,  in  1655,  from  Portugal  to  the  court  of  Louis 
XIV.,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  series  of  magnificent  fetes  to  the 
citizens  of  Paris.  He  died  in  1662,  having  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Coimbra,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  college  at  Lisbon.  His  "  History 
of  the  Geraldines  "  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  through  the  transla- 
tion by  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Meehan,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  which  was 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Duffy,  Dublin,  1878. 
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XL  —  Edward  Nagle,  also  of  Cork,  a  contemporary  of 
the  Rev.  William  English. 

We  might  append  to  these  the  names  of  a  number  of 
others  ;  but  as  we  do  not  present  the  reader  with  any  of 
their  songs,  and  as  we  purpose,  according  to  our  promise 
devoting  a  volume  exclusively  to  their  "  Lives  and  Times," 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  particularise  them  here.  There 
are,  however,  two  of  the  number  who  cannot  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  We  allude  to  G-ogAri  O'CAOITTI  (Owen 
O'Keeffe),  and  John  Murphy.  O'KeefTe,  who,  like  his 
namesake,  the  dramatist,  possessed  the  most  varied  and 
versatile  powers,  was  born  at  Glenville,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  1656.  He  married  early,  and  had  a  son,  whom 
he  reared  for  the  priesthood,  but  who  died  in  1709,  at 
Rochelle,  in  the  flower  of  his  youth,  while  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  theological  studies.  CogAn,  the  father, 
entered  Holy  Orders  after  the  decease  of  his  wife,  in  1707, 
and  closed  his  life  on  the  5th  day  of  April,  1726,  as  parish 
priest  of  Doneraile.  His  remains  are  interred  in  the 
grave-yard  of  SeAn-Crithju;  (Old-Court),  about  half 
a  mile  west  of  Doneraile.  The  following  inscription 
was  graven  on  his  tomb  by  a  sculptor  named  T)onncA'6 


Teo    1oriA'°  ityclaicue    C-o^Ain    Hi    CliAOirh, 
X)A  AnnpjA  popDA,   A^uf    UAJI    eif  CA^A  A   rnriA 
•oo    JlAC    5pA-6    Coi^AeA^uA  ;    oi|A    bA    •otune 

At^uf  *oo  bA  pie 
c  cbfX)e,  CAOITI,  A  b- 
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A  "ouicce  A^u-p   A   -pnn-peA-p  e.      5UF  ^°    tnrne   pn    "oo 
ctiif\e<y6  An  -pgfvibinn  ne<xrh-coicceAnn  fo  6f  A  cionn. 

"*Oo  CAT;  ATI  CUI^TTIA-O  IA  -oe'n  AbjAAn,  -d.t).  1726  ;  A^UJ* 
Af  •ooi'L^  •o'o^Aib  nA  THuriiAn  e,  A^U^  -po]"  T>A  cteijA  ;  61  1\  if 
iom-OA  teAbAjA  tA 
1\e  nA  ipAic-pm  A  n-Cijie 


The  Rev.  John  O'Brien,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
wrote  the  following  epitaph,  or  feAfic  tAOix>e,  which  is 
also  engraven  on  the  same  stone  :  — 

"  Sm  A^A-OA  A  tic,  mo  -oiu  !  -JTA  *o'  uAob  50  lo^  ! 
bA  CAom,  Y  A  n-^lige  TTIIC  T)e  bA  beAcc  ; 

''puit  CViAoirh  bAupeme  A  '6- 
A  f5|Aiob  50  pop  A 


"  A  grave-stone  lies  above  thee  laid  this  night, 

Thou  mildest  priest,  in  GOD'S  great  laws  well  versed  — 
O'Keeffe,  of  heroes  mightiest  in  the  fight, 

Whose  lore  illumed  the  Gaelic  learning  erst." 

John  Murphy  (SeA§An  O'tTlufictjgA'o),  born  at  KACA- 
omneAc,  county  of  Cork,  in  March,  1700,  was  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  his  elegiac  compositions.  In 
the  year  1720,  he  had  transcribed,  with  his  own  hand, 
many  native  historical  tracts  of  high  value.  He  was 
the  chief  patron  of  a  bardic  sessions,  or  academy,  held 
periodically  at  Charleville,  and  in  the  parish  of  White- 
church,  near  Blarney  ;  and  we  have  seen  a  poem  of  four 
stanzas  composed  by  him  on  the  fate  of  four  brothers 
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named  Armstrong,  who  were  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Anghrim,  for  which  composition  it  has  been  asserted  that 
their  sister  presented  him  with  four  bullocks.  Murphy 
continued  his  labours  as  an  Irish  scribe  of  high  repute  to 
the  year  1758.  We  cannot  tell  how  long  he  lived,  as  we 
have  no  records  bearing  on  that  subject. 

About  this  period  the  introduction  into  female  dress  of 
that  singularly  ridiculous  and  unsightly  article  of  head- 
gear known  as  the  "  High  Cauled  Cap,"  called  forth  the 
unsparing  satire  of  the  poets  of  Munster.  Numerous  and 
bitter  were  the  rhyming  diatribes  which  they  levelled 
against  it.  The  offensive  specimen  of  bad  taste  in  apparel, 
however,  maintained  its  elevated  position  for  at  least  forty 
years,  from  1760  to  1800,  and  some  old  dames  kept  up 
the  custom  till  1810,  when  it  entirely  ceased  to  disfigure 
the  flowing  ringlets  of  our  fair  countrywomen.  Even 
poetry  and  satire,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  are  not  omnipotent. 
But  if  Horace,  Young,  and  even  Swift,  failed  in  their 
attempts  to  correct  the  manners  of  their  times  by  ridicule 
and  sarcasm,  it  can  hardly  be  deemed  surprising  that 
such  weapons  should  prove  powerless  against  a  cause 
which  influences  of  so  potent  a  character  as  vanity  and 
fashion  had  enlisted  under  their  special  protection. 

Upon  the  "  High  Cauled  Cap,"  several  songs  were  com- 
posed to  the  air  which  we  here  present  to  our  readers, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  the 
original  words. 
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THE  HIGH  CAULED  CAP. 


March 
Time.mZ 


i 


**-/ 

A  species  of  rhythmical  composition,  similar  to  the 
following,  was  extensively  in  vogue  among  the  Irish 
peasantry,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  In  giving 
it  a  place  here,  however,  we  willingly  confess  that  we  are 
less  actuated  by  its  poetical  merit,  than  by  a  desire  to 
display  the  extreme  facility  with  which  our  native  rhymers 
were  able  to  bring  into  juxta-position  with  the  Irish  lines 
that  Anglo-Irish  phraseology,  for  a  knowledge  of  which 
few  of  them  have  ever  obtained  credit : — 
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*oonn. 

-d-p  1  beAn  nA  n-op-folc  T)onn,  mo  jgfiA'o-'pA  t^An  t)6bAC, 

1p  piigue  t>eAf  A  com  y  A  cnAtfiA  ; 
Likewise  her  features  round,  excel  the  Lady  Browne's  ; 

Her  equal  can't  be  found  Ann  f  An  Aic-p  : 
If  I  had  a  thousand  pounds,  I'd  pay  the  money  down, 
*O'-ponn  uiJ  beiu  A^AITI  A  b-poju>tAip5e; 

Ann  lonz;,  y  x>o  |AAC]:AmAoii"  A  nun 
x>uinn  1f>eiu 


Hi  §eittim-p  "COT)'  ^ton,  mA|i  1|"  mon  "oo  'ouiL  ^A  n'ol/, 

'S  CAJI  -pAi^A^e  ni  |AACAX)-I"A  50  bjiAU  leAu  ; 
1  believe  you're  for  sport,  I  beg  you'll  let  me  alone, 

'S  su-ji  te  blAt)Ai]AeAcc  "oo  meAt-lAnn  cu  nAmnA 
If  I  bade  my  friends  adieu,  and  to  go  along  with  you, 

5eAtlAim  -oinu  $titt  •JTA'OA  "oo  beic  cnAcc  onpumn, 
I  believe  I'll  stay  at  home,  and  never  go  to  roam, 

SeACAin  me?  x>o  iAAt)Ai]ieAcc  ni  Ait  tiom. 


An  u-61,  y  ni  teAn^Ai'o  me  An  -pponc, 

'S  bei-6  Aipgio-o  50  jTAinpn^  Ann  mo  pocAi-oe, 
gun  mil/pe  tiom  "oo  -pog  nA  pucj\e  beAc  Ap  b6|At>, 

'S  50  m'Aice  tiorn  Am  Aice  uu  nA  ceot  pc  ; 
What  I  do  to  you  propose,  you  may  take  as  a  joke, 

'S  An  ACA|\Ann,  ni  mA^A-o  leAu  bim  A  6^-rhnAoi, 
If  I  had  you  in  my  bower,  x>o  pnpnn  pof  le  T>'  com, 

'S  beixjeAC  m'Aigne-p  ceAn^Aitce  Ann  t)o 
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1f  biiA'OAptA  'CA  mo  6f\oi6e  te  UAiurnom  mop  x>ox>'  g 
A^uf  AtDAOuim  6  m'^igne  ^up  teon  me  ! 

When  I  go  to  bed  at  night,  no  comfort  can  I  find, 
But  lying  on  my  side  in  sore  grief ! 

By  this  and  that  indeed,  and  the  Bible  we  do  read, 
Tli  f^Appvirm  teAc  Aip  Aippot),  tiA  AIJ\  6|\  btn'oe, 

My  treasure,  wealth,  and  store,  you  shall  be  evermore, 
A  toAite  bom  'f  beA|A]?AX)  m'^cfAinn  x>uiu  A 


Your  civil  silver  tongue  I  think  is  moving  on, 
Your  chattering  or  flattering  won't  coax  me  ; 

T)A  n^eilpnn-p  -oo  -o'  ftije  'f  ^  CAm  x>o  beic  At) 
Tl  Ap  b'e  An  peACA"6  mnc  me  meAttAt)  te  'o'cm 

Can't  you  come  and  try  —  my  kindness  you  shall  find, 
'S  cAbA|AfAiTin  m'AcpAinn  "otnc  50  fiAbAifineAc  te  m6|i- 


I'll  buy  you  decent  clothes,  silk  and  satin  shoes, 
'S  Annf  A  n-5<vittim  *oo  ^tACAc  pnn  A 


My  mind  would  give  consent  to  go  with  you,  I  think, 

Ace  te  h-eA^tA  511  f\  cteAf  A  cti|"  t)o 
If  I  thought  you  were  true,  X)o  jAACAinn  teAc 

UAJA  f  Aijige,  5An  eACf\A,  ^ATI  coif  cige, 
TlVt  A^AITI  te  -pA'o,  ACU  "  50  mA*6  btiAn  *oo  'bei'o  TIA  mriA," 

'S  ^U]A  CAicmomAc  tiom  £A-pp<y6  'CA  A^  6t  X)ige, 
To  you  I  give  my  oath  (and  what  could  I  do  more  ?) 

HA  f54|A]?<Mnn  teAU  50  5-cAf  pA-6 
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With  regard  to  the  translator  of  the  Irish  Lyrics  in  this 
volume,  we  would  inform  our  readers,  that  his  biography 
shall  appear  in  the  contemplated  edition  of  his  collected 
poems,  and  that  those  shall  be  preceded  by  the  "  Autholo- 
gia  Gerrnanica,"  where  his  mastery  of  the  English  idiom, 
and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  Goethe, 
Schiller,  etc.,  etc.,  shine  so  conspicuously.  Meanwhile,  we 
fondly  hope  that  this  book  may  help  to  keep  alive  and  pro- 
pagate a  knowledge  of  the  grand  old  tongue,  for  whose 
preservation  such  energetic  efforts  are  being  made  at 
home  and  abroad,  by  some  of  the  most  highly  gifted  philo- 
logists of  the  day,  which,  sees  Davis'  aspiration — the 
•establishment  of  a  Celtic  Journal — realised. 
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erne-Ann  o! 

*OormcA>6  (RuA'6)  tTldc  Con-1TlAjAA;  ccc. 


t)ei|A  beAnriAct)  6  m'  cpoi-oe  50  cip 
t)An-cnoic  6i|Ae<\rm  O  ! 

'S  cum  A  rnAijMorm  -oe  fiolpAc  1tl  y 
A\  b^n-cnoic  Ciednn  O! 
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THE  FAIK  HILLS  OF  eme  O ! 

BY  DONOGH   (THE  RED)   MAG   COtf-MARA. 
AIR  :— "  Uileacan  Dubh  0  !" 


WE  have  no  means  of  tracing  the  antiquity  of  the  air  to  which  these 
beautiful  words  are  written  ;  but  it  may  with  probability  be  ascribed  to 
the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  TJileacan  Dubh  O  !"  literally 
means  a  black-haired  head  of  a  round  shape,  or  form;  and  we  have  fre- 
quently heard  it  so  applied  by  the  Munster  peasantry,  with  whom  it  is  a 
favourite  phrase,  when  speaking  of  the  head,  particularly  that  of  a 
female.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  "  Uileacan  Dubh  0  /"  alle- 
gorically  means  Ireland  ;  but  we  cannot  concur  in  this  opinion,  for  it  is 
evidently  a  love  expression.  The  song  entitled  "  Plur  na  m-ban  donn 
eg,"  of  which,  we  give  the  first  stanza,  can  be  sung  to  this  air.  It  must 
be  played  rather  mournfully,  but  not  too  slow  : — 

"Da  d-tiocfadh  liomsa  go  Conntae  Liath  druim, 

A  phluirin  na  m-ban  donn  og  ! 
Do  bhearfainn  siuicre  ar  liun  mar  bhiadh  dhuit, 

A  phluirin  na  m-ban  donn  og  1 
Do  bhearfainn  aor  long  duit  's  bathad  faoi  sheol, 
Ar  bharr  na  d-tonn  ag  filleadh  chum  tragha, 
'S  ni  kigfinn  aon  bhron  ort  choidhche  na  go  brath, 

A  phluirin  na  m-ban  donn  og  !" 

"  Would  you  only  come  with  me  to  Leitrim  county  fair, 

0,  flower  of  all  maidens  young  ! 
On  sugar  and  brown  ale  I'd  sweetly  feast  you  there, 

O,  flower,  &c. 

I'd  shew  you  barks  and  ships  you  never  saw  before, 
So  stately  and  so  gay,  approaching  to  the  shore, 
And  never  should  you  sigh  or  sorrow  any  more, 

O,  flower,  «tc. 


Take  a  blessing  from  my  heart  to  the  land  of  my  birth, 
And  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 

And  to  all  that  yet  survive  of  Eibhear's  tribe  on  earth, 
On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0 1 
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-An  Aic  ux)  'nAfi  b*AOit>mn  toinn-guu  e 

-cjuiic  cAom  A£  CAOine 
e  mo  CA-p  A  toeiu  mile  mite  1  ^- 
O  bAn-cnoic  CieAnn  O  ! 


t)it)eAnn  bA]vp  bo^  -pLim  An  cAoin-cnoic 

t)  An  -en  01  c  6-i|AeAnn  O  ! 
*S  Af  -pe<vp|A  'nA  'n  ci|A-p  IDIU  ^AC  -pleibe  Ann, 

t)An-cnoic  Ci^eAnn,  O  ! 
*Oo  'b  AfA-o  A  coiltue  Y  bA  *6i]AeAc,  -pei^, 
'S  A  m-blAU  mA]A  AoL  An  itiAoitmn  ^ei^, 
AUA  5]AAX)  A^  mo  cnoit>e  A  rn'innumn  -pem, 

*Oo  bAn-cnoic  CineAnn  O  ! 


-o  tionmAjA  A-D-ci-p  nA  h-CineAnn, 
t)  An  -en  01  c  6ineAnn  O  ! 
'S  -peAn-com  §noi*6e  nA  clAoi-opeAc  ceAt)CA, 

A|ibAn-cnoic  CineAnn  O  ! 
cuijrpe  cpoi-oe!  Y  1T1°  cmrhne  f^eAl, 
gAtt-poic  pof  -J:A  g^eim,  mo  teAn  ! 
'S  A  m-bAilce  t)A  -|Aoinn  -pA  cio-p  50  *oAOfi, 
t)An-cnoic  GineAnn  O  ! 


t)  An  -en  01  c  CineAnn  O  ! 


*  Cruachana  h-Eireann.  There  are  various  hills  in  Ireland  bearing 
this  name  :  Cruach  Phadruig,  in  Mayo  ;  Cruachan  Sri  Eile,  in  the  King's 
County  ;  but  the  Cruachan  the  poet  alludes  to  is  a  large  hill  in  the  parish 
of  Kilgobnet,  county  of  Waterford,  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of 
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In  that  land  so  delightful  the  wild  thrush's  lay 
Seems  to  pour  a  lament  forth  for  Eire's  decay — 
Alas  !  alas  !  why  pine  I  a  thousand  miles  away 
From  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0 ! 

The  soil  is  rich  and  soft — the  air  is  mild  and  "bland, 

Of  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 
Her  barest  rock  is  greener  to  me  than  this  rude  land — 

O  !  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 

Her  woods  are  tall  and  straight,  grove  rising  over  grove  ; 
Trees  flourish  in  her  glens  below,  and  on  her  heights  above ; 
O,  in  heart  and  in  soul,  I  shall  ever,  ever  love 

The  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 

A  noble  tribe,  moreover,  are  the  now  hapless  Gael, 

On  the  fair  hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 
A  tribe  in  Battle's  hour  unused  to  shrink  or  fail 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 
For  this  is  my  lament  in  bitterness  outpoured, 
To  see  them  slain  or  scattered  by  the  Saxon  sword. 
Oh,  woe  of  woes,  to  see  a  foreign  spoiler  horde 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 

Broad  and  tall  rise  the  Cruachs  in  the  golden  morning's  glow 
On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 

Dungarvan  ;  on  the  summit  of  which,  there  is  a  conical  pile  of  stones 
known  among  the  natives  as  Suidhe  Finn,  or  the  seat  of  Fionn  Mac 
Cumhail,  of  which  we  find  the  following  account  in  a  MS.  of  the 
seventeenth  century  : — 

"And  for  the  monuments  from  them  (the  Fenians)  in  this  country 
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A  flAO"OA, 

A]i  b  An  -en  01  c  GineAnn  O  ! 

TlACA'O-'pA  Af\  CUA1-pU,  11O  1f  ttlAC  TTIO  fAC^Al, 

*Oo'n  cAtAth  rmn  -ptiAi]\c  ifotiAl  -oo  gliAe-oAl, 
'S  50  rn'feA-pn  t/iorn  'HA  x>UAif,  X>A  UAifleAcc  e, 
An  -en  01  c  Ci-peAnn  O  ! 


An  x>]iicc  AJV    eAtAji        *eA^  Ann, 
An  b  An  -en  01  c  CipeAnn  O  ! 
'S  JTA^ATO  A^IA  cubAnuA  A|\  geA^Aib  Ann, 

A|\  bAn-cnoic  Ci]AeAnn  O  ! 
bi-oeAnn  biolAn'f  fAiiiA-o  Ann  A  n-^teAnnuAi 
'S  nA  -pnouA  -pAn  u-fAn'inAX)  A^  tAbAinc  mm  neom, 
nA  Sitnne  *  A^  bpucc  nA  flo 
bAn-cnoic  GineAnn  O  ! 


anciently  named,  and  still  yet  contymied,  wee  have  from  ffion 
O'Baoisgne,  Suidhe  Finn,  that  is  the  sitting  seate  of  ffion,  vpon  the 
mountaine  called  Sliabh  na  m-ban,  Gleann  Garraidh,  in  the  barony  of 
Iffahy,  so  called  from  Garrae  mac  Mornae,  and  leabba  Dhiermoda  Vi 
Duiffne  and  Grayne,  ymplying  their  bedding  there  together,  at  Pollty- 
leabayne,  in  the  county  of  Vi  ffiachragh  Aidhne,  now  called  the  O'Sheagh- 
nussy  his  country,  which  are  but  a  few  of  many  other  monuments 
from  them  named  in  divers  other  places  of  this  kingdome." 

In  the  next  line  the  poet  alludes  to  the  fertile  district  of  Cumeragh 
(properly  Gom-Rathach,  from  Com,  nook,  declivity,  or  opening  between 
two  hills  which  meet  at  one  extremity  ;  and  Rathaeh,  forts,  which 
abound  in  the  locality),  in  the  parish  of  Kilrosenty,  and  barony  of 
Middlethird,  where  the  cuckoo  is  heard  earlier  in  spring  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Ireland. 

*  Siuir.  This  river  has  its  source  in  Sliabh  Allduin  (the  Devil's  Bit 
Mountain,  better  known  as  Grein  an  Diabhail),  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
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O'er  her  smooth  grass  for  ever  sweet  cream  and  honey  flow 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 
0,  I  long,  I  am  pining,  again  to  behold 
The  land  that  belongs  to  the  brave  Gael  of  old ; 
Far  dearer  to  my  heart  than  a  gift  of  gems  or  gold 

Are  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 

The  dew-drops  lie  bright  'mid  the  grass  and  yellow  corn 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 
The  sweet-scented  apples  blush,  redly  in  the  morn 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  ! 
The  water-cress  and  sorrel  fill  the  vales  below ; 
The  streamlets  are  hushed,  till  the  evening  breezes  blow ; 
While  the  waves  of  the  Suir,  noble  river!  ever  flow 

Near  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 

perary.  It  takes  a  circuitous  route  by  Thurles,  Holy  cross,  Cahir,  Ard- 
Finan,  Clonmel,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  Waterford ;  and,  being  joined 
by  the  rivers  Nore  and  Barrow  (hence  the  appellation  " Sister  Rivers") 
at  Cheek  Point,  six  miles  below  Waterford,  falls  into  the  British 
Channel.  Donnchadh  Ruadh  describes  its  waters  in  the  following  line: — 

"  Uisge  na  Siuire  ag  brucht  net  Shloghaidh" 

"  The  Waters  of  the  Suir  swelling  into  whirlpools." 

The  scenery  of  these  rivers  recalls  SPENSER'S  delightful  lines  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  The  gentle  Shure  that,  making  way 
By  sweet  Clonmell,  adorns  rich  Waterford ; 

The  next,  the  stubborn  Newre,  whose  waters  grey 
By  fair  Kilkenny  and  Rosseponte  board ; 

The  third,  the  goodly  Barrow,  which  doth  hoard, 
Great  heaps  of  Salmon  in  his  deep  bosom. 

All  which  long  sundered,  do  at  last  accord, 
To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  come  ; 
So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  last  become !" 

FAERIE  QUEENE,  Book  iv.  Canto  xi 
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A-p  oft^tntueAc,  ^AilceAc,  ATI  AIU  pn  Gipe, 

t)Ari-cnoic  CifieArm  O! 
t)i-6eATin  "  Co^A'o  TIA  SlAince"  A  rn-bAfijA  nA  X)eif  e, 

A  rn-bAH-cnoic  6if\eArm  O  ! 
t)A  binne  tiom  TIA  meAjAAib  AJI  ueAX)A  b  ceoit, 
Semmm  'f  seimjAeAt)  A  IAO^,  '-p  A  m-bo, 
'UAicmoTTi  HA  5|ieine  oppA  AO]~OA  '-p  65, 

^|\  b  ATI  -en  01  c  6i]-veAnn  O  ! 

Although  the  Suir  and  Nore  flow  from  the  same  source,  Sliabh  Ailduin, 
the  Barrow  rises  iu  Sliabh  jBladhma,  in  the  Queen's  County,  which 
Spenser  makes  as  the  parent  of  the  three  ;  but  we  must  presume  that  he 
took  Giraldus  Cambrensis  as  authority,  he  being  the  only  writer  on 
Irish  iiistory  who  fell  into  this  sad  mistake.  —  See  Haliday's  Keating,  p. 
29.  Dub.  1809.  Cambrensis  ^versus,  vol.  i.,  p.  123,  edited  for  the 
Celtic  Society  by  the  Rev.  Matthew  Kelly.  Dublin.  1848. 
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A  fruitful  clime  is  Eire's,  through  valley,  meadow,  plain, 

And  the  fair  land  of  Eire,  0  ! 
The  very  "  Bread  of  Life"  is  in  the  yellow  grain 

On  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  O  ! 
Far  dearer  unto  me  than  the  tones  music  yields, 
Is  the  lowing  of  her  kine  and  the  calves  In  her  fields 
And  the  sunlight  that  shone  long  ago  on  the  shields 

Of  the  Gaels,  on  the  fair  Hills  of  Eire,  0  I 


-o 
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UAitl,-c1itini1iAi'o1i  tiA  peirme. 

Seo^An  UA  UUATTIA,  ccc. 
ponn — An  CnocA-6  t)An. 

t 


Afarc/t 
Time 


KB- 


T*^* 


& 


iiE 


a 


Eai 


-/=» 


of-a 


m 


-« 


;*»-R*T» 


E^ 


££ 


I 


§ 


P-^T^- 


^tfliLmjJtoftri 


Et 


1Tlo  mile  CHUA§!  mo  1f>tiAi]ic!  mo  bpon 
An  -pgeimt 
5<\n  ftige, 


ceot 


e  t)o  1615  mo  iinVle<y6  A 

e  t)o  qiAoc  mo  cm^te  AJ\  -pAt), 


ciiAine 


AH  beA;\lA  -ouib  A  n-^tA-p  ! 
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A  LAMENT  FOR  THE  FENIANS. 
BY  JOHN  O'TUOMY. 

Am—"  The  White  Cockade." 

THE  air  to  -which  this  song  is  written  is  very  much  misunderstood,  as 
many  persons  suppose  the  White  Cockade  to  mean  a  military  cockade, 
and  with  that  view,  doggrel  rhymers  have  polluted  the  good  taste  of 
the  public  by  such  low  ribaldry  as  the  following  : — 

"  A  Shaighdinir !  a  Shaighdinir  !  a  b-posfadh  bean, 
Le  Heigh  !  no  le  Ho !  no  le  bualadh  an  drum !" 

"  0  soldier!  O  soldier  !  would  you  take  a  wife, 
With  a  heigh  !  or  a  ho  !  or  a  beat  of  the  drum." 

The  Cnotadh  San  (White  Cockade)  literally  means  a  bouquet,  or  plume 
of  white  ribbons,  with  which  the  young  women  of  Munster  adorn  the  hair 
and  head-dress  on  wedding,  and  other  festive  occasions.  The  custom 
prevailed  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  we  find  a  poet  of  that 
period,  Muiris  Mac  Daibhi  Duibh  Mac  Gearailt,  addressing  a  young 
woman  in  these  beautiful  words  : — 

"  A  chailin  donn  deas  an  chnotadh  bhain, 
Do  bliuair  is  mheall  me  le  h-iomad  gradh  ; 
Tar  si  liom  's  na  dein  me  chradh, 
Mar  do  thug  me  greann  duit  's  dod'  chnotadh  ban  !" 


'0  brown-haired  maiden  of  the  plume  so  white, 
I  am  sick  and  dying  for  thy  love  ; 
Come  then  with  me,  and  ease  mv  pain, 
For  I  dearly  love  you,  and  your  White  Cockade.' 


The  Munster  poets,  who  adhered  with  devoted  loyalty  to  the  cause  of 
the  Stuarts,  wrote  many  beautiful  Jacobite  songs  to  this  air. 

It  makes  my  grief,  my  bitter  woe, 

To  think  how  lie  our  nobles  low, 

Without  sweet  music,  bards,  or  lays, 

Without  esteem,  regard,  or  praise. 
O,  my  peace  of  soul  is  fled, 
I  lie  outstretched  like  one  half  dead, 
To  see  our  chieftains,  old  and  young, 
Thus  trod  by  the  churls  of  the  dismal  tongue  ! 
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'Oe  ci"6):eAC 


ntiACAn  b|\6in, 


j?UAin  A]\  n- 
Lionc<y6  A    nu<yo  te 


neorfiAinn, 


A  rn-bi'oeAc 
T)'AII  ctnbe,  '-p  "D' 
13A  bui"6eAnrhA]i, 


e  X)o    /ei^,  ecc. 

,  m6^--ptiocu 


AH 
,  buACAc, 


"o-coi-p  f 


e  "oo 


ecc. 


A  nvbiTJeAc  TllAC  CurhAit  nA  b-pionn-folu 
'S  ATI  buitMn  nA]A  •onji'LcA  cumpe  A  n-^teo  ; 
Coitlue  1tJcmA|A,  tthrmeAc,  "leo^AC, 

*Ohtnbne,  'f  "OubbAin^,  tu]\nAC 
<&*  e  X)o  tei      ecc. 


'S 

C 
11  ion 


oil,  -oo  lAnn-bnif  f 
c,  ionncAib,  65, 

leo. 
e  -oo  1615,  ecc. 


coi|\, 


*  Eoyhan  Mor,  King  of  Munster,  and  ancestor  to  the  Ui  Fidhgheinte, 
who  possessed  that  portion  of  the  county  of  Limerick  lying  west  of  the 
river  Maig,  besides  the  barony  of  Coshma  in  the  same  county,  and  were 
exempt  from  tribute,  as  being  the  seniors  of  the  Eugenian  line,  having 
descended  from  Daire  Cearba,  the  grandfather  of  the  great  monarch, 
Criomhthan  Mor  Mac  Fidhaigh—  See  0'  Flaherty'  s  Ogygia,  pp.  380,  381  ; 
Book  of  Eights  (published  by  the  Celtic  Society)  pp.  63,  66,  »,  67,  n. 

t  Other  copies  read  "  ar  bord." 

^.Mac  Cumhail  na  bh-Jionn-fholt  oir,  Mac  Cumhal  of  the  golden  locks 
of  hair.  Fxonn  Mac  CumhaiJ,  coinmander-in-chief  of  the  Irish  militia, 
of  whom  it  is  traditionally  related,  that  his  hair  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
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Oh  !  who  can  well  refrain  from  tears, 
Who  sees  the  hosts  of  a  thousand  years 
Expelled  from  this  their  own  green  isle, 
And  bondsmen  to  the  Base  and  Vile  ? 
0,  my  peace,  &e. 

Here  dwelt  the  race  of  Eoghan  of  old, 
The  great,  the  proud,  the  strong,  the  bold, 
The  pure  in  speech,  the  bright  in  face, 
The  noblest  House  of  the  Fenian  race ! 
0,  my  peace,  &c. 

Here  dwelt  Mac  Cumhal  of  the  Flaxen  Locks, 
And  his  bauds,  the  first  in  Battle's  shocks ; 
Dubhlaing,  Mac  Duinn,  of  the  smiting  swords, 
And  Coillte,  first  of  heroic  lords. 

0,  my  peace,  &c. 

The  Goll,  who  forced  all  foes  to  yieldt 
And  Osgur,  mighty  on  battle-field, 
And  Conall,  too,  who  ne'er  knew  fear, 
They,  not  the  Stranger,  then  dwelt  here. 
O,  my  peace,  &c. 

finest  gold,  and  in  graceful  curls  covered  his  shoulders.  Many  of  the 
Irish  peasantry  take  pride  in  these  "golden locks."  Extravagant  stories 
are  told  of  Fionn,  as  to  his  enormous  size  and  strength ;  but  Dr.  Keating 
states,  on  the  authority  of  ancient  records,  that  "  Fionn  did  not  exceed 
the  common  proportion  of  the  men  of  his  time ;  and  that  there  were 
many  soldiers  in  the  Irish  militia  that  had  a  more  robust  constitution 
of  body."  See  his  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i.  p.  412,  Dublin,  1809. 
For  an  account  of  all  the  other  Fenian  heroes  whose  names  are  intro- 
duced in  the  song,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Keating's  History. 

£ 
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1TlA|t  A  m-bi'oeAc  fbocc  111  'f 
I)A  tiomiiAfi,  t>Aon-rhAjA,  cfiAobAC,  coin; 
JS  pjv-c-peib  AOibmn  GipeArhoin, 
-An  tli§  PA'JA  poljuvo  cfieine  cfieom. 
-dp  e  -oo  1615,  ecc. 

A  tn-bitieAc  ThAtl  nA  n-iDAOjA-bfiAc 


Pp  Chpoibe*  upAocAC,  cjieiu  ^AC  cyieoin. 
te  cloToeArh  ^AC  CAoirh-feA|i  ceA*o  X)e' 
Af  e  t)o  tei^,  ecc. 

An  cAic-rhi1e<v6  bjAiAtif  •oo'n  fiAnn-ftiil  tfiop, 

t)A  'OACATTlAl'L,  X)1AX)A,  A  tfllAn  'f  A  616*6  J 

o  tDhiA  cu^  |HA§tA  '-p  no-p, 
A  CIAC  A-p  lACAib  6o§Ain. 
Af  e  -oo  tei^,  ecc. 

6  t)o  Lion  tno  cpoi-oe  te  bpon, 
AoncAit)  CiAiop-o  A  *o-ci5eAcc  A  s-c'jimrm  , 


'S  nAp  geill  t)A  nAoirh,  -OA 

Af  e  t)o  1615,  ecc. 


*  The  Red  Branch  Knights  were  the  chief  military  force  of  Ulster, 
and  resided  at  Eamhain  (Emania),  near  Armagh,  the  palace  of  the  Kings 
of  Ulster.  They  were  highly  celebrated  during  the  first  century  for 
their  victories  under  their  champions  Cuchulainn  and  Conall  Cearnach. 
See  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters.  £ook  of  Bights,  published  by  the  Celtic 
Society,  1847,  p.  249. 

t  Brian,  surnamed  Borumha,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  A.D. 
1002  ;  and  was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Cluain  Tairbh  (Clontarf),  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1014.  An  account  of  the  various  tributes  exacted  by 
Brian  may  be  seen  in  the  JLeabhar  K»  g-Ceart  (Book  of  Bights). 
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Here  dwelt  the  race  of  Eibhear  and  Ir, 
The  heroes  of  the  dark  blue  spear, 
The  royal  tribe  of  Heremon,  too, 
That  King  who  fostered  champions  true, 
O,  my  peace,  &c. 

And  Niall*  the  great,  of  the  Silken  gear, 
For  a  season  bore  the  sceptre  here, 
"With  the  Red  Branch  Knights,  who  felled  the  foe 
As  the  lightning  lays  the  oak-tree  low ! 
O,  my  peace,  &c. 

The  warrior  Brian,  of  the  Fenian  race, 
In  soul  and  shape  all  truth  and  grace, 
Whose  laws  the  Princes  yet  revere, 
Who  banished  the  Danes — he  too  dwelt  here. 
O,  my  peace,  &c. 

Alas  !  it  has  pierced  mine  inmost  heart, 
That  Christ  allowed  our  Crown  to  depart 
To  men  who  defile  His  Holy  Word, 
And  scorn  the  Cross,  the  Church,  the  Lord ! 
O,  my  peace,  &c. 


*Nial,  surnamed  "  Naoi  n-Giallaidh  "  (Of  the  Nine  Hostages), 
monarch  of  Ireland  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  was  one  of  tho 
most  gallant  of  all  the  princes  of  the  Ultonian  race:  He  made  several 
descents  on  Britain,  and  it  was  against  his  incursions  that  some  of  those 
successes  were  achieved  by  the  Romans  which  "threw  such  lustre 
round  the  military  administration  of  Stilicho,  and  inspired  the  muse  of 
Claudian,  a  Roman  poet  who  flourished  under  Theodosius,  A.D.  394*" 

Rial  was  killed,  anno  406,  during  one  of  his  invasions  of  Gaul. 
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momin  rn 


Ati  UA  UUAITIA,  ccc. 


flu.   *-J-g-jfc 


fc£fim±g 


CIA  fe6lpjit:>e  Am  cuirme  LA? 

n  -ppei^beAn  mAifeAC  moi|A-rhin, 
i  TTloipin  Tli  ChtnVliormAin! 


coi|\,  ciopuA,  ct/ipoe,  CAI§  ; 

oilc  CAI'  mAp.  6|A 
HA  t)-c6i}\|'i$ib  50 
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MOIRIN  NI  CHUILLIONAIN. 
BY  JOHN  O'TUOMY. 

AlB  :— "  Moirin  Ni  Chuilennain." 


CHUILLIOXAIN  (Little  Mary  Cullenan)  is  one  of  those  alle- 
gorical names  by  which  Ireland  is  known  in  Irish  song,  and  which 
became  a  favourite  theme  with  our  Munster  poets.  The  Irish  reader 
will  readily  perceive  that  it  is  of  that  Jacobite  class  peculiar  to  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ;  for  at  that  period  the  poets,  excited  to  the 
highest  degree,  gave  vent  to  their  deepest  passions  in  order  to  rouse  the 
fallen  spirit  of  the  nation  in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  family. 

This  beautiful  air  approaches  that  of  the  "  Beinsin  luachra  "  (Little 
Bench  of  Rushes)  in  plaintive  tenderness  of  expression  and  melody,  and 
is  known  in  various  districts  of  the  south  by  different  names.  In  Water- 
ford,  for  instance,  the  peasantry  call  it  "Moirin  Ni  Ghiobarlain"  (Little 
Mary  Giblin).  In  Tipperary,  it  is  called  "  The  Hose-tree  of  Paddy's 
Land."  In  all  the  other  southern  counties  the  original  name  is  still 
preserved— as,  indeed,  it  ought  to  be,  for  there;  is  nothing  so  hateful  aa 
calling  our  airs  by  strange  names  and  after  stranger  incidents. 

It  must  be  played  in  moderate  time— neither  too  slow  nor  too  quick, 
but  rather  mournfully,  like  most  of  the  Jacobite  airs. 

One  evening  roaming  lonely, 

As  pale  twilight  just  began, 
I  met  the  fair,  the  only, 

The  bright  Moirin  Ni  Chuillennain  ! 
The  maid  whom  Eire  blesses, 

The  dignified,  the  gay,  the  neat, 
Whose  brilliant  golden  tresses 

Wave  down  o'er  her  waxen  feet 
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t)A  Jle,  bA  §eAt, 

ID'OS  i,  Y  b'oiUre  A 
t)A  f  eitfi,  bA  ft,AccrhAfi,  feoIcA  i, 

t)A  fnog-tfiin,  bA  fnuigue  fAtfi  ; 
t)A  beA|"AC,  blA^'OA,  be6*6'  i, 

b-A  beol-binn  t>A^  linn  An  bAb, 

DA  TflAO|A'OA,  THAI^eAC,  tnOJVOA  1, 

t)A  mo'DAitiAi'L,  tniontA'6,  rmocAif\, 

-A^  CCACU  -pe  rn'Aif  "oo'ti  6§  tfiin, 

'tloif  moi-Qigim  5U|\  binne  An  bAb 
'HA  eAntAiu  A^  CAncAinn  n6uAit)e, 

-d  mon-coilt  coif  imiotl  cnA§A;  — 
JS  nA'n  ce  x>o  fpjAeo^Ac  ceot-pu,* 

Chui|t  ceo  •opAoi'oeAcu'  An  tli-pnigf  IA, 
'S  Af  peAnlAt)  6  neArh  An  c-feoit)  gni  nn, 

*Oo  -feoit  CniopD  Am  comne  An  u--pnAix). 


*Oo  ft,eAcx>A-p  ^CA!/  *oo'n 

'S  bA  X)6ic  linn  nAn  nii|~oe  A 
*OYeACAin  cneAt)  *oo  f  eoit  i, 

gAn  mon-btn-om  -OA  coiminc 
An  Aon  CA|\  fleAf  Aib  bocnA  i, 

'Oo  bneotxMg  pnn  le  h-iomAt) 
tlo  cneAt)  An  c-peib  'nA 

A  mop  cniocAib  1np 


*  Coel-sith  fairy  music. 

fThe   death  of  the  sons  of  Uisneach,   iu  the  first  century  of  the 
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So  pure,  so  fair,  so  blooming, 

So  mild,  placid -sou  led  and  meek  ; 
So  sweet  and  unassuming 

A  maiden  'twere  in  vain  to  seek ! 
Her  fair  and  radiant  features, 

Her  tall  form  'twas  bliss  to  see — 
The  noblest  of  GOD'S  creatures, 

The  loveliest,  the  best  is  she ! 

Her  face,  her  brow  of  marble, 

Breathed  music,  oh  !  far  more 
Than  lays  the  wild  birds  warble, 

In  greenwood  glens  anear  the  shore, 
Or  his  whose  fairy  metre 

Bewitched  Uisnigh's  sons  one  day 
More  tender  far,  and  sweeter 

Were  hers  that  Christ  sent  in  my  way. 

I  bowed  before  the  Daughter 

Of  Light,  Love,  and  Heavenly  Song, 
And  asked  her  what  had  brought  her 

To  us  without  a  warrior- throng. 
Had  she  come  o'er  the  ocean 

To  melt  our  hearts  and  make  us  wail  1 
Or  owned  she  the  devotion 

Of  Conn's  tribes  of  Inisfail  ? 

Christian  era,  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  "Three  Sorrows  of 
Story-telling  "  (Tri  Truagh  na  Sgealuigheachta).  S«e  Transaction  of  thi 
Gttlic  Society.  Dublin.  1808. 
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1f  me  "oo  f  eAnc  A 

GlA  Itrtj-tMRHf  AnO1f  *OO  CJAACC  J 

Om'  cAOib  Y  6  IACU  mo  ntJAt>-cioc, 
Uhi5  CogAn  gttovoe  Y  5^c  cmeA-o  if 

SUocc  Tleitt,  Y  ^1^>  Y 
JS  p6|\  mhaeA-o  tule 

t>e  h-e<vo  -oo  rhAivbAm  beo  f  mn, 

ACAUTI 


An  C'AOTI  "D'AJA  CGA^IU  te  coi|v  pnn, 

Ag  •oeo^vuiJeAcc  Amtnc  A|\  ^ATI  ; 
'S  me  t)Am'  f^iACAt)  A^  -pcjAoin-pigib, 

*Oo  teon  pr.n  50  h-tnte  An  cA-p  ! 
An  "pemicp-f-LAiu  "oo  po\\ 

tli  m6]A  t)ib  A  cup  An  ^ 
t/e 

50 


50  -D- 
X)Am 


Am 


JUA  ceA-ocA  A 

O  coifcigito  nA  cnumne 
Le  Ii-Aon  -oo'n  cpeib  ni 

'S  ni  tAthcAOi  A  cup  Am 
An  femneAc  1-p  peAnn  clot) 
T)'  An  cui-pmi-6  An  -puinmn 

cni  cYomni-oe, 
ft  ttloinin  Hi  ChuitlionnAin  ! 


me, 
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"  0  !  I'm  thy  Fondest-hearted," 

She  said,  "  though  now  beneath  a  ban ; 
From  me  in  days  departed 

Sprang  Eoghan  and  each  noble  clan, 
The  sons  of  Con  the  glorious, 

And  Neill  and  Art,  who  filled  the  throne, 
Though  now  the  foe,  victorious, 

Thus  makes  me  pine  so  lorn  and  lone. 

"  Our  Prince  and  true  Commander 

Is  now,  too,  an  exile  far. 
Alas  !  we  both  must  wander 

Until  the  avenging  Day  of  War  ; 
But  through  what  distant  regions 

I  know  not,  till  the  Gaels  shall  come 
And  with  their  victor  legions 

Lead  him  and  me  in  triumph  home. 

"  Crowds  throng  to  seek  and  find  me — 

Of  lovers  I  have  many,  in  truth, 
But  none  of  all  shall  bind  me 

In  Wedlock's  bands  but  one  brave  Youth. 
A  Hero  bold  and  portly 

As  ever  graced  the  name  of  Man 
Will  share  Three  Crowns  full  shortly 

With  his  Moirin  Ni  Chuillennain." 
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ctnste 

UA  CUATTIA,  ecc. 


A  ctufLe  riA  h-ei^fe  !*  eif\i$ 
1f  cuififeAc  A  n-eAs-cjunu  me 


AH  ce  'CA  '5-061  n  AJA 
'S  d|\e  mo  cpoToe  'UA  m'incirm  opul 


*Oo  b'Aice  bom  -put)  6m*  tifv-gAf  65,! 
geAjAHAt)  '^tif  b|\uc'  riA  m-bup  50  peep  ; 

1f  fA-OA  me  AS  p3it 

go  b--peicpnn  A  gnthp, 
-An  |?A]i|iAi^e  punuAc,  ponn,  A  5-0*  j\6irm. 
'S  G-i|ve  mo  c|\oix)e,  ecc. 


o  |\ei|\  HA  f  UA    ; 
Sm  cuAib  ATI  C-AOTI 


x)on  -pei 
'S  A^  |*ctnpmeAc  c|AeAn  -o 

'S  Gipe  mo  cpoi-oe,  ecc. 


*  A  beautiful  invocation — "  Pulse  of  the  bards,  awaken !" 
f  Ur-ffhas  oyt  fresh  young  branch.     Charles  Edward  Stuart. 
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SPIRIT    OF    SONG. 
BY  JOHN  O'TUOMY. 


O,  Spirit  of  Song,  awake  !  arise ! 

For  thee  I  pine  by  night  and  by  day ; 
With  none  to  cheer  me,  or  hear  my  sighs 

For  the  fate  of  him  who  is  far  away. 

O,  Eire,  my  soul,  what  a  woe  is  thine ! 


That  glorious  youth  of  a  kingly  race, 

Whose  arm  is  strong  to  hew  tyrants  down 

How  long  shall  it  be  ere  I  see  his  face, 
How  long  shall  it  be  ere  he  wins  the  Crown  ? 
O,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 

Why,  Bards,  arise  ye  not,  each  and  all ; 

Why  sing  ye  not  strains  in  warlike  style  ? 
He  comes  with  his  heroes,  to  disenthral 

By  the  might  of  the  sword,  our  long-chained  isle  I 
O,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 
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'UA  pibb  y  SeAmuf  *  sle,  y  A  fUiAg, 
'S  nA  tlijce  te  ceite  A  CCACC  te  buA-6, 

UiocpAit)  50  teip 

A  b-j?tnnniom  y  A  b-j?AobAn, 
'S  ATI  1nnif  $eAt  Cii^e  -peijpt)  CUATI. 
'S  Ci|Ae  mo  cjAOfoe,  ecc. 


]1Aob|:A1X),  -  'OeATlJTAI'O 

5  bAoic  AH 
HA 

'HA  n-ionriA'OAib 
Stn  tnif  e  te  m'  JIAG  y  AH 

?S  6i]\e,  mo  dpofoe,  ecc. 

t)A  binne  liom  I'U'o  A  -pun  y  A 
An  gLome  50  h-tif\  t)A  -OHJ^A  A 

CtJ1tD10CCA  fU^AC, 

1Tlhui|A]A'neAc,  mumce, 
'S  50  m-b|\if  ceA|\  An  ceAnn  HA 
'S  e-tpe  mo  cnoi-oe,  ecc. 

-A  TnhtMj\e  nA  TlAorh  !  HAC  AOJAAC, 
An  bjiip'o  f  eo  CGACC  AJA  t)hein  An 
"biAt)  )?uiponn  -oe'n  Chleijt 
A^  -pemmm  nA  <o-UeA'o,t 
'S  JAC  bile  t)o'n  ei^-pe  A^  -oeAnAth 
'S  6i]Ae  mo  cjiovoe,  ecc. 


*  Pilib  agus  Seamus,  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  and  James  Francis  Stuart, 
whom  the  native  Irish  recognized  as  King  James  IIL 
t  D-Fead,  t.  e.,  Te  Deum. 
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Kings  Philip  and  James,  and  their  marshalled  hosts, 
A  brilliant  phalanx,  a  dazzling  band, 

Will  sail  full  soon  for  our  noble  coasts, 
And  reach  in  power  Inis  Bilge's  strand. 
O,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 

They  will  drive  afar  to  the  surging  sea 
The  sullen  tribe  of  the  dreary  tongue  ;* 

The  Gaels  again  shall  be  rich  and  free ; 

The  praise  of  the  Bards  shall  be  loudly  sung ! 
O,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 

O,  dear  to  my  heart  is  the  thought  of  that  day  ! 

When  it  dawns  we  will  quaff  the  beaded  ale ; 
We'll  pass  it  in  pleasure,  merry  and  gay, 

And  drink  shame  to  all  sneakers  out  of  our  pale- 
0,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 

0,  Mother  of  Saints,  to  thee  be  the  praise 
Of  the  downfal  that  waits  the  Saxon  throng ; 

The  priests  shall  assemble  and  chant  sweet  lays, 
And  each  bard  and  lyrist  shall  echo  the  song  ! 
O,  Eire,  my  soul,  &c. 


*The  old  Irish  detested  the  language  of  the  stranger ;  they  would  not, 
they  said,  "writhe  their  mouths  with  clattering  English,"  which  they 
considered  a  senseless  jargon.— Stanihurst'a  Description  of  Ireland,  1586, 
p.  13,  and  De  Reb.  in  Hib.  Gest.,  1584. 
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ovo-dn 


tn  uh  HAITI  A. 


A-p  "otune  me  •oiol^-p  bun  L 
'S  cui|iiof  mo  btn'oin  cum 


"otune 


Am 
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OTUOMY'S  DRINKING  SONG. 

AIB  : — "  The  Growling  Woman." 

THE  song  which  we  lay  before  our  readers  was  written  by  O'Tuomy 
amid  those  festive  scenes  for  which  his  house  was  remarkable  ;  and  a 
reply  to  it,  by  the  witty  Hangaire  Sugach,  will  be  found  on  the  next 
page. 

This  pleasing  air,  though  quite  common  in  Munster,  has,  we  believe, 
escaped  the  notice  of  Bunting.  Like  Moirin  Ni  Chuillionain,  the  poets 
made  it  a  general  theme  for  their  effusions,  some  of  whichare  in  our  collec-  * 
tion,  and  rank  high  among  the  Jacobite  class  peculiar  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  this  air  is  rather 
singular. 

A  peasant  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  yoked  "  for  better  for  worse" 
to  a  scolding  wife,  who  never  gave  him  a  moment's  peace,  composed  a 
song  to  which  the  air  owes  its  name.  The  first  stanza  runs  thus  :— . 

11 A  shean-bhean  chrion  an  drantain, 
Ni  bhion  tu  choidhche  acht  a  cam-rann, 
Leath-phunt  tobac  do  chur  ann  do  phiopa, 
Ni  chuirfeach  ad  chroidhe-si  aon  t-solas." 

*'  O,  you  withered,  growling  old  woman, 
You  never  will  cease  scolding  ; 
A  half  pound  of  tobacco  to  smoke  in  your  pipe, 
Would  not  make  your  heart  merry  or  joyful  1" 


I  sell  the  best  brandy  and  sherry, 
To  make  my  good  customers  merry  ; 
But,  at  times  their  finances 
Bun  short,  as  it  chances, 
And  then  I  feel  very  sad,  very  ! 
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tifi  ti-t)6iuin 
bhtijt  n-'oeocA  nA  coriiAf  Aiti  te  ban  tAtii  ; 


f  An  b-pon  n-^tAn, 


*Oo  b'- 

X)o  b 

*Oo  b'Aic    iom^A  An  z^toine 
^5  ttlti|A-pAinn  'oA  ti 

'S  CUI-OCACUA  f  Aoice 


ion-clA'p. 


AinT)RMis  tnhic 

heA^An  14  A 
: — <£SeAn-beAn  ChVion  AH 


1f  •otime  cu  •oiotdr  bun  IA, 


'S  CUIjAeAf  X)0  CU1X)10CCA, 

^\|i  tnjAeAfbA-6  ctnrhne, 
'S  An-mcinn  tioncA  'oo  iiieAb|\An  ! 


*  Ban-lamh,  Bandle  ;  a  measure  two  feet  long  used  at  Country  fairs  by 
dealers  in  frieze,  flannel,  &c. 
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Here's  brandy  !  Come,  fill  up  your  tumbler, 
Or  ale,  if  your  liking  be  humbler, 

And,  while  you've  a  shilling, 

Keep  filling  and  swilling, 
A  fig  for  the  growls  of  the  grumbler ! 

I  like,  when  I'm  quite  at  my  leisure, 
Mirth,  music,  and  all  sorts  of  pleasure. 

When  Margery's  bringing 

The  glass,  I  like  singing 
With  bards — if  they  drink  within  measure 

Libation  I  pour  on  libation, 

I  sing  the  past  fame  of  our  nation 

For  valour-won  glory, 

For  song  and  for  story, 
This,  this  is  my  grand  recreation ! 


ANDREW  MAGNATE'S  REPLY  TO  JOHN 
O'TUOMY. 

Ant— "  The  Growling  Old  Woman." 


0,  Tuomy !  you  boast  yourself  handy 
At  selling  good  ale  and  bright  brandy, 
But  the  fact  is  your  liquor 
Makes  every  one  sicker, 
I  tell  you  that,  I,  your  friend  Andy. 
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1f  x>eimin  A  -pif  50 
50  mime  "oo  bu-mm  te 

'S  50  ^-cuijnjA  ^AC  n-*oume, 

An  51  ox)  Am  cum 

V 


tli'lbirmeA-p  At)  tAoiue,  —  TIA'-D 
'S  ni  miliy  t)A|\  Unn  t)o 

t)ion  iorriA'0  t)o 

*Oo  glome,  5  AH  lionA'6, 
'S  -o'tn^e  nA  t)fvibe  AX) 


t)uipnn  IDA  -0101  mA|v  bun  IA, 
'S  IDufifiAirm  t)A  lionA'6  ' 

Tli  futumAjA  t>o'n 

Sibfe  "OA  inpnu, 
50  -[AU1C1X)  b]Ai§  fin  cum 


f  mmic  *o 

'S  cuijuf  -pA  mAOil  i  1e  cu 
*Oo  cui|\ip  pnne 
JjAn  cumAr  A^V  fuije, 

HA  imceAcc  fAn 


CIA  mupf  AncA  f  uiji|i  A  g-ceAnn 
'S  t)o  cui^feAt)  cu  po-p 

ttlunA 

A§  tDume  "oo 

*oo  buit>in  cum 
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Again,  you  affect  to  be  witty, 

And  your  customers — more  is  the  pity — 
Give  in  to  your  folly, 
While  you,  when  you're  jolly, 

Troll  forth  some  ridiculous  ditty. 

But  your  poems  and  pints,  by  your  favour, 
Are  alike  wholly  wanting  in  flavour, 

Because  it's  your  pleasure, 

You  give  us  short  measure, 
And  your  ale  has  a  ditch-water  savour ! 

Vile  swash  do  you  sell  us  for  porter, 

And  you  draw  the  cask  shorter  and  shorter ; 

Your  guests,  then,  disdaining 

To  think  of  complaining, 
Go  tipple  in  some  other  quarter. 

Yery  oft  in  your  scant  overfrothing, 
Tin  quarts  we  found  little  or  nothing; 
They  could  very  ill  follow 
The  road,  who  would  swallow 
Such  stuff  for  the  inner  man's  clothing ! 

You  sit  gaily  enough  at  the  table, 
But  in  spite  of  your  mirth  you  are  able 

To  chalk  down  each  tankard, 

And  if  a  man  drank  hard 
On  tick — oh  !  we'd  have  such  a  Babel ! 
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5° 

5-coinne  T^AC  Aon  -DA  n- 
5^01  ne  IDA  uugAiji, 
TDo  mime  §An  'oiol; 
tn-bill/e  bem  po^  <M]i  ATI 


-dp  im^eAcc  <v  ]AI^  AH  •oeAtfiAn  cA 
*Oo  ge^bAi-o  ^An  -oiol,  no 

'S  Af  CtJTTlA'6  CA  h-IOTIA-O 

A  fiuicp'o,  CA  t)i5 
1onA  •o-ctncp'6  fA  upi  ionA  lAfh'c 


1f  e  cltnnnim  A|i  -oif  t>e  t)' 
50  mitbt)  An  ci]\  te 
An 

11  5°  r|- 
A|i  Jlome  no  cpi,  bti 


mo  cfioi-oe  nA  feAn-*OAitfi 
Hi  n-ionAnn  y  IAOICC  y 
butle, 


tioncA-6  'o 
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You  bow  to  the  floor's  very  level, 
When  customers  enter  to  revel, 

But  if  one  in  shy  raiment 

Tabts  drink  without  payment, 
You  score  it  against  the  poor  deviL 

"When  quitting  your  house  rather  heady, 
They'll  get  nought  without  more  of  "  the  ready." 

You  leave  them  to  stumble 

And  stagger  and  tumble 
Into  dykes,  as  folk  will  when  unsteady. 

Two  vintners  late  went  about  killing 
Men's  fame  by  their  vile  Jack-and-Gilling ; 

Now,  Tuomy,  I  tell  you 

I  know  very  well  you 
"Would,  too,  sell  us  all  for  a  shilling. 

The  Old  Bards  never  vainly  shall  woo  me, 
But  your  tricks  and  your  capers,  O'Tuomy, 

Have  nought  in  them  winning — 

You  jest  and  keep  grinning, 
But  your  thoughts  are  all  guileful  and  gloomy ! 
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cnoicin 
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THE  LITTLE  HEATHY  HILL. 


THIS  delightful  air  is  a  great  favourite  in  Munster ;  and  the  Cnoicin 
Fraoich  which  formed  the  theme  of  the  bardic  muse  must  be  some 
romantic  hill  situate  in  Cork  or  Kerry.  We  subjoin  the  first  stanza  of 
the  original  song,  with  our  own  literal  translation  ;  and  we  would  feel 
obliged  to  any  of  our  Munster  friends  for  a  perfect  copy  : — 


1  Is  ro-bhreagh  an  tarn  e  air  theacht  mi  no,  Bealtaine, 

Aig  feacfiaint  a  nun  air  mo  Chnoicin  Fruoich; 
'S  grian-gheal  an  t-samhraidh  aig  cur  teas  is  na  geamhartJuz, 

'S  duilleabhar  glas  na  g-crann  a  fas  le  gnaoi  ; 
Eion  laeha  ann,  bion  bardal—bion  banamh  aig  an  g-crain  ann, 

Bion  searrachaig  an  lair  ann  's  learibh  aig  an  mnaoi; 
Bion  bradan  geat  ag  snctmh  ann,  san  breac  aig  eirghidhe  'nairde 

'San  te  do  bheidheach  air  phone  bait  ann  d'eirgheodfutch  aris  I" 

1  What  joyful  times !  merry  May  is  approaching, 

I  will  gaze  over  on  my  little  heathy  hill ; 
The  summer  sun  is  warming  the  fields  and  the  corn, 

And  the  foliage  on  the  trees  looks  blooming  and  green  ; 
There  the  mallard  and  the  wild  duck  sport  and  play  together, 

The  steed  and  its  rider,  the  mother  and  her  babe  ; 
The  spekled  trout  and  salmon  springing  in  its  waters, 

And  the  sick  that  is  dying,  health  there  will  find," 
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UA  UUAITIA,  ccc. 


-Am  Aice  coi|"  ITlAiJ,  'uA'n  rhAtitAt)  'bety  AC  tfiiti, 
Af  Altunn  pDei|ieAniuit  i  ; 


'S  ^up  b'ip  mo  g^At)  UA|\  mnAib,  'be'n  6ipe  i  ! 
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THE  MAIDEN. 


BY  JOHN  O'TUOMY. 


THB  subject  of  this  song  was  a  young  woman  who  kept  an  inn  on  thd 
banks  of  the  Maig,  in  the  county  of  Limerick.  There  is  also  another 
song  to  the  same  air  by  Eoghan  Ruadh  O'Sullivan,  of  Sliabh  Luachradh, 
in  Kerry,  beginning — 


<San  Mainistir  la  a  d  tigli  tabhaime  am  aonar  bhioi, 
'S  beath-uisge  ar  clar  am  lathairfein  gan  tuim; 
Do  dhearcasabab  thais,  mhanladh,  mhaordha,  mhin, 
'Na  seasamh  go  tlath  tan  t-sraid  cow  tuobh  an  tighe. 


In  Fermoy,  one  day,  in  an  ale-house  I  chanced  to  be, 
And  before  me  on  the  table  plenty  of  -wines  were  laid ; 
I  beheld  a  babe,  soft,  comely,  mild  and  meek, 
Standing  most  feeble  in  the  street  close  by  the  house." 


A  maiden  dwells  near  me  by  Maig,  mild,  meek  to  see, 
A  beauty  transcending  all  speech, all  thought,  is  she; 
Her  golden  hair  floweth  like  waves  along  the  sea, 
O !  she  is  my  love  and  my  light,  whoe'er  she  be. 
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An  FneAgriA'oh  Am  Ati  rn-beiuh, 

An  triAn^i^e  Su^Ach,  ecu. 
:—  "  An  ftheiu  Cie  1." 


feApt)A  'oot)'  ptAp,  nA  qiAcc  50  h-eA^  A  jtff, 
Aji  c-Ainpfi  coif  tTlAig,  ce  Attun  fpeifieAtfiAit  1  ; 
A|*  feA^Ac  n<Sf\  UA-pt<M'6  AD  'OAit-p  ATI  beiu  *oo  jAi-oi 
An  bA^-ponn-UAi|"  blAiu  -oo  g^AtJA-p,  'be'n  d]ie,  \ 


'U-A  A  CA^n-fotu  CAfltlAC,  CeA^AC,  CjAAO^AC, 

A  peAfifA  mle  ?CA  ^An  cAim,  $An  UAOITJ,  ^An  ceinnoL; 
tli'1  mAiueAf  te  ^AgAit,  ni't  cAiL  nA  memn  A  mnAoi, 
HAC  -peAfAc  fAn  m-bAb  x>o  §|VAX)A'p,  be'n  Gifie  i  ! 


Ce  fA'OA  le  ^An  me,  '-p  511  yv  cAjVlAit)  Am  |ieic  ^An  cftic! 
gAn  Aiuiof,  ^An  pAgAit,  $An  Ai]A-o,  ^An  f^eirfi,  ^An  ^nAoi 
'HA  b-'peACA-o  *oe  rhnAib  nioji  UACAI-O  -pAogAt)  Am  cti, 
le  m'  5pA'6,  'be'n 


Ce  ^A^A  "Le  fAn  me,  '-p  511  |i  CAjAlAt)  6m'  ceilt  A|i 
l^e  cAiumom  t>o'n  m-bAin-cneif  mAnlA'6,  mAOjA'OA,  tfihi 
Hi  p5Afi]?AX>  50  b|iAu  lei  "  t)tAc  nA  "Peite,"  ip  i 
'UA  m'Aice  coip  TllAig,  ip  i  g-pAX)A-p,  be'n 


A  cAi|\x>e,  1e  ^A 

An  clAn,  Y  ujiAgAis  50  h-eAf^A-o  pon  ; 
An  cAipu  le  VI-A-OACU,  \  ^tAo-OAi^  A  pip-, 
cuAi|\im  pl/Ainue  nA  mnA,  be'n  6ijie  i  ! 
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A  REPLY"  TO   THE   MAIDEN. 

BY  THE  MANGAIRE  SUGACH. 
:— "  The    Maid   Eire    it    She." 


Have  done  with  your  praises  !  palm  not  such  style  on  me, 
Your  maiden  may  be,  if  you  please,  gay,  mild,  and  free — 
But  she  whom  I  love  it  was  ne'er  your  lot  to  see, 
The  beautiful  girl  of  my  heart,  whoe'er  she  be ! 

O  1  only  to  gaze  on  her  locks,  that  reach  the  knee — 
Her  loveliest  figure,  that  speaks  her  high  degree, 
Nought  brilliant  or  noble  hath  e'er  been  met  by  me, 
To  match  her  illustrious  worth,  whoe'er  she  be  I 

Long,  long  has  my  lot  been  as  that  of  a  blighted  trea 
For  Fortune  and  I,  to  my  woe,  could  ne'er  agree, 
But  I  never  till  now  in  my  life  was  made  to  dree 
Such  pangs  as  my  darling  hath  caused  me,  whoe'er  she  be ! 

Long,  long,  from  one  spot  to  another,  in  pain  I  flee — 
Fo"r  love  of  this  fair  one  I  rove  o'er  land  and  sea, 
The  Flower  and  Queen  of  all  maids  in  sooth  is  she, 
Who  dwells  by  the  meadowy  Maig,  whoe'er  she  be ! 

Then  strike  up  the  music,  my  friends — dull  churls  are  we 
If  we  drain  not  the  goblet  of  wine  right  merrilie  ! 
Red  cup  after  cup  will  we  quaff — and  this  be  our  plea, 
That  we  drink  to  the  Maid  of  the  Maig,  whoe'er  she  be  I 
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An 


WHIGGIONA. 

,  ccc. 


8 


Lively. 


» — b — • 


A  bite  -oe'n 


T1A  cui5ceA|A  -oo  ttiifneAC  50 
'S  A 
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A  WHACK  AT  THE  WHIGS. 

BY  THE  MANGAIRE  SUGACH. 

Are  -.—"Leather  the   Wig.11 

THB  reader  has  to  thank  the  Whigs  for  this  soul-stirring  air,  which  was 
never  before  printed.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  this  party  seems 
to  have  been  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  native  Irish.  The 
following  chorus  must  be  sung  after  each  stanza  : — 

Will  you  come  plankum,  plankum, 

Will  you  come  plankum,  perriwig ; 

Will  you  come  plankum,  leather,  and  plankum, 

Will  you  come  plankum,  perriwig. 

The  words  "  plankum  perriwig  "  mean  to  thrash  with  all  your  might 
the  Wig,  which  in  Irish  is  synonymous  with  Whig. 

The  Jacobite  poets  of  Scotland  joined  their  Irish  brethren  in  reviling 
the  Whigs.  The  following  verses  are  part  of  a  popular  song  to  one  of 
the  most  ancient  Scotch  airs  in  existence  :— 

ft  Awa,  Whigs,  awa,  awa,  Whigs,  awa, 
Ye're  but  a  pack  o'  traitor  loons, 
Ye'll  ne'er  do  good  at  a'. 
Our  thistles  flourished  fresh  and  fair, 
And  bonny  bloom'd  our  roses  ; 
But  Whigs  came  like  a  frost  in  June, 
And  withered  a*  our  posies. 
Our  sad  decay  in  kirk  and  state 
Surpasses  my  descriving ; 
The  Whigs  came  o'er  us  for  a  curse, 
And  we  hae  done  wi  thriving. 
A  foreign  Whiggish  loon  brought  seeds, 
In  Scottish  yird  to  cover  ; 
But  we'll  pu'  a'  his  dibbled  leeks, 
And  pack  him  to  Hanover." 

0,  heroes  of  ancient  renown ! 

Good  tidings  we  gladly  bring  to  you — • 
Let  not  your  high  courage  sink  down, 

For  Eire  has  friends  to  cling  to  you. 
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-Af  Of^AfltJA    -&5    COfTyAlfVC  A  tlAlflAt) 

Le  pnnrnotri  5  AC  cpobAifie  cineA*6-Scoic; 
S^MOffAH  Af  1rmvp  T;AC  gAVl, 
'S  Af  pun  A  beiiDeAf  ceAtm  n<\  b- 


A  •o- 

go  cAtmA,  cAbAjACAc,  coin^rfn-oueAc; 
go  tonnAtfiA|\,  tonriA^'OA,  tonn, 


50  -pAi^pn^  te 
Ttt-t)AnbA,  'f  to^A  IA  fheil  1Tlui|ie  '51111111; 

riA  tnA]ib  "  A  x>-UeArhAi|i, 
CAnnA-o  Y  ^An  beAnn  Ajt 


t)eit)  "ttn^ne  o  T)1ioijAe  50 

'S  ATI  piijuorm-fA  ueAnn,  Y  ceme  teo; 
tltnupt)  ^AC  rnu]i^Ai|\e  -peArhAii, 

JS  ni  coimi-pc  x>o  ton^,  HA  ItnmneAC  !f 


Sin  e  cu^Aib  pibb  UAJI  pAiJitt, 
'S  An  bile  riAc  t)ij|i  -pAn  n-i 

go  5-cui|AitD  ^AC  mti]Af  Aifie   A|i  tuc, 
PA  beAntiAib  A  f  uipce  AT;  Lucifer  ! 


*  Pitt,  the  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

fThis  is  an  allusion  to  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  1690,  when  that 
to  wn,  although  in  an  almost  untenable  condition,  was  held  by  10,000 
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Those  insolent  Sassenach  bands, 

Shall  hold  their  white  mansions  transiently, 
Ours  shall  again  be  those  lands, 

Long  tilled  by  our  fathers  anciently ! 

We'll  muster  our  clans,  and  their  lords, 
And  with  energy  great  and  thunderous, 

With  lances,  and  axes,  and  swords, 
We'll  trample  the  Saxon  under  us  ! 

We'll  have  vespers,  as  always  our  wont, 
And  sweet  hymns  chanted  melodiously ; 

'Twill  go  very  hard  if  we  don't 
Make  the  Minister  look  most  odiously ! 

We'll  have  bonfires  from  Derry  to  Lene, 
And  the  foe  shall  in  flames  lie  weltering — 

All  Limerick  hasn't  a  green 

Nor  a  ship  that  shall  give  them  sheltering. 

See  Philip  comes  over  the  wave ! 

O !  Eire  deserves  abuse,  if  her 
Bold  heroes,  and  patriots  brave 

Don't  now  drive  their  foes  to  Lucifer ! 


Iiishmen  against  38,500  of  the  finest  troops  in  the  world — Dutch, 
Huguenots,  Danish,  German,  and  British  veterans,  under  William  III. — 
See  O'Callaghan's  Green  £ook,  p.  114,  Dub.  1844. 
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cuniAinn  HA  ^-ctnnAnn  gAc  JTOHH 
•o'Att  5-cAbAifi  le  jun 
Ac  f  eAn-poc 
'S  bAinpom-HA  A  rneAbAin  <\f  ctut) 


-ptn-pionn  TIA 
5  'ojAtn-oim  te 


•oeirhin  50  b-pt<xnc-f<\Tn  Whiggiona  ! 


*OA  •O-UACCA'O  le 
-p  bpuu',  ^t 
5A11I1<0  5°  S-CAC^AIX)  HA  'o- 


cltnuce 


HA  mAfiA  te  |?OHH, 

CUgAIHH  'f  A  CU1"OeACCA; 

UA  Neptune  Ag  f^AipeA-o  HA  t>-conn, 


'S  HI  -CA^ATO  AH      OA  50  h- 


bei'o  Mars  A  t)-cof  AC  AH 
'S  AH  -pA-p|AAi|\e  poHH  50 

Hi  CAj^AIT)    ^O  teA^pAlt)  AH  X)peATTl, 

'S  Af  -oeAttb  50  b-plAHHCAm  cuille  'CA  ! 
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Up !  arm  now,  young  men,  for  our  isle ! 

We  have  here  at  hand  the  whole  crew  of  'em  I 
Let  us  charge  them  in  haste  and  in  style, 

And  we'll  dash  out  the  brains  of  a  few  of  'em. 


A  tribe  who  can  laugh  at  the  jail, 

Have  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  a 

O !  how  the  Blue  Whigs  will  grow  pale, 
When  they  hear  our  Limerick  cannonade  I 


O  !  pity  the  vagabonds'  case  ! 

We'll  slaughter,  and  crush,  and  batter  them — - 
They'll  die  of  affright  in  the  chase, 

When  our  valorous  Prince  shall  scatter  them ! 


Coming  over  the  ocean  to-day 
Is  Charles,  the  hero  dear  to  us — 

His  troops  will  not  loiter  or  stay, 

Till  to  Inis  Loire  they  come  here  to  us  I 


Our  camp  is  protected  by  Mars, 

And  the  mighty  Fionn  of  the  olden  time, 
These  will  prosper  our  troops  in  the  wars, 

And  bring  back  to  our  isle  the  golden  time! 

G 
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"bei-o  leA^A-o,  'suf  ^eAjifiA-o,  '^tif  bjitic', 

t)eix>  f^AipeAX),  '^uf  -p^Ann^AT:),  'f  tnjrieAf  bA"6  ; 

t)A  5-CA1C10TT1  5  An   CA^AIf!, 

An  fjAAnncAc  *  ceine  leo  ! 


CAllllOX)-fA  ATT1A1AC  HIO 

'S  nAp  UX^AI-O  mo  luu  te  |?oi|ipeAcc  ; 
go  b-feiceA'o-'pA  AH  g]AAUAin-p  A  b-ponc, 
'S  ATI  -peAn-poc  t)Attf 


*The  frequent  allusions  to  France  and  Spain  throughout  these 
popular  songs  were  the  result  of  the  dreadful  treatment  experienced  by 
the  native  Irish  during  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Oppressed  by  penal  enactments  which  proscribed  the  religion,  property, 
and  education  of  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  the  old 
Irish  longed  for  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  earnestly  desired  the  co-opera- 
tion of  their  expatriated  kinsmen,  whose  military  achievements  in 
foreign  countries  had  won  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

It  is  now  impossible  to  calculate  what  might  have  been  the  result 
if  some  of  the  Irish  military  commanders  on  the  Continent  had  organized 
a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Munster  while  the  native  population  were  still 
labouring  under  the  dreadful  penal  code. 

t  An  sean-phoc  dall,  the  old  blind  buck-goat,  i.  e.,  George  III.,  who 
became  imbecile  at  the  close  of  his  life: 
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Our  cowardly  foes  will  drop  dead, 

When  the  French  only  point  their  guns  on  'em — • 
And  Famine,  and  Slaughter,  and  Dread, 

Will  together  come  down  at  once  on  'em  I 

0,  my  two  eyes  might  part  with  their  fire, 
And  palsying  Age  set  my  chin  astir, 

Could  I  once  see  those  Whigs  in  the  mire, 
And  the  blind  old  goat  without  Minister  ! 
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An  tTUn 541^0  Su^Ach,  ccc. 
n)-B<5. 


te  5-pA"-5eAt  •OA  blAu-cpmc  t)o  ceAf  me, 
'So  t>'f  A^  me  ^ATI  c^eme, 
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THE  FLOWER  OF  ALL  MAIDENS. 

BY  THE  MANGAIRE  SUGACH. 

kAnt  :— "  Pretty  Girl  milking  the  Cows." 

1  cannot  trace  the  authorship  of  this  delightful  air,  but  such  of  our 
iders  as  have  traversed  the  "  sunny  South  "  of  a  May  morning,  may 
have  heard  it  sung  by  the  peasant's  daughter,  in  the  milking  bawn,  or 
at  the  cottager's  hearth  of  a  winter's  evening.    The  words  are  by  the 
witty  Andrew  Magrath,  surnamed  the  Mangaire  Sugach. 

The  following  stanzas  are  the  "  Ceangal  "  ("  Binding  "  or  "  Summing' 
*pw)  to  the  song — We  present  an  unversified  translation : — 

"  A  Chumainn  na  g-Cumann,  mo  Chumann  's  mo  Kogha  tu  is  feas, 
Mo  Chnmann  gach  Cumann  ba  Chumann  le  Togha  na  m-ban 
Is  Cumann  do  Chumann,  a  Chumainn  gan  cham,  gan  chleas, 
Mo  Chumann  do  Chumann  a  Chumainn,  's  gabhaim-si  leat. 

"  My  Love  of  all  Loves,  my  Love  and  my  Choice  you  are. 
My  Love  surpassing  all  Love— the  Love  and  the  choice  of  maids 
Your  Love  is  a  Love,  my  Love,  without  guile  or  stain, 
My  Love  is  thy  Love,  my  Love ;  and  I  take  your  hand." 

0,  flower  of  all  maidens  for  beauty, 

Fair-bosomed,  and  rose-lipped,  and  meek, 

My  heart  is  your  slave  and  your  booty, 
And  droops,  overpowered  and  yeak. 
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UA  A  btAu-fotu  50  btAc-oub  A-p 

1f  btAc-fntM'oce  A  ho-Aot-c]\ob,  $An  f  mot* 
1f  btAu-ctn^f  eAc  fiAi'oue  HA  beiue, 

'S  Af  btAc  An  tnte  5^5  "01  50  f  eop  ! 


A  gtAA'6  git  t>o 

'S  T)O  §'pA'6^A1Tl11  tDA  Tn'^ei'Dljl,  tll'f  1Tl6; 

*Oo  g-pAXJAf  uu  A  5PA-6  git  mo  cleib-p, 

te  gt1^  l°1^  X)0t)'  ^emr»  y  'oo'o'  cto  :— 
O  gfiA'OA-p  cu  A  St1^  §1^  ^e  S^^'f6^0* 

*OO  g|AA'6-'pA  til  feATTpAt)  10  TTl'  t6  ; 
*OO  g'pA'O-'pA  Y  mo  J^A'O-'pA,  TTIA  |\AobcA|1, 

ceA|iu  A§  Aon  neAC^o  •oeo! 


UH  t)it!  mo  ^^  cu  50  n' 
tTIo  -pun-f A  te  m'  -p^e  cti, 
'S-^UH  16151  of  mo  -pun  teac  CAJ\  Aom-beAti, 

THo  H^H  cu  '-p  mo  ceile  te  m'  to  : — 
-A  jvu11  ^^  ""^  1™11  5-ceA|\c,  ni 

1Tlo  fuJn,  cui^,  te  AOH  beAn  A-O 
T)o  H^^-f^  Y  mo  fmtt-f  A  rriA 

ceAjic  A^  AOH  neAC  50  "oeo  ! 


A  cumAinn  nA  ^-ctimAnn,  TIA 
'S  50  b-j?uitim  A  n-eA^- entile  At) 

'S  511^  cttmAnn  t)o  cumAnn  nA  cpe 
•d  cumAinn,  go  ^-ceigeA-o-fA  fA*n  b- 
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Your  clustering  raven-black  tresses 

Curl  richly  and  glossily  round — 
Blest  he  who  shall  win  your  caresses, 

Sweet  Blossom  all  down  to  the  ground ! 

I  have  loved  you,  oh  mildest  and  fairest, 

With  love  that  could  scarce  be  more  warm — 
I  have  loved  you,  oh  brightest  and  rarest, 

Not  less  for  your  mind  than  your  form. 
I've  adored  you  since  ever  I  met  you, 

O,  Rose  without  briar  or  stain, 
And  if  e'er  I  forsake  or  forget  you 

Let  Love  be  ne'er  trusted  again  ! 

My  bright  one  you  are  till  I  perish, 

O,  might  I  but  call  you  my  wife ! 
My  Treasure,  my  Bliss,  whom  I'll  cherish 

With  love  to  the  close  of  my  life  ! 
My  secrets  shall  rest  in  your  bosom, 

And  yours  in  my  heart  shall  remain, 
And  if  e'er  they  be  told,  O  sweet  Blossom, 

May  none  be  e'er  whispered  again ! 

Oh  !  loveliest !  do  not  desert  me ! 

My  earliest  love  was  for  you — 
And  if  thousands  of  woes  should  begirt  me, 

To  you  would  I  prove  myself  true  ! 
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O  tu^Af  t>mc  cutnArm  '-p 

1Tlo  cumArm-fAA  feAnA-6  ni 
'S  mo  cumAtin  A  cumAirm,  mA 

ATI  cumAnn  A    Aon  beAn  t)o  x>eo  ! 


-A  cAfiAi-o  tiA  ^-cAHAt)  te  ceite, 

*Oo  CA]AA|"  te  fAo 
THo  CA|AA1X)  A  cAfiAit)  'oo 

'S  *oo  |\ACAinn  A  ^-cein  leAU  HA  n- 
tli  cA^iAit)  *OATn  cA]iA-6  CA|VAt),  riA  ceib-ponn, 

-Act)  cAfuvo  TIA  beice-p  Am 

'S  mo  CA]AAt)-<pA  A  CAflA1X>,  mA 

JATI  CA|AA1X)  AS  Aon  beAti  50  x>eo  ! 

A  AntifAcc  riA  t)-Ann<pAcu  t)o  ceAf  me, 

oe  h-Ann-pAct)  'oo'o'  |^eim  Y  "oot)'  cto  ; 
Dit)eAc  t)o  po^A  '^At)  mo  fAmtnt-p  mAp  ceile, 

Tlo  "otinfA  5  AH  be  A]"  A,  ^ 
-A  Armf  ACC  riA  -pAn 

tlA-pcumpA-o  HA  peigpoc  -oo 
Hi'  Ann^Acc--pA  A  Antrpvcu,  mA 

gAn  AtirrpAcc  n<x  -|AAe  '^A-O  Am 


*6iL!  mo  fc6|vpA  CAJI  Aon  cu, 
ITlo  prop  cu  50  n-eA^At)  t>A|A  n-t>6ic ; 
1f  -puop  me  A  fcoifi-'oil,  ^An  c|\eAX)A, 
'S     uA  x>6ic  teo     111  -Aeic  me 
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Through  my  life  you  have  been  my  consoler, 
My  comforter — never  in  vain, — 

Had  you  failed  to  extinguish  my  dolor, 
I  should  never  have  languished  in  pain ! 

0  fond  one  !  I  pine  in  dejection  ; 

My  bosom  is  pierced  to  the  core — 
Deny  me  not,  love,  your  affection, 

And  mine  shall  be  yours  evermore. 
As  I  chose  you  from  even  the  beginning, 

Look  not  on  my  love  with  disdain ; 
If  you  slight  me  as  hardly  worth  winning, 

May  maid  ne'er  again  have  a  swain ! 


0,  you  who  have  robbed  me  of  Pleasure, 

Will  you,  with  your  mind  and  your  charms, 
Scorn  one  who  has  wit  without  measure, 

And  take  a  mere  dolt  to  your  arms  ? 
Your  beauty,  O,  damsel,  believe  me, 

Is  not  for  a  clown  to  adore — 
0 !  if  you  desert  or  deceive  me, 

May  lover  ne'er  bow  to  you  more  ! 

Yours  am  I,  my  loveliest,  wholly — 
0  heed  not  the  Blind  and  the  Base, 

Who  say  that  because  of  my  folly 
I'll  never  have  wealth,  luck,  or  grace. 
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t)eix>e<yo  -pcoji  45  Am  -pcojvAC,  ni  bAogAl  x>i, 

b6-tACC  5  Att  bAOXJACAf, 

!  •oo  -pcoftAc,  TTIA  upe^-p, 
fcojiAC  HA  |\Ae  '^At)  Am  -66015  ! 


: — "An  bempn  tuAcpA-o. 


ctum^uil 

gtAin  t)e  f  coc  TIA  n-'OAirfi  j 
TTIo  beACAi:)  CU§A*O  t)o  -p^ 
tlo  'n  t)ic  leAC  mebeic 
JAC  Ain^i^  x)eAp  'tiA^i  cinbe  Uom, 

A  cuinroeAcc  1e  m'  Ai-p,  1e  pAipc, 
Hi  ^IACAC  p,  fApAoiji  me! 
UAH  ci'o  me  ^AD  -pcoc, 


CIA  JeALlAim-p  •oo'n 

A^uf  1Tlii|A|AAiTin  btAiu  ; 

-00 

*Oo 


'S  AC  ni-6  eite 
11  \\  xntilu 
cit)  me  ^AH  cuno,  ^An  CAIH  ! 


This  beautiful  air  will  be  found  at  p. 
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How  much  the  poor  creatures  mistake  me  1 
I'll  yet  have  green  acres  and  gold  ; 

But,  0,  if  you  coldly  forsake  me  ! 
I'll  soon  be  laid  under  the  mould ! 


THE  MANGAIRE  SUGACH'S  PASTIME. 

ATB— "  Little  Bench  ofltushes." 


My  upright  and  my  noble  friend, 

My  pure  son  of  the  Bardic  Race, 
To  you  I  unveil  my  life :  oh  bend 

Your  eyes  in  pity  on  my  case ! 
Save  from  the  old  and  ugly  now 

I  meet,  alas !  with  no  regard ; 
No  gay  and  fair  young  maid  will  vow 

Her  heart  away  to  a  cashless  bard  1 

In  vain  I  seek  to  win  my  way 

With  Sighile*  and  each  blooming  one — • 
My  merry  tale,  my  gladsome  lay 

Fall  on  their  ears  as  rain  on  stone. 
Mine  eyes  are  bright ;  I  am  lithe  of  limb — 

I  think  myself  a  dashing  blade ; 
But  all  still  look  askance  on  him 

The  bard,  without  a  stock-in-trade  ! 

*  Sighile,  pronounced  Sheela. 
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CAUAI  *oti]i  mAc  Shiomom, 
-A  ShigiLe!  'noif  ctn^  AH 
ib  p  cugAt)  mAC 
'S  tnAgAipoijt  HA 
feA|A|v  -ouinne 
HA  f  5Ain-f  i  t)e'n  pnl 

tl  flA1U,  ^Atl  cllJ,  ^All  015|ieACC, 
Afl  CUltt  |A1Ath  ^tl|A  ftoi^  HA 


§IAC  mo  gUvic  -00 
e  h-AoibneAf  ^AC  copn 
beAti  -oo  §Ab  Am  tioncA'6, 
o  cAoinpn  50  fl/iuc  Am 
t)Ait,c  50  ppAf  HAG  -pc|\ioc^A'6 
e  |\in-'o<M|A  A  copp  -oo  cneAmAi 
'S  A]"  UlATi^Ai^e  AIC  te  bAoi]^  me, 
b'otc  mo 


m  -oo'ii  m-btn-oin-p, 
CIA  *oiu  teo  mo  •out  'tiA 

1  CACAfA-6  ^U  p  -OlotA^, 

t^e  "h-AoibneA-p,  '-p  50 
b*  Aicmt)  X)Am  HA  mitce, 

go  CHA01C6  HA  h-lbeAC  CA1]AC, 
'S  AH  ttlAH^AIpe  A1U  HAC  C1HC6, 

T!A  -p^AiH-p  50  h- 
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And  Cathal*  Mac- Simon  says, — the  ass ! 

Come,  Sighile,f  now  !  you  have  some  sense—* 
Mac  Phelim  is  your  man,  my  lass ! 

That  pedagogue  has  no  pretence  ! 
Wed  some  industrious  youth,  who  shows 

He  profits  by  the  lore  he  learns, 
And  scout  the  bard  in  finest  clothes, 

Whose  throat  engulphs  whatever  he  earns ! 

Well !  true : — my  brain  was  oft  a-whirl 

From  whiskey — or,  perhaps,  the  moon  I 
And  if  I  met  a  pleasant  girl, 

I  didn't  like  to  leave  her  soon. 
And  if  I  gave  her  face  a  slap 

Whene'er  she  frown'd,  what  harm  the  while  ? 
For  I'm  a  jovial  pedlar  chap, 

Though  some  suppose  me  full  of  guile  ! 

Some  good  folks,  whom  I  don't  much  thank, 
Look  down  on  me — but  what  of  that  ? 

I  always  paid  for  what  I  drank — 
And  gave,  and  still  give,  tit  for  tat. 

I  have  known  a  many  a  screw,  and  dust, 
.  That  wouldn't  buy  one  drop  of  drink; 

The  Jolly  Pedlar  surely  must 

Be  better  than  such  sneaks,  I  think  ! 

Pronounced  Cakal  (Charles).         t  Siffhile,  pronounced  Sheela. 
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ITlo  b|Atnt)  !  tno  tin  15  !  mo 

1Tlo  f^eimte,  mo  50111,  mo  gA-6  ! 
tTIo  loc  t>o  U>if5  mo  cb  'HAITI, 

A|l  f  A01C6  Y  A  ftlOCC  Af\ 

5Ati  cion,  ^ATi  cuix>,  5^11  oi 

5^11  ipeiX)im-ceA]ic,  ^ATI  coujiAm 

'S  Utilise,  'f  'Ouitlc, 
50  btn-oionThAji,  Y 


UA  TlACAilte,  ccc. 


5  1eim|H>6  50  ItJc 

A  'n  c-e^ctip)"  gAn  ptinuAjA  A^  imceAcc  ; 
phoebuf  A^  muf^AiLc  Y  At1  c-eAf^A  50 
nA  coi^e  50  -poiuim. 


UA  ipeA|i  A^uf  x)p\jcc  A^V  ATI 
'f  ceite  t)o'n  m-t)|AunAc  f  i,  tleAtuAn  no 
'S    Ao-oAt    AA  -oo'n  *Oiuic  o  Chiil-ChAinnic. 


*  Turlc,  *s  JDuirc,  '*  Daoithe,  's  Sodachain. 

Turks,  Churls,  Dunces,  and  Clowns. 

By  these  epithets  the  poet  designates  the  Williamite  settlers  who 
obtained  the  estates  and  titles  of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  after  the  latter 
sailed  for  France  in  1691. 

t  This  song  was  written  in  commemoration  of  the  nuptials  of  Valen- 
tine Browne,  third  Viscount  Kenmare,  who  married  in  1720,  Honoria, 
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But  oh  !  my  wound,  my  woe,  my  grief, 

It  is  not  for  myself  or  mine — 
My  pain,  my  pang  without  relief, 

Is  nothing  how  our  nobles  pine ! 
Alas  for  them,  and  not  for  me  ! 

They  wander  without  wealth  or  fame, 
While  clowns  and  churls  of  a  low  degree 

Usurp  their  gold,  their  lands,  their  name  ! 


THE  STAR  OF  KILKENNY. 
BY  EGAN  O'RAHILLY. 


The  fish  in  the  streamlets  are  leaping  and  springing, 

AJ1  clouds  for  a  time  have  rolled  over ; 
The  bright  sun  is  shining;  the  sweet  birds  are  singing, 

And  joy  lights  the  brow  of  the  lover. 
The  gay  bees  are  swarming,  so  golden  and  many, 

And  with  corn  are  our  meadows  embrowned, 
Since  she,  the  fair  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Kilkenny, 

Is  wedded  to  Browne,  the  renown'd. 


daughter  of  Thomas  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
great  grand-niece  of  James,  first  Duke  of  OrmoncL 
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UA  bio^At)  Ann  ^AC  cAtfi-tAt:;,  Y  5noix>e-cnoic  50 

'S  An  n-seimnn:)  05  blAU  An  $AC  bite  ; 
CilA.  ChAif  6  cAnlAi'6,  1  ^-ctnbneAc  50 

t/e  frig  Chilte  h-dinne  AJA  ^- 
tli't  eA^coin  "DA  tuAt)  '5111  nn,  UA 

O'n  f^eAl  nuAX)  -pA  ttJAt>cAn  1 
An  peAnlxx  65  mnA  uAifte  (A  T)he  "oil  uAbAin  buAt)  •61), 

An  cnAob  cubnA  if  UAifle  A  ^-Citt  ChAinnic. 


nA  ^An'OAi'b,  An  ifbb  Y  <^n  Ant)Aib, 
nA  mitce  "OA  yAiluiu^A-o  te  mtunmn  ; 
cAoi-oe  50  h-A-obdpAc,  Y  coiVLgUyp  A^  -pAf  mn 
'S  jnAOi  ueAcc  An  X)AncAib  £An  mi'LteA'6  : — 

cuAnuA'o  bA  JnAUAc  ITAOI  buAn--pcoinrn 
50  fUAimneAC  o  CAntAi-6  An  -pnuTomeA-o, 

cniiA-pcAn  An  unAig'^tnnn,  nAc  tuAf^An  An 
TluACAin,  Y  t)Ainnic, 


$  6i  -p 

'S  btiAn-bioc  nA  lAnAtfiAnn  A  ^-cumAnn  ; 
-piiAn-poinc  Y  "OAncA  IDA  rn-buAlxvo  An 

-ptiAn-ponc  An  AitteAcc,  Y  ^T1  bmneACu, 
CA  ctxAoctot)  An  ciAUAi-o-ceipc  Y  Ari   c-Aon  coin 

cAnn, 

UA  gne-niJAt)  An  JniiA-oAib  ^AC  n-*otnne, 
-ppein  tiion  An  -puAirnenc,  Y  Arl  "P^6  V°Y  5° 
CAOC-ceo, 
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The  hills  are  all  green  that  of  late  looked  so  blighted  ; 

Men  laugh  who  for  long  lay  in  trouble, 
For  Kilcash  is,  thank  Heaven,  in  friendship  united 

With  Browne  of  Killarney,  our  Noble  ! 
Our  poor  have  grown  rich — none  are  wronged  or  o'er-laden, 

The  serf  and  the  slave  least  of  any, 
Since  she  came  among  us,  this  noble  young  maiden, 

The  Rose  and  the  Star  of  Kilkenny ! 


Her  Lord,  the  proud  Prince,  gives  to  all  his  protection, 

But  most  to  the  Poor  and  the  Stranger, 
And  all  the  land  round  pays  him  back  with  affection—' 

As  now  they  may  do  without  Danger ! 
The  ocean  is  calm,  and  the  greenwoods  are  blooming, 

As  bards  of  antiquity  sung  us, 
And  not  even  one  sable  cloud  seems  a-looming, 

Since  he  we  so  love  came  among  us  ! 


The  Lords  of  Killarney,  who  know  what  the  wrongful 

Effects  of  misrule  are,  quaff  healths  to  the  pair — 
And   the   mnistrels,   delighted,   breathe   out  their  deep 
songful 

Emotions  each  hour  in  some  ever-new  air. 
The  sun  and  the  moon  day  and  night  keep  a-shining; 

New  hopes  appear  born  in  the  bosoms  of  men, 
And  the  ancient  despair  and  the  olden  repining 

Are  gone,  to  return  to  us  never  again. 

H 
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111 

-Ao-oA^Ari  HA  tlACAitle,  ccc. 
: — "Uonti  fie  CA\,AIC." 


,  T)O  1eif\-cuijA  me 
bom  ^An  feA^s  50  n-inpo-o  mo 

'S  511^  fAobjIAC  'OO  CA1C1f  5AOCAX)  '^tl 

U]ie  m'  cjieAccAt)  'nA   ^-ceACAib,  ^0   meiltx  me 


-oon 

'S  50  li-Oi|Ae  rri  uA^Ainn  coix>ce 
p  c]AeAnrhui|A,  Ap  uAlAtfi,  A  n-^eibiorm,  A  n- 
liom  A 


CjlAo'bAC  Y  A|"  CAfOA,  -  Y  'OfieimfUOC 
1|"  Tl1Am|AAC  Y  Af  t®^A1|l,  —  A  t)t,AO1C1 

peA|\l<Ac  A  "oeAUCA  —  mAf\  -peALcAn  nA 
1|*  cAoL  ceApu  A  mAtA  mA|\  fSJAioli)  -pinn  A 
puiu  A  leACAin  Aot*oA  mAp  -pneAccA, 
go  h-Ao^Ac  A^  cA^mAi^vu  cfie  tonniiAtJ  An 
Tu5  phoebup  'nA  -jiACAib,  —  CAJI  beicib  AX>  c- 
'S  c-eA'OAn  AA  tAAt)  te  t>i 


A  mAiriA,  —  mA]A  §eipb  coif  CA!AIC, 
h-Ao1co|\p  mAp  -pneAcuA  if  ^AoiieAn'OA  fno§; 
A  mAiuiop  t)o  teip-cuip  A  b-p|VACAinn, 
U  cneApOA,  Y  tnin-fgoit  TIA  11-65. 
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THE  GERALDINE'S  DAUGHTER. 
BY  EGAN  O'RAHILLT. 

AIR  : — "  Sea  and  Shore" 


A  Beauty  all  stainless,  a  pearl  of  a  maiden, 

Has  plunged  me  in  trouble,  and  wounded  my  hearts 
With  sorrow  and  gloom  are  my  soul  overladen ; 

An  anguish  is  there,  that  will  never  depart. 
I  could  voyage  to  Egypt  across  the  deep  water, 

Nor  care  about  bidding  dear  Eire  farewell, 
So  I  only  might  gaze  on  the  Geraldine's  Daughter, 

And  sit  by  her  side  in  some  pleasant  green  dell. 

Her  curling  locks  wave  round  her  figure  of  lightness, 

All  dazzling  and  long,  like  the  purest  of  gold  ; 
Her  blue  eyes  resemble  twin  stars  in  their  brightness, 

And  her  brow  is  like  marble  or  wax  to  behold ! 
The  radiance  of  Heaven  illumines  her  features, 

Where  the  Snows  and  the   Rose  have  erected  their 

throne ; 
It  would  seem  that  the  sun  had  forgotten  all  creatures 

To  shine  on  the  Geraldine's  Daughter  alone ! 

Her  bosom  is  swan-white,  her  waist  smooth  and  slender, 
Her  speech  is  like  music,  so  sweet  and  so  free ; 

The  feelings  that  glow  in  her  noble  heart  lend  her 
A  mien  and  a  majesty  lovely  to  see. 
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c|\oi'6eA)i5  niAjA  bAt,f  Am,  A 
*Oo  fAOf^A'o  o  gAtAp  mitce  x>Am'  f  ojiu  ; 
AOjt-guc  A  ceAn^A  1ei§iormcA  5  ATI  fUAjAUA-6, 
t)hei|AC|\eAti-puic  CAJA  beAtinAib  te  TrrilpeAcc  A 


Seitfi-fiuj\  ctAtinA  ttliteA'6  nA 
o  ^Aii  CAi|"e,  cfiAoccA'6  1e 
c|veirie,  ^An  CA^Airi,  ^An  pog-bpu^, 

noc  ^UJA  f  5^5^15  A  b-pAopAig  '-p  A  m-bA|\|\Ai5  * 

f\i(o-f  A  |?AOI  x>6, 
x>o  p|i 
|\if  AH  Aiti5ifi  thionLAX)  ^An  -pmol. 


tli  teifv  *oAm  A  -pAtiitut  1  n- 

A  n-eipocu,  A  b-peAji^A,  A  n-incLeAcu 
-An  beic  clifoe  1-p  i:eA]A|VA  c|\eice,  ' 

HA  Helen  te'-p  cAilieA'6  miUre  -pAti  n- 
Tli't  Aoin-£eA|A  nAbeAUA 

HA  h-eAt)An  ^An  rhAi-p^,  nA  -p^eiupoc  A  bjion, 
1Tlo  ^eibion  !  mo  *6eACAift!  111  •peA'OAim  A 
6  m'  neAt,Aib  Am  Aifbn     01*666,  nA  to 


*  Paoraig  agus  Barraig,  Powers  and  Barrys,  two  ancient  and  respect- 
able families  in  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Cork  respectively. 

The  Powers  are  descended  from  "  Rogerus  Pauperus  "  (Roger  le 
Pauvre,  or  Poer),  Marshal  to  Henry  II.,  from  whom,  in  1177,  hie 
obtained  a  grant  of  Waterford,  the  city  itself  and  the  cantred  of  the 
Ostmen  alone  excepted.  So  early  as  the  fifteenth  century  the  descen- 
dants of  Le  Poer  renounced  the  English  legislature,  and  embraced  the 
Brehon  law  and  Irish  customs. 
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Her  lips,  red  as  berries,  but  riper  than  any, 
Would  kiss  away  even  a  sorrow  like  mine. 

No  wonder  such  heroes  and  noblemen  many 

Should  cross  the  blue  ocean  to  kneel  at  her  shrine ! 

She  is  sprung  from  the  Geraldine  race — the  great  Grecians, 

Niece  of  Mileadh's  sons  of  the  Valorous  Bands, 
Those  heroes,  the  sons  of  the  olden  Phenicians, 

Though  now  trodden  down,  without  fame,  without  lands! 
Of  her  ancestors  flourished  the  Barrys  and  Powers, 

To  the  Lords  of  Bunratty  she  too  is  allied ; 
And  not  a  proud  noble  near  Cashel's  high  towers 

But  is  kin  to  this  maiden — the  Geraldine's  Pride ! 

Of  Saxon  or  Gael  there  are  none  to  excel  in 

Her  wisdom,  her  features,  her  figure,  this  fair ; 
In  all  she  surpasses  the  far-famous  Helen, 

Whose  beauty  drove  thousands  to  death  and  despair. 
Whoe'er  could  but  gaze  on  her  aspect  so  noble 

Would  feel  from  thenceforward  all  anguish  depart, 
Yet  for  me  'tis,  alas  !  my  worst  woe  and  my  trouble, 

That  her  image  will  always  abide  in  my  heart ! 


The  male  race  of  the  Powers,  Viscounts  Decies  and  Earls  of  Tyrone, 
became  extinct  by  the  death  of  Earl  James  in  1704.  His  only  daughter, 
Lady  Catherine  Poer,  married  Sir  Marcus  Beresford,  Bart.,  who  was 
created  Lord  Viscount  Tyrone  by  George  II. 

The  Barrys  are  descended  from  Robert  Barry,  who  came  over  in 
1169  with  Fitz-Stephen. 
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seomse.* 

An  c-AtAifv  thUiArn  Inglif,  ccc; 


t)o 


O  T>hiA  !   CA  ]iACATn  ?  ni'l  A^ATTJ  Hanover  ; 
'tU  ^6f  Hesse  Oassel,  'nA  bAite 
HA    ot)  mo  feAn-AqiAc,  CAIX> 


^  *  This  beautiful  air,   of  which  we  give  our  readers  two  different  set- 

tings, is  a  great  favourite  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name 

of  "The  Campbells  are  Coming."     It  owes  its  birth  to  the  Many  aire 

Sugach  (see  p.  24). 

This  song  which  we  now  present  Is  the  only  one  we  have  met  to  this 
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GEORGEY  THE  DOTARD. 

BY    THE    REV.    WILLIAM    ENGLISH. 

:— 2lT) 


Alas  for  old  Georgey — the  tool  of  a  faction ! 

"  GOD  !  what  shall  I  do  ?"  he  exclaims  in  distraction. 

Not  one  ray  of  hope  from  Hanover  flashes — 

The  lands  of  my  fathers  lie  spoiled  and  in  ashes  ! 

air,  if  we  except  the  two  versions  by  the  Mangaire  Sugach,  referred  to  at 
p.  24 ,  where  we  gave  the  opening  stanza  of  one,  but  omitted  the  choral 
supplied  at  the  foot  of  next  page,  which  should  be  siing  after  each  Terse 
of  the  original. 
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CACA  50  capA  AJA  bocriA'6, 
*OtiA6  AJ\  cfAAnnAt),  A^u-p  AJV  f  eolcA-o  ! 
tJAifLe  SViA^pAri  50  Vi-eAT^lAC,  orhAtTOA, 
-A  5-cuArtcA  beit)  cpeAccA,  YA  tn-bAitce  bei-6 


Ill  t>ion  "OAm  t)fieACAri,  HA 

Hi  •oibf  *OAm  AlbAin  6 

Hi  •oiliy  x>Am  T)AnAi|A,  —  m't  CA|A|AAIX)  Atn 

me  mAj^b  —  Y  CAIUI-O  ]?AOI  'n  b-pk)  me! 


Ttlo  CIAC  !  mo  tA§Af\  !  ni  feA-OA^  CA 

TAprhA|\  CliAtbin,  x>o  f^eACAin  TIA  COTTIACUAX), 

-A  m-bbAjAin  bei-6  mATo  bAf^Ai-oce,  leACAigce,  leomce, 

'S  ctiA]i  clique  pheA-OAijA  Y  A  m-beAUAt)  50  -oeo  'CA. 


ftiAi]ic  AH  mAi-oin   nA 


TIA  n-Abr-UAl  -OA  ^-CAtiAt)  50  ce6tmA]i, 
'S  An  ^tiA'6Aij\e  ^Ari  Aininrf*  -pAn 


*  AD  allusion  to  the  massacre  of  the  Mac  Donalds,  at  Glencoe,  in 
1691. 

f  Gliadhaire  gan  ainim  (literally  a  Hero  without  name),  allegoric  ally, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  of  whom  it  was  treason  to  sing. 

The  Jacobite  bards  felt  peculiar  satisfaction  in  reviling  the  house  of 


"  Oro  sheanduine  leatsa  ni  gheabhadsa, 
Oro  sheanduine  basgadh  'gus  breodh  ort ; 
Oro  sheanduine  leagadh  'gus  leonadh  ort, 
'S  cupla  duig  ionat  chuirf eadh  faoi  an  bh-fod  tu  [" 

"  Oh,  my  old  dotard,  with  you  I'll  not  tarry, 
Oh,  my  old  dotard,  that  the  plague  may  seize  you, 
Oh,  my  old  dotard,  that  your  doom  may  soon  hasten, 
The  tomb  lies  open  ready  to  receive  you !" 
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"  The  thunders  of  Battle  boom  over  the  ocean — 
On  all  sides  are  Conflict  and  stormy  Commotion ; 
Black  Brunswick  is  shaken  with  terrors  and  troubles, 
And  the  cities  are  pillaged  on  Saxony's  nobles  ! 

"Nor  England  nor  Eire  will  yield  me  a  shelter; 

And  Alba  remembers  the  base  blow  I  dealt  her, 

And  Denmark  is  kingless — I've  none  to  befriend  me — 

Come,  death  !  weave  my  shroud,  and  in  charity  end  me ! 

"  But  vain  is  our  sorrow,  thrice  vain  our  beseeching ; 
Alas !  we  forsook  the  True  Church  and  her  teaching, 
And  hence  the  o'erwhelming  and  bitter  conviction 
Of  her  triumph  now  and  our  hopeless  affliction I" 

Yes,  George !  and  a  brilliant  career  lies  before  us — 
The  God  we  have  served  will  uplift  and  restore  us — 
Again  shall  our  Mass- hymns  be  chanted  in  chorus, 
And  Charley,  our  King,  our  Beloved,  shall  reign  o'er  us. 


Hanover.    The  following  is  the  6rst  stanza  of  one  of  the  most  popular 
Scotch  songs  of  this  period  : — 

"  Wha  the  deil  hae  we  gotten  for  a  king, 
But  a  wee  wee  German  lairdie  ? 
And  when  we  gae'd  to  bring  him  hame, 
He  was  delving  in  his  kail-yardie  ; 
Sheughing  kail,  and  laying  leeks, 
Without  the  hose,  and  but  the  breeks  ; 
And  np  his  beggar  duds  he  cleeks 
The  wee  wee  German  lairdie." 

Hogg's  "Jacobite  Relics  of  Scotland  "  p,  83.    1st  series.    1819. 
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m 


UA  SuiUiobAin,  ccc. 


'Afi  tiiAi'oin  A  ne  if  t)eAHAc  t)o 
Jo  CACAC  Am  AoriAft  A^  t)eAnArh  mo 
*Oo  '6eA|icA|"  A^  pLeifAiocu  50  II-AO^AC  Am  cimciotl, 
bA  -peime,  b<x  clAome,  bA  cAoine; 
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SIGHILE  m  GARA. 

BY  TIMOTHY  O'SULLIVAN   (SURNAMED   GAODHLACH). 

THE  first  peculiarity  likely  to  strike  the  reader  is  the  remarkabU 
sameness  pervading  those  Irish  pieces  which  assume  a  narrative  form. 
The  poet  usually  wanders  forth  of  a  summer  evening  over  moor  and 
mountain,  mournfully  meditating 'on  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  his 
native  land,  until  at  length,  sad  and  weary,  he  lies  down  to  repose  in 
some  flowery  vale,  or  on  the  slope  of  some  green  and  lonely  hill-side. 
He  sleeps,  and  in  a  dream  beholds  a  lady  of  more  than  mortal  beauty, 
who  approaches  and  accosts  him.  Her  person  is  described  with  a 
minuteness  of  detail  bordering  upon  tediousness — her  hands,  for  instance, 
are  said  to  be  such  as  would  execute  the  most  complicated  and  delicate 
embroidery.  The  enraptured  poet  inquires  whether  she  be  one  of  the 
heroines  of  ancient  story — Semiramis,  Helen,  or  Medea — or  one  of  the 
illustrious  women  of  his  own  country — Deirde,  Blathnaid,  or  Cearnuit, 
or  some  Banshee,  like  Aoibhill,  Cliona,  or  Aine,  and  the  answer  he 
receives  is,  that  she  is  none  of  those  eminent  personagea,  but  EIRE,  once 
a  queen,  and  now  a  slave — of  old  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  honour  and 
dignity,  but  to-day  in  thrall  to  the  foe  and  the  stranger.  Yet  wretched 
as  is  her  condition,  she  does  not  despair,  and  encourages  her  afflicted 
child  to  hope,  prophesying  that  speedy  relief  will  shortly  reach  him 
from  abroad.  The  song  then  concludes,  though  in  some  instances  the 
poet  appends  a  few  consolatory  reflections  of  his  own,  by  way  of  finale. 
The  present  song  is  one  of  the  class  which  we  have  described,  and 
Svghile  2fi  Ghadharadh  (Celia  O'Gara)  in  the  language  of  allegory, 
Ireland.  The  air  must  be  played  mournfully,  and  in  moderate  time. 


Alone  as  I  wandered  in  sad  meditation, 

And  pondered  my  sorrows  and  soul's  desolation, 

A  beautiful  vision,  a  maiden,  drew  near  me, 

An  angel  she  seemed  sent  from  Heaven  to  cheer  me. 
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*Oo  -ppeAbAf,  x>o  ptnuio-p,  *oo  x>pui'oiof  'DA  coip, 
*Oo  rheAf  <vp,  t>o  ctngiof  ,  nAp  nnpoe  •OATH  f  ope 
A  btxMf  e  50  mibf  A  ti-iomAVl  A  beoil, 
te  CAicrnotii,  te  ^ile,  te  pnne  HA  "h- 
Le  triAif  e,  le  ^lAine,  te  bmneAcc  A 


t)hl  A  CAjin-folc  C^AobAC,  tlA  flAO-OA  A 

go  bACAU,Ac,  peA^lAc,  50  -jieAlcAc,  50 

JO  CA1TIA|1|"AC,  CflAobAC,  ^O  tl1Attl'|\AC 

^5  -peACA-o,  Y  A5  plteA-6,  'f  A^  -pteA-o  nA 

HA  m-beA]AUAib,  HA  f|tACAib,  'TIA  Tnui|ieAp  50  J?e6|i, 

go  h-AtcAib,  ^A  h-tnteA-o,  50  f|Aici-p  A  ^-corriAt), 

JO  ftATtlAJAAC,  CUmAjtAC,  Oni|lAC,  6|A*6A, 

HA  fjvAtAib  Ag  cmcim  50  "h-iomAVlAc,  OTHJIAC. 


T)o  cAicpoc  A  b^eA-ofAc  A  jieignoc  A  buit)ne, 
50  bAriArhAil/,  ^AO^A,  50  •mAop'OA,  50  miontA'6; 
50  ftACAThAil,  •oeA^CAc,  50  -peAt)tTiA]i,  50  pourfiA]i, 
50  -pAbAifmeAC,  ^AO-O'IAC,  50  ^eA-pcAc,  50  poncAc  ; 
A-p  •opA^Aib,  Ap  x>fioti5Aib,  Ap  corigtiATfi  Ap  ieogAn, 
Ap  tAnnAib,  AJA  ton^Aib,  Ap  lomAfiCAt)  floig, 
-A-p  ifiApcAib,  Ap  5^1^56,  Ap  cupA'6  nA  n-^teo, 
"Do  CApuAC  ^Ac  pitumiLe  cuipipe,  cp6n-t>ub, 
*Oo  ICAJ,  Y  "oo  cuppAic,  An  lomApcAt)  bpoin  pnn ! 
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Let  none  dare  to  tell  me  I  acted  amiss 

Because  on  her  lips  I  imprinted  a  kiss — 

O  !  that  was  a  moment  of  exquisite  bliss ! 

For  sweetness,  for  grace,  and  for  brightness  of  feature, 

Earth  holds  not  the  match  of  this  loveliest  creature ! 


Her  eyes,  like  twin  stars,  shone  and  sparkled  with 

lustre ; 

Her  tressses  hung  waving  in  many  a  cluster, 
And  swept  the  long  grass  all  around  and  beneath  her; 
She  moved  like  a  being  who  trod  upon  ether, 
And  seemed  to  disdain  the  dominions  of  space — 
Such  beauty  and  majesty,  glory  and  grace, 
So  faultless  a  form,  and  so  dazzling  a  face, 
And  ringlets  so  shining,  so  many  and  golden, 
Were  never  beheld  since  the  storied  years  olden. 

Alas,  that  this  damsel,  so  noble  and  queenly, 

Who  spake,  and  who  looked,  and  who  moved  so  serenely, 

Should   languish   in   woe,   that  her  throne  should  have 

crumbled; 

Her  haughty  oppressors  abiding  unhumbled. 
Oh !  woe  that  she  cannot  with  horsemen  and  swords, 
With  fleets  and  with  armies,  with  chieftains  and  lords, 
Chase  forth  from  the  isle  the  vile  Sassenach  hordes, 
Who  too  long  in  their  hatred  have  trodden  us  under, 
And  wasted  green  Eire  with  slaughter  and  plunder  I 
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eA-p5<y6,  •oo  leig'poc  An 
SUANUACA  Cheiumn,  Y  qieice  nA  n-x>fAAoice; 
A  tAi*oion  Y  A  ti- 

t,e  f  eAn'cAf  cjAeAnrfiAji  HA  UfiAe  foin  50  "LiorhcA. 
go  ^AfOA,  50  clipoe,  50  "h-oiLue,  50  teop, 
go  ftiAfOA,  50  f  rmigce,  50  -pnAimue,  50 
go  h-AUrAt),  50  h-tnteAt),  50     iiciv  A    - 
JflA  5-ceAct)AnriAi<b 


A  5-ceilt  ci3,   A  n-eipocu  Y  A   n-irm- 
cl-eAcc, 

-A  b-peA|if  Ainn,  A  m-bpeicful:),  A  n^ne, 
Aic-pi-p  t)Am  -pein  pn  AH  fveimiormAib  ^105^, 
A  CA|AA1*6  ATI  cu  Helen,  no  'O 
T)'^peA5Ai|\  An  b|\tnnnio1t  A 
T)AC  Aiune  'otnc  mi-pe  'noi-p,  btnmenA  t)-cneoin  ; 
t)o  bAf^At),  -DO  miileAt),  *oo  ctJi^eAt)  CAH 
Le  t)AVlA,  te  ^Aitte,  te  btnle  nA  g- 
*Oo  rhAtA]\uAi5  mi-pe  te  "otune 


1-p  ^Aifu'o  511  p  AoncAi^  An  Phoenix  An  inpnu, 
T)o  lAbA-ptA  ^eA|\A  nA  X)ei5  pn  *oo  bit)  'gtJin  ; 
^o  blAj^oA,  50  beAfAC,  50  neACA,  513  nAoi'oeAn'OA, 
n  6ir\e  bocc  !  ceite  n 
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She  hath  studied  God's  Gospels,  and  Truth's  divine  pages — 

The  tales  of  the  Druids,  and  lays  of  old  sages ; 

She  hath  quaffed  the  pure  wave  of  the  fountain  Pierian, 

And  is  versed  in  the  wars  of  the  Trojan  and  Tyrian ; 

So  gentle,  so  modest,  so  artless  and  mild, 

The  wisest  of  women,  yet  meek  as  a  child  ; 

She  pours  forth  her  spirit  in  speech  undefiled ; 

But  her  bosom  is  pierced,  and  her  soul  hath  been  shaken, 

To  see  herself  left  so  forlorn  and  forsaken ! 

"  O,  maiden !"  so  spake  I,  "  thou  best  and  divinest, 

Thou,  who  as  a  sun  in  thy  loveliness  shinest, 

WLo  art  thou,  and  whence  ? — and  what  land  dost  thou 

dwell  in  ? 

Say,  art  thou  fair  Deirdre,  or  canst  thou  be  Helen  ?" 
And  thus  she  made  answer — "  What !  dost  thou  not  see 
The  nurse  of  the  Chieftains  of  Eire  in  me — 
The  heroes  of  Banba,  the  valiant  and  free  ? 
I  was  great  in  my  time,  ere  the  Gall*  became  stronger 
Than  the  Gael,  and  my  sceptre  passed  o'er  to  the  Wronger !" 

Thereafter  she  told  me,  with  bitter  lamenting, 

A  story  of  sorrow  beyond  all  inventing — 

Her  name  was  Fair  Eire,  the  Mother  of  true  hearts, 

The  daughter  of  Conn,  and  the  spouse  of  the  Stuarts. 

*  Gall,  the  stranger  ;  Gaels,  the  native  Irish. 
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*OAm  geA^A-D,  x>Am  iceA-6,  x>Atn  cjieime,  •oAm  -oeot,* 
50  "O-UA5A15  Am  comne  1e  cumAti,  mo  rcojt  ! 
*Oo  teASpyp,  -oo  ftpifpof,  A  n-^bgui  Y  A  ^-co 
*Oo    eAtb-Ai-o  lon^t)  mo  clomne  1e 


t)inc  SeAjAtti-p  m^c 

5°  'o-ceA|AnAi>6  UAJA  cpeAnmiiip  AT>  coim-oeAcc  ; 
t,e  ^AfA^A'o  glei-p-cAUAil:)  JAO' 

-oo  fleibu,  •oq  coirfia,  'f  -oo  coillue, 

ATI  cjAtuple  te 

'S  A^  CA-p^A'o  n<\  •O|Aoir>5e  'o'pui^  pnne  f^n  m-bf\6n  ! 
50  5-CAicpop,  50  5-cUnnpop, 
A  5-CACfiACAib  cuniAi^  CA  cmtue  *oo 
*Oo  tA"bAi]\c  A|i  comAijic  t>o  cumAinn  '-p 


*  Since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  in  1169,  the  native  Irish  have 
suffered  much  for  political  and  religious  offences.  They  have  been 
massacred  (Leland),  tortured  (Leland),  starved  to  death  (Leland), 
burned  (Castlehaven),  broiled  (Carte.),  flayed  alive  (Barrington),  sold  to 
slavery  (Lynch),  compelled  to  commit  suicide  (Borlase),  and  to  eat 
human  flesh  (Moryson).  In  one  century  their  properties  were  four 
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She  had  suffered  all  woes,  had  been  tortured  and  flayed, 
Had  been  trodden  and  spoiled,  been  deceived  and  betrayed; 
But  her  Champion,  she  hoped,  would  soon  come  to  her  aic( 
And  the  insolent  Tyrant  who  now  was  her  master 
Would  then  be  o'erwhelmed  by  defeat  and  disaster ! 

0,  fear  not,  fair  mourner ! — thy  lord  and  thy  lover, 

Prince  Charles,  with  his  armies,  will  cross  the  seas  over. 

Once  more,  lo !  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  rallies 

Aloft  on  thy  mountains,  and  calls  from  thy  valleys. 

Thy  children  will  rise  and  will  take,  one  and  all, 

Revenge  on  the  murderous  tribes  of  the  Gall, 

And  to  thee  shall  return  each  renowned  castle  hall ; 

And  again  thou  shalt  revel  in  plenty  and  treasure, 

And  the  wealth  of  the  land  shall  be  thine  without  measure. 


times  confiscated  (Leland).  They  were  forbidden  to  receive  educatioi 
at  home  or  abroad  (Irish  Statutes).  Their  language,  dress,  and  religion, 
were  proscribed  (ibid.),  and  their  murder  only  punished  by  fine  (ibid.) 
They  were  declared  incapable  of  possessing  any  property,  and,  finally, 
compelled  to  pay  large  sums  to  their  worst  oppressors  (#»'<?.) 
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stnngtie 


1  x>honiun. 


IFoiji)  :— 

Soft,  and 
Moderately 


i  i    v>  ilr  i"wr  ^j  j. j  J 


A1tTO1]1  C1U1K1 

T)einp 


jA  £15'  'tiA-p  n  - 


cion 
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PETER  O'DORNIN'S  COURTSHIP. 

Am  :— "  The  Hills  ofFeilim." 


Sliabh  Feilim  (the  Hill  of  Feilim,  from  which  this  song  takes  its  name) 
is  the  largest  of  the  group  of  hills  situated  about  two  and  a- half  mile* 
north- west  of  the  parochial  church  of  Kilcommon,  partly  in  the  parisli 
of  Abington,  in  the  barony  of  Owney  and  Arra  ;  and  partly  in  the  parish 
of  Dolla,  barony  of  Upper  Ormond,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary.  It 
rises  1,783  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  On  the  top  of  it  is  a 
curious  conical-shaped  pile  of  stones,  of  the  slate  kind,  about  forty  feet  » 
in  height.  Its  first  name  was  Sliabh  Eiblin,  from  Eiblile,  the  son  of 
Hreogan,  one  of  the  forty  chiefs  who  came  to  avenge  the  death  of  Ith,  as 
is  recorded  in  the  eighth  verse  of  a  poem  in  the  Leabhar  Leacan  (Book  of 
Leacan,  col.  i.,  fol.  288),  beginning  Seacht  mic  Breogain,  &c.  (Seven  Sons 
of  Breogan,  &c.) 

Within  the  last  twenty  years  several  urns,  containing  bones,  were 
discovered  by  a  peasant  named  Tierney,  near  a  Leaba  Dhiarmuid  agut 
Chrainne  (the  bed  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne),  on  the  to\vnland  ot 
Knockeravoola,  parish  of  Upperchurch,  about  four  miles  east  -  of  this 
mountain. 

Sliabh  Feilim  is  now  called  Mat  hair  Sleibhe  (i.e.,  Mother,  or  Parent 
mountain),  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  largest  of  the  surrounding  hills, 
on  which  also  are  many  Crom  Leacs  now  to  be  seen.  At  Ahon  Mor, 
there  is  a  Crom  Leac.  At  Cnocshanbrittas,  there  are  two,  and  a  Gianf* 
grave.  At  Logbrack,  a  Leaba  Dhiarmuid  agus  Ghrainne.  At  Cnoc  no, 
banshee,  a  Crom  Leac  and  pillar  stone.  At  Grainiva,  a  Crom  Leac. 


Maid  of  the  golden  hair ! 
Will  you  with  me  repair 

To  the  brow  of  the  Hill  of  Feilim 
Whither  we  go  shall  know 
Neither  a  friend  nor  foe, 

Nor  mortal  being  nor  fairy — 
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bei-oeA-o  me  miic  Am 
CViofAtic<y6  Ann 

A  l/ile  mAf\ 
TTI  hA]Vbj:Ainn  •ouiu  rriA-p  biA-6, 
An  copc-AVlAt)  '^Uf  An  pA*6, 

'S  -oeAnpAin  CAUAI]I  -otnc  -oo'ii 


T)A  'o-cei^m-p  IGAU 
50  UAlAtfi  pi  m-t)|\iAn  ; 

1f  iAt>  mo  rhAcnAi-o  bei-6  'm  "oiAig  50  h-ei5me6l 
Tlio|i  Albino  mo  ciA^l/, 
Hiop  b-^eAfAC  t>Am  fiiAm, 

CeAnnAc  nA  t>iot  •oo 


TTlun  A  b-^A^AmAoif  AC*O 

A  b-^ACA  |A1ATT1, 

11-501  t/pn  mo  cntAlL, 
Stit  A    -c6mnuiinn  Ann 


-A  cm  fie  !  '511^  A  -pcoj\  ! 
tlA  ceifm*6  t)o  t>eo, 

-An  fAit)  mAi|Apof  mo  moji-teigion  liom, 
1-p  -oeAf  *oo  ctnjApn 
'S  cut,Ait  *oo'n 

'S  Af  fuuAmA-6  A|\  $AC  foyic  f  AO|t  me. 
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I'll  guard  and  shield  you  there, 
I'll  banish  from  you  all  care, 

0,  Lily,  that  shine  so  paly, 
I'll  slay  for  you  the  deer, 
And  for  you,  my  love,  I'll  rear 

A  bower  of  roses  daily ! 

Could  ycu  give  me  your  plighted  hand, 
And  lead  me  to  Brian's  land, 

JTis  my  kin  that  would  be  wailing ! 
For  knowledge  of  worldly  ways 
I  merit  but  slender  praise — 

I  am  always  falling  and  failing. 
Sad,  should  we  fare  on  the  hill 
With  nothing  to  cook  or  kill — 

Though  I  never  much  fancied  railing, 
I  should  bitterly  curse  my  fate 
To  stop  there  early  and  late 

In  trouble  for  what  I  was  ailing. 

My  Guisle*  my  life  and  soul, 
Give  up  your  heart's  deep  dole  ! 

For  nought  shall  trouble  or  ail  you — 
'Tis  neatly  I'd  make  full  soon 
For  you  silk  dresses  and  shoon, 

And  build  you  a  ship  to  sail  in. 

*  <7«uk,  pulse.     Cuisle  mo  chroidhe.  Pulse  of  nay  heart. 
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Chin  ftp  n  to  115  -011  ic  fAoi  feot, 
Tli't  eAtA*oAn  'OATTI  nAC  eot, 

foeA^An  -01  AJA  -001U  A  i!>eAnArh  ; 
}S  nA  ceijrm:>-p  50  "oeo, 
go  •OHctncp'6  ottjiAinn  b|i6n, 

-Afi  mtjltAc  -pleib  moip 


O  CA]AtAi-6  50  b-]7tii1  cu 

A]\  ^AC  eAl.A'OAn  "OA^- 

e  rfieAfAim-p  511^  cUiAin  THhuitfineAC  !* 

O|\TTI  t>A 
OCAC  •oo'n  CIJA  u-o  ftiA-p, 


A  fo-TAt)      rn 


tllo  cAbAi|\u  6 
An  t>Aite  -ut)  A 

^An  -puAcu,  Y  A 

ftHjACAC  UA1U 

A  n-Aice  HA  ^-CnuAch, 

'TlA  beic  AS  plleA-o  6m' 


A  ctMfte  !  '511  -p  A  f  c6|t, 
1^  x)eife  |?A  -66, 

T!A  Helen  te'jA  leonAt)  An  cfiein-]:eAf\! 

bmne  tiom  50  mop, 
cttumm  ^tiu  "oo 

TI6    emneA*6  'oo 


A  Momonian  trick. 
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There's  not  a  trade  in  the  land 
Bat  I  thoroughly  understand — 

And  I  see  its  mystery  plainly ; 
So,  never  at  all  suppose 
That  lives  like  ours  would  close 

On  the  brow  of  the  Hill  of  Feilim 


O  !  cajoler  from  the  South, 

'Tis  you  have  the  girl-winning  mouth ! 

Moinonia's  arts  are  no  fable  ! 
Long,  long,  I  fear,  should  I  rue 
My  journey  to  Munster  with  you 

Ere  the  honeymoon  were  waning. 
You  would  take  me  away  from  the  sight 
Of  the  village  where  day  and  night 

They  banqueted  and  regaled  you. 
Begone,  deceiver,  begone ! 
Ill  dwell  by  the  Cruach's  alone, 

And  not  on  the  Hill  of  Feilim  ! 


My  Cuisle,  my  beaming  star  ! 
Twice  lovelier,  sure,  you  are 

Than  Helen,  of  old  so  famous. 
No  music  ever  could  reach, 
The  melody  of  your  speech, 

So  sweet  it  is  and  enchaining. 
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bom  Atm-f  A  -pot)  ? 
HA  pitAH^  me  A  m-bjion  ! 

-A  tile,  Y  sup  uu  bpeoit)  'f  biiAi]\  me  ! 
jheAbAifv  imi^u  A^up  61, 
t)o  "po^A  t)o'n  mte  f  o^ic, 

feibm  ! 


UA  t)0  geAt.UMTinA'o  ^6  rho^, 
te  TIA  ^-coimUonA-o  50  x>eo, 


61, 
tif 
*Oo  jno'ocAi'o-p,  'f  *oo 


bA  1T1A1U  teAU  me 

A  b-^At)  6m' 
ImceAcc  teAC  -pAn  -po-o, 
An  Aic  TIAC  AiuneocAin  neAC  beo, 

A|\  mutlAc  -pteib  moi^i  'Peibm  ! 


bjAtnnrnotA, 
-p  meAtAxVo    e  ctiiAin, 


,  beil-binn. 
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0  !  hear  me  not  so  unmoved  ! 
O  !  come  with  me,  Beloved ! 

Tis  you,  indeed,  who  have  pained  me  ! 
Tour  choice  of  every  sort 
Of  banqueting  and  sport 

You'll  have  on  the  Hill  of  Feilim ! 


Ah  I  no  more  of  your  promises,  cheat ! 
You  tell  me  of  things  too  sweet, 

I  know  you  want  to  betray  me. 
By  pleasure,  and  mirth,  and  joy, 
Ah  !  though  you  seem  but  a  boy, 

Your  learning  would  soon  waylay  me ! 
Because  I  am  innocent  and  young, 
You  have  wheedled  me  with  your  tongue 

Afar  from  those  who  would  claim  me, 
To  travel  with  you  the  road 

I'd  know  no  soul  or  abode 

To  the  summit  of  the  Hill  of  Feilim  I 


O  !  Damsel,  0  purest  one  ! 
O !  morning  star  like  the  sun  ! 

No  soul  could  mean  your  betrayal ! 
You  will  know  all  pleasures  on  earth — 
We'll  revel  in  music  and  mirth, 

And  follow  the  chase  unfailing ! 
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biAi-6  t> 
IveACf  A  cum 

Chum  ^eAUAitJe  $AC  *OunA 
te  h-Aido-p  Wti  cthf  , 
t/e  ^A-pAit)  cAoin,  "otuiu, 

mnuce 


1-p 

A  CAnAf  "oo  ceim  liorhuA  ? 
*OA  ^-cttntifeAt)  An  ctei]i, 
50  m-biAX>mAOif  A  ^-cein, 

S^A^Ai'oe  6  ceile  A  -pAon  -pinn  ! 
1T1A  ti^eA^o  uu-pA  A  ^- 
t,e  -peA^A^  t)o  ThojA-le 

^VieAbAi-p  ctnrfroeAcc  6'n  ^-cLe 
biAm  mi-pe  "liom  -peni 
'S  mo  tfiAcnAi-6  ^An  -peim, 

^5  ptleA'6  Y  me  *m  AonA|\  coi-oce ! 


A  cuifle,  A  |Aum  mo 
HA  cei|'m>6  50  h-eA^, 

50  b-pllfeAD  cu  leAC  jrem  A>°  c- 
^heA^Ai^  c-ui'oeAcuA  6'n  ^-cleip, 
biAi-6  cti  A  5-cumAtin  nA  nAorh, 

7S  ni  h-eAAt  •otiic  ceim  -6 
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All  over  the  neighbouring  ground 
You  will  spur  your  palfreys  round, 

The  nobles  on  all  sides  hailing  ! 
As  happy  as  the  Blest  you'll  be, 
And  pleasantly  live  with  me 

For  your  visit  to  the  Hill  of  Feilim  ! 


0  !  Cavalier,  meek  and  brave  ! 
Of  mind  so  noble  and  suave ! 

Have  you,  then,  no  fear  as  a  layman  ? 
If  here  we  plighted  our  troth, 
By  the  Church  we  should  speedily  both 

Be  brought  to  the  chancel's  railing  I 
Yet,  still,  if  you  leave  me  alone, 
And  depart  to  another  zone, 

Where  your  learning  will  glow  so  flaming; 

1  cannot  but  weep  and  mourn 
For  I  never  shall  see  you  return 

To  the  pleasant  high  Hill  of  Feilim  I 


0  !  Pulse  and  Life  of  my  soul, 
Abandon  your  ceaseless  dole, 

You'll  never  be  left  a- wailing ; 
Our  priests  and  the  saints  of  Heaven 
"Will  never  behold  you  bereaven, 

So  fear  not  slander  or  fables. 
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TTlA  ctteitnon  uu  mo 

^f  T^-S^Ft1  5°  ™-b 

'S  x>o  mAcnAit)  AN  n6im  -oiomf  AC  ; 


X)O 
Paris  AJV 


me  beiti  mittce  50  t)e6, 
<\n  -pot), 
mo 
bo, 
TI  cifoe,  ^ATI  fcop, 

-Act)  beA^Ati  beAg  x>o  ton  eAX)Ai§ ; 
TI  CA|AA1X)  Am 

HA 

'S  cu-pA  beiu  Afv  An  no^  ceAt)nA; 
A  cjmmneocA'o  An  ceo, 
ix)  A  m-bjton, 
muttAC  -pteil!)  moi|\  ^eibm  ! 


A  com  f  eAT15  f eim, 
-An  i3]A-c|ioiX)e  fveig, 

tlti^  bA|i|\  AJA  An  I'AO^At  te 
1]^  teAnbAt)  An  -pocAl   belt, 
pnn  A  ^Aon, 
50  h- 
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0  !  only  believe  my  tale, 

And  you,  of  the  race  of  the  Gael, 

Will  again  rise  proud  and  famous — • 
You  shall  gallop  on  bounding  steeds 
Over  hills  and  dells  and  meads, 

As  the  heroines  of  olden  ages. 


But,  woe  is  me  !  if  I  leave 
My  kindred  at  home  to  grieve 

'Tis  bitterly  they  will  blame  me  I 
O !  what  a  fate  will  be  mine, 
Without  gold,  or  gear,  or  kine, 

Or  a  single  friend  to  stay  me ! 
And  you,  too,  night  and  morn, 
Would  meet  but  Poverty  and  Scorn. 

When  it  came  on  dark  and  rainy 
Oh  !  where  should  we  find  a  friend — 
Our  sorrows  would  never  end 

On  the  brow  of  the  Hill  of  Feiliml 


Mild  maid  of  the  slender  Waist — 
Chaste  girl  of  Truth  and  Taste, 

Excelling  all  other  maidens, 
What  a  few  sweet  Words  of  Life 
Would  make  us  man  and  wife, 

With  happiness  never  waning  I 
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11i'1  Aon  neAc 

11  AC  to-fAi^yo  nu  AH  e<yoAti, 

Hlon-cuit)  X)A  rhemn  f^ 
AicjteAf  O]AU  t)A  Tn-beit>e<yo, 
go  t)-ooc]:A>6  An  c-eA^, 

ot)'  pemn  ni  b-' 


iTioinin  m 


UA  -p^AmAt  "oub  Y  ceo 

HA  uo^^tuJeA-p  50  bjAtJinn'  An 


O  fecit  CK1OST)  An  piifuonn  pnAi I : — 


^leo-cloi-oirh  t)o  ctnn  AJA  -pAn  ! 
ojAA^Ain  iiieA|\A,  TTiO'p-'btii'oeAn, 
O  mhoiin  Hi  ChinU/ionnAin 


An  foeACA-6, 


Ag  pon 
^eoix>  pumn,  ^An  cion, 


*  Copied  from   a   MS.  of  1732,    formerly  in   the  possession   of  Sir 
William  Bctham. 
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I  gaze  on  your  lovely  brow, 

And  from  Eve's  bright  day  till  now 

The  soul  shines  out  in  the  features. 
0  !  only  take  me  as  yours, 
And  as  long  as  life  endures, 

My  Love,  it  is  you  shall  sway  me  ! 


MOIRIN  NI  CHUILLIONNAIN. 


A  gloomsome  cloud  of  trouble, 

A  strange,  dark,  Druidic  mist, 
Lowers  o'er  Fail  *  the  noble, 

And  will  while  Earth  and  Time  exist. 
Across  the  heaving  billows 

Came  slaughter  in  the  wake  of  Man — • 
Then  bent  our  Chiefs  like  willows, 

And  fled  Moirin  Ni  Chuillionnain  ! 

Alas  !  our  sad  transgressions 

First  brought  us  under  Saxon  sway, 

The  power  and  the  possessions 
Of  Eire  are  the  Guelph's  to-day. 

Innitfail,  one  of  the  names  of  Ireland — the  Isle  of  Destiny. 
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'S  5<\6  bAcUxc  bpACAC,  beoVbtn-oe, 
*Oo'n  coip  6|\ion  "oo  fitnu  CAJI  "pAit,, 


tTI6i|\irj  Hi  ChtJi1t,ioTinAin  ! 


X)o  -oeA^cAf  Tie-Ac  A|i  616  'n 

*Oo  |\6-1inn  6  n 
'S  "o'Aicfiif  X)<\m  50  beoVbinn, 

5<xn  ^o-rhoill  50  •o- 
Ai^i  Amsterdam  HA  f  eol,  ^Lim, 

Ap  Slieon  SciAli*  '-pA|i  phibb  SA 
'S  TiAfi  b-'p^'OA  ceA|\u  nA  Seoi]A]pi'6e, 
oiin  Tli 


*Seon  Stiatt  (John  Steele),  Pilib  Saill  (Philip  Sail),  two  objectionable 
characters. 


0 
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The  churls  who  crossed  the  surges 

Six  ages  back,  and  overran 
Our  isle,  are  still  the  scourges 

Of  mild  Moirin  Ni  Chuillionnain ! 

I  saw,  in  sleep,  an  Angel 

Who  came,  downward  from  the  moon, 
And  told  me  that  some  strange  ill 

Would  overtake  the  Dutchman  soon. 
On  Amsterdam's  damned  city 

On  Steele  and  Sail  there  lies  a  ban ; 
'Tis  GOD,  not  George,  can  pity 

Our  poor  Moirin  Ni  Chuillionnam  I 
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choncliubliAm  tn 


"Foijn  :— 

Moderatdy^^rj^J 
Slow.      &Q     ^  A  *    v 


Up  AC  Y  c|AeiTfi|-e 

-Am 
O  TlAc  toipc* 

50  l-AOi-fjuncf  An 


*  Rath  Loire,  Charleville.  f  Laoi-Shruith,  The  river  Lee. 
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CONOR  O'KIOKDAN'S  VISION. 

AIE— "  The  Mower." 


CONOR  O'RiORDAN,  author  of  this  song,  was  a  native  of  West  Mus- 
kerry  (Muscraidhe),  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  nourished  A.D.  1760. 
.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  parish  schoolmaster  in  his  native  district, 
whence  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  "  Conchubhar  Mdister "  (Conor 
Master),  by  which  he  is  better  known  at  this  clay,  and  from  which  many 
of  his  compositions,  current  among  the  peasantry  of  Cork,  take  their 
name.  He  had  a  son  named  Peter,  who  "lisped  in  numbers,"  but  not 
with  that  inspiration  which  fired  the  father's  poetic  muse.  He  followed 
the  profession  of  his  father,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Peadair  Mdister 
(Peter  Master),  but  we  cannot  tell  when,  or  where,  either  of  the  Riordans 
closed  his  earthly  career. 

The  present  song  is  adapted  to  the  air  of  a  pleasing  pastoral  love 
ballad  of  great  beauty,  very  popular  in  the  south,  of  which  the  following 
is  the  first  stanza  : — 

"  Atapaircin  bheag  agamsa, 

Do  bhan,  mhin,  reigh ; 
Gan  cladh,  gan  fal,  gan  falla  lei, 

Achd  a  h-aghaidh  ar  an  saoghal ; 
Spealadoir  do  ghlacfainn-si, 
Ar  task  no  d'reir  an  acradh, 
Be  aco  sud  do  b'fearr  leis, 

No  padh  an  aghadh  an  lae." 

"A  little  field  I  have  got, 

Of  smooth  meadowy  lea  ; 
Without  a  hedge,  a  wall,  or  fence, 

But  exposed  to  the  breeze ; 

A  mower  I  would  hire  on  task, 

Or  by  the  acre,  if  it  pleased  him  best, 

Or  if  either  would  suit  him  not, 

I'd  pay  him  by  the  day." 


Ouce  I  strayed  from  Charleville, 
As  careless  as  could  be ; 

I  wandered  over  plain  and  hill, 
Until  I  reached  the  Lee — 
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50  "D-CA^LA  A  n- 

fiei-6  nA|\ 


*Oe  coiLtcib  HA    - 


AJI 

binn,  ttiiocAi]i,  -peif  ; 
'-p 

t)e'ri 

"Luce  pAife,  pemne,  Y  peAmiAit>e, 
5eAfi]ACA  cpeAcc, 
A  5-CA-p  50  •o-cigeA'6 
t/e  h-AoibneAf  TIA  n-eAn. 


T)O  UAAt^AI'O  UAOm   "OA  "OeAj^A'O  T>Am, 

50  ^Aen  ! 

1^15  Aifbns  -OATTI, 

CA^I  eif, 


t)A  CAblAC,  CjAAobAC, 

'S  pAipoe  CAOC  TIA  h-Aice  ' 
T)o  rheAtt^AC  ATI 


i,  -peitfi,  -oobeAnnAit)  -oAm, 
-An  cjitnnn-giottA  CAOC  ! 
'S  A  IAITI 
An   Ain-c 
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And  there  I  found  a  flowery  dell 
Of  a  beauty  rare  to  tell, 
With  woods  around  as  rich  in  swell 
As  eye  shall  ever  see. 

Wild  birds  warbled  in  their  bower 

Songs  passing  soft  and  sweet ; 
And  brilliant  hues  adorned  each  flower 

That  bloomed  beneath  my  feet. 
All  sickness,  feebleness,  and  pain, 
The  wounded  heart  and  tortured  brain 
Would  vanish,  ne'er  to  come  again, 
In  that  serene  retreat ! 


Lying  in  my  lonely  lair, 

In  sleep  me  dreamt  I  saw 
A  damsel  wonderfully  fair, 

Whose  beauty  waked  my  awe. 
Her  eyes  were  lustrous  to  behold, 
Her  tresses  shone  like  flowing  gold. 
And  nigh  her  stood  that  urchin  bold — 

Young  Love,  who  gives  Earth  law ! 

The  boy  drew  near  me,  smiled  and  laughed, 

And  from  his  quiver  drew 
A  delicately  pointed  shaft 

Whose  mission  I  well  knew ; 
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50 


*Oo  f\Aix>  An 
Cup  "oeAfm 

tno  cleib  A 

-oo  f-AigeA'OAi'b,  riA  •oem  ? 


,  A 

f  mo 
HA  ITA^  me 

Le  "h-innrmu  CA]A 


CtAfV  I01]1C 

Ce  'uAim-pe  "o'eif  riA 
AH  cuirhneAT)  ! 


u-Ainime 


ceitt  ! 


1r 


*O'A|A  ^-coinumn  A  jiAon  ; 
CA-pAifi  upeAt)  riA  -pAnriA  -ptnlc, 


eAcc]\A, 


A|\ 

ctA|VA  1?Aob 

t)AnuA 
'S 


*  Here  the  poet  laments  the  persecutions  suffered  by  his  brethren  of 
the  bardic  profession  at  this  period ;  because  of  the  exposure  which 
they  made  of  the  delinquencies  of  state  officials  and  men  in  authority, 
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But  that  bright  maiden  raised  her  hand, 
And  in  a  tone  of  high  command 
Exclaimed,  "  Forbear !  put  up  your  brand. 
He  hath  not  come  to  woo  !" 


"  Damsel  of  the  queenly  brow," 

I  spake,  "  my  life,  my  love, 
What  name,  I  pray  thee,  bearest  thou, 

Here  or  in  Heaven  above  ?" 
— "  Banba  and  Eire  am  I  called, 
And  Heber's  kingdom,  now  enthralled, 
I  mourn  my  heroes  fetter-galled, 
While  all  alone  I  rove  !" 


Together  then  in  that  sweet  place 

In  saddest  mood  we  spoke, 
Lamenting  much  the  valiant  race 

Who  wear  the  exile's  yoke, 
And  never  hear  aught  glad  or  blithe, 
Nought  but  the  sound  of  spade  and  scythe  ; 
And  see  nought  but  the  willow  withe, 

Or  gloomy  grove  of  oak. 


they  were  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  evil  the  supreme  power  had  to 
contend  with. 
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UA  '^Arn  f^eAt  le  h-Aicnif  , 

'S  inpm  t>tnu  e; 
gu]A  seAfiji  50  jieigfeA-o  An  c-AuAi]\-1TlhAC, 

*Oe  jgeirhteACAifo 
UA  5A|iX)A  IAOC  )?A 
50  t)AnA  A<g  ceAcc 
Hi  SA-O  -oib  ceAnmA-o  A|i 

'S  HA  coin^rrii-o  buyi  tei-p? 


t)eix)  IA  CA]i  eif  50   i- 

^5  t)Aoinib  HA    - 
-Apf  ACC,  teiceAcc, 

'S  cfiinneAcu  A  ce 
-An  bA-p  niA|A  ceiLe  leApuA  JCA, 
'S  A-p  5^AnA  ^ne  AH  peACA-6  O|\|\A  ; 
*Oe  ^AC  Ain'beApc, 

1e  'LeAA'o! 


UAUTI 

SAn  C1|A  A]l  ^AC  CAOb  ! 
'S  CA1t)  nA  5^01*6^11  COTTl 

'S  A  n-innum  1^  ct,Aon  ! 
Van  t>o  c^eigcil!)  mAllAigce, 
jAn  CAbACC  A  n-t)einc,  nA  ^- 
'S  5 

te  'oio-Ai    -oo'n 
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"  But  hear !  1  have  a  tale  to  tell," 
She  said — "  a  cheering  tale  ; 

The  Lord  of  Heaven,  I  know  full  well, 
Will  soon  set  free  the  Gael. 

A  band  of  warriors,  great  and  brave, 

Are  coming  o'er  the  ocean- wave  ; 

And  you  shall  hold  the  lands  GOD  gave 
Your  sires,  both  hill  and  vale. 


"  A  woeful  day,  a  dismal  fate, 

Will  overtake  your  foes, 
Grey  hairs,  the  curses  of  deep  hate, 

And  sickness  and  all  woes ! 
Death  will  bestride  them  in  the  night—- 
Their every  hope  shall  meet  with  blight, 
And  GOD  will  put  to  utter  flight 

Their  long-enjoyed  repose  I 


*  My  curse  be  on  the  Saxon  tongue, 

And  on  the  Saxon  race ! 
Those  foreign  churls  are  proud  and  strong, 

And  venomous  and  base. 
Absorbed  in  greed,  and  love  of  self, 
They  scorn  the  poor : — slaves  of  the  Guelph, 
They  have  no  soul  except  for  pelf. 

God  give  them  sore  disgrace  !" 
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chtntphionn. 


Moderately  ' 


-A  b-j?<xc<v6  cu  An  Chuit-ponn  '-p  i  ^5  pub^t  A|t  n<\  boic]\e, 
tn<Mt)en  ge^t  'O^IJCUA  '-p  5 An  prmc  AJA  A  biio^A ; 
1f  IOTTTOA  o^AnAc  -put-gtAf  A^  cntiu  te  i  pof  AX>, 

mo  -jAun--pA  A|\  An  ^-cunuA-p  ip  t)6iu  leo. 
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THE  CUILFHION. 


XEOE  Coolun,  or  Cul  Jionn,  literally  means  The  maiden  of  the  fair  flowing 
locks.  In  Hardiman's  "Irish  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.  p.  251,  will  be  found 
another  version  of  this  song  in  six  stanzas,  with  a  translation  by  Thomas 
Furlong,  the  original  of  which  has  been  attributed  to  Maurice  O'Dugan 
(Muiris  T7a  Duagairi),  an  Irish  bard  who  lived  near  Benburb,  *  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  is 
probably  of  much  greater  antiquity. 

The  air  of  this  song  is  by  many  esteemed  the  finest  in  the  whole  circle 
of  Irish  music,  and  to  it  Moore  has  adapted  his  beautiful  melody 
"Though  the  last  glimpse  of  Erin  with  sorrow  I  see." 

The  three  stanzas  here  given  are  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
procure,  after  a  diligent  search  in  Munster,  where  our  version  is  in  the 
hands  of  every  peasant  who  has  any  pretensions  to  being  a  good  songster. 


Have  you  e'er  seen  the  Cuilf  hion  when  daylight's  declining, 
With  sweet  fairy  features,  and  shoes  brightly  shining  ? 
Though  many's  the  youth  her  blue  eyes  have  left  pining, 
She  slights  them,  for  all  their  soft  sighing  and  whining. 

*  Scene  of  Owen  Roe's  memorable  victory  over  Monroe  in  1646. 
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-A  b-fACAt)  cu  mo  bAbAn,  tA  bjieAg  Y  i  nA  h- 
A  cut  x>tiAtAC  x>nif-teAnAc,  50  ftmneAn  pof  teice; 
1Tht  AJA  An  oig-beAn,  Y  |t6f  b^eAg  HA  HA  h-eAX>An, 
'S  Af  <ooic  te  gAc  f  p|»of  An  5«fi  teAnAn  teif  |?ein  i  ! 


A  to-pACA'o  ci3  mo  f  peijVbeAn  Y  i  CAob  leif  An  comn, 
fAinni-oe  6i|i  A]i  A  meAfiAil!>  Y  ^  "pei-oaoc  A  cinn  ; 
1|"  e  •otJbAijic  An  PAO^AAC  bit)  'nA  TTIAOJA  A|i  An  lomj, 
go  Tn'feAfVfi  leif  ei^e  -pem  i,  *nA  Cipe 


moinin  m 

rheic  Comp,  CCC. 


CIA  n-i  An  beAn !  no  An  eot  t>ib, 
t)o  feotAi'oeA'6  Anoi^p  Am  IAIITI  ? 
ciAlt  nA  b-i:eAf\  AIJA  mo 
•6615  tmn  nAc  noc^AiX)  -ptAn  : — 
biAt)  '^tip  -peA|AC  nA  n-6^  i, 
'S  pu6n-c|ioix)e  ^AC  n-*otJine  An  bAb, 
nA  m-bAn  AIJI  to  i, 

in  Hi  ChtntteAnnAin  ! 
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Have  you  e'er  on  a  summer's  day,  wandering  over 
The  hills,  0,  young  man,  met  my  beantiful  rover  ? 
Sun-bright  is  the  neck  that  her  golden  locks  cover — 
Yet  each  paltry  creature  thinks  she  is  his  lover ! 

Have  you  e'er  seen  my  Fair,  on  the  strand,  in  her  bower, 
With  gold-ringed  hands,  culling  flower  after  flower  ? 
O !  nobly  he  said  it,  brave  Admiral  Power, 
That  her  hand  was  worth  more  than  all  Eire  for  dower. 


MOIRIN  NI  CHUILLIEANNAIN. 

BY  THOMAS  COTTER. 


But  who  is  she,  the  maiden, 

Who  crossed  my  path  but  even  now  ? 

She  leaves  men  sorrow-laden, 

With  saddest  heart  and  darkest  brow. 

O  !  who  she  is  I'll  tell  you  soon — 
The  pride  of  every  Irishman — 

Our  heart,  our  soul,  our  sun,  our  moon- 
Is  she — Moirin  Ni  Chuilleannain. 
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'UA  "QLiA'6Ai^e  CAUA"* 

SATI  G-optiip  pa  coniAijAc  CAich  : 
*Oo'n  5]Ai<\n--puit  Alb  ATI  rh  6^-11105, 
'5ur  T°f>  ^  'b-put  -ptnl  if  -peAHiA  ;  — 
e  -peAf  TIAC  x>6iu  tinn, 
50  " 


TllhoijAin  Tli  ChuitteAn  HAITI  ! 


Agtunn 
n-1nnif-pAit; 
'S  ctiAfv  A^  UGACU  o'n  tloirh  leif, 
A  5-coi-p  ^tn-oe  e  t>o  beic  -ptAn  :  — 
o  ACU  AH  rh6t/v-§|\inn, 

AI|A  ctn-o  riA  mriA  ; 
'S  ni  IA^H^AI'O  ACU  Ufvi  c'  |Aoirini'6e,t 
l^e  Tn6i]iin  tli 


*  Gliadhaire  Catha,  a  IBattle-warrior. 

t  Tri  Coroinnidhe.     Three  Crowns,  i.e.,  of  Ireland,  England,  and 
Scotland. 
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A  great  and  glorious  warrior 

Is  now  struggling  fierce  in  fight — 
And  yet  will  burst  the  barrier 

That  severs  Ireland  from  the  light ! 
He  will  combine  each  scattered  host — 

He  will  unite  each  creed  and  clan — 
Ah,  yes  !  we  have  a  Queen  to  boast, 

In  our  Moirin  Ni  Chuilleannain  ! 


Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  I  see  him  come — 

He  comes  to  rescue  Inisfail — 
And  many  myriad  priests  from  Rome 

Will  aid  him — for,  he  cannot  fail ! 
Search  hamlets,  villages,  and  towns, 

Tempt  all  the  best  or  worst  you  can, 
But,  ere  twelve  moons  go  by,  Three  Crowns 

Will  deck  Moirin  Ni  Chuilleannain  ! 
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m 


*OAVI  HA  h-eAfAtiAin,  ccc. 


,  nAC  c^tm  -pin,  -oo'ti  li)tJAi|AC  f^ri 
tie,    cum    CACA    cloi-oirii,  -oo 


bei-6  gAlU  A  fiif,  -OA  leA^A^  pof,  le  tuc  A]i 
in  AC  An  tlig,  A^  CAicilin  tli 
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CAITILIN  NI  UALLACHAIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEFFEKNAN   (THE  BLIND). 


Caitilin  Ni  TJattachain  (Catharine  Holahan)  is  another  of  those  alle- 
gorical names  by  which  Ireland  is  known  in  Irish  song.  With  respect 
to  the  prefix  "  Nit"  used  before  surnames  in  the  feminine  gender,  we 
may  quote  the  following  extract  from  Conor  Mac  Sweeny's  "Songs  of 
the  Irish,"  where  he  says,  "  It  is  proper  here  to  warn  Irish  ladies  that 
they  commit  a  blunder  in  writing  their  names  with  0  or  Mac,  instead  of 
Ni.  They  should  bear  in  mind  that  O'Neill,  Mac  Carthy,  O'Loghlen, 
O'Connell,  are  not  surnames  like  the  English  Baggs,  Daggs,  Scraggs, 
Hog,  Drake,  Duck,  Moneypenny,  &c.,  but  simply  mean  descendant  of 
Niatt,  son  of  Carthach,  descendant  of  Loughlin,  $c.,  as  the  Jews  say,  Son 
of  Judah,  Son  of  Joseph,  &c.,  and  that  a  lady  who  writes  0  or  Mac  to 
her  name  calls  herself  son,  instead  of  daughter.  What  should  we  say 
of  a  Hebrew  lady  who  would  write  herself  '  Esther  Son  of  Judah  f  and 
yet  we  do  not  notice  the  absurdity  in  ourselves.  I  therefore  advise 
every  Irish  lady  to  substitute  Ni  pronounced  Nee  for  0  or  Mac.  Julia 
Ni  Connell,  Catharine  Ni  Donnell,  Ellen  Ni  Neill,  will  at  first  sound 
strange,  but  they  are  not  a  whit  less  euphonious  than  the  others,  and 
use  will  make  them  agreeable.  In  Irish  we  never  use  0  or  Mac  with 
a  woman's  name,  and  why  must  it  be  done  in  English  ?" 

Fully  coinciding  in  these  observations  of  our  esteemed  friend  Mr. 
Mac  Sweeny,  we  adopt  the  prefix  " Ni"  in  preference  to  the  0  in 
surnames  of  the  feminine  gender,  throughout  this  book. 


In  vaio,  in  vain  we  turn  to  Spain — she  heeds  us  not. 
Yet  may  we  still,  by  strength  of  will,  amend  our  lot. 
O,  yes  !  our  foe  shall  yet  lie  low — our  swords  are  drawn  I 
For  her,  our  Queen,  our  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain  ! 

L 
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t>ib,  nAc  JTA-OA  A  flip,  pin  biiA-oAnuA  AH  § 

^.5  Attm  J?AobA1fVOA  5-CeApAt>  linn,  'f  fUA-OAn  tAtflAI 

1f  CApA  cnttmn  x>o  pfieAbpAtnAoif  ,  Y  Af  buACAc,  AJVO 
T)A  tn-beic  TTIAC  An  tlig  A^  CAiciiin  Hi 


pnn  A^  fAifie  A^ip,  te 


Den!)  bA^vcA  LionuA  A1|\  bA|i|AA  uAoi'oe,  '-p  -ptiAim  Ain 
"Le  TTIAC  An  tlig,  cum  CAicitin  tli 


HA  meAf  At)Aoip  511  n  cAile  cion  A|A 

11A  CAllbcin,  'nA  5-C|AApAt)A01f  A  CUAllt-beA^  CnAlflA 

CIA  -pAt)A  Itnge  'oi  te  -peAjAAib  coirhceAC, 


-p  Aiu  An  Ki§  A  ^-CAicitin  Tli 


1p  •pA'OA  A'olAoice,  cApt)A  ciopcA,  '-p  A 
'S  A  t)eAiACA  nin  A^  AITIAJAC  ^AOi'oeAL,  coip  cuAnuA 
1p  btAfOAbinn  *oo  cAnAn  p,  ^tin  biiAn  biop  pA 
TTIAC  An  "Rig  '^ti-p  CAicitin  tli 


HA  meApA'OAoi'p,  nA  fpfieAlAip'oe,  ^un  btiAn  An 

'S  511^1  ^eAjA]!  A  bit)  nA^lAf  A  A  ^Aoile,  'nuAip  ip  cniiAig  AH 


50  n-'oeAfinAt)  T)IA  noirh   pobtil  Israel,  t)e'n  montfiutn 
'S  50  b--pi]AeAt>  An   tlig  OJAC,  A  ChAicilin  Hi 
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Yield  not  to  fear  !     The  time  is  near — with  sword  in  hand 
We  soon  will  chase  the  Saxon  race  far  from  our  land. 
What  glory  then  to  stand  as  men  on  field  and  bawn, 
And  see  all  sheen  our  Caitilin  Nl  Uallachain  ! 

How  tossed,  how  lost,  with  all  hopes  crossed,  we  long  have 

been ! 

Our  gold  is  gone ;  gear  have  we  none,  as  all  have  seen. 
But  ships  shall  brave  the  Ocean's  wave,  and  morn  shall  dawn 
On  Eire  green,  on  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain  ! 

Let  none  believe  this  lovely  Eve  outworn  or  old — 
Fair  is  her  form  ;  her  blood  is  warm,  her  heart  is  bold. 
Though  strangers  long  have  wrought  her  wrong,  she  will 

not  fawn — 
Will  not  prove  mean,  our  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain  ! 

Her  stately  air,  her  flowing  hair — her  eyes  that  far 
Pierced  through  the  gloom  of  Banba's*  doom,  each  like  astar; 
Her  songful  voice  that  makes  rejoice  hearts  Grief  hath 

gnawn, 
Prove  her  our  Queen,  our  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain  I 

We  will  not  bear  the  chains  we  wear,  not  bear  them  long. 
We  seem  bereaven,  but  mighty  Heaven  will  make  us  strong. 
The  God  who  led  through  Ocean  Red  all  Israel  on 
Will  aid  our  Queen,  our  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain  I 

*  Ireland's. 
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A  tnhtntte  •oibf  !  A   CANA-D    cAom  ntnf^,   $AC 


1of  A  !  AN  |*  on  nA  n-^Aoi'oeAt-'bocu,  if  cntiAi§  An 

"LtlCU  ATI  IfblJlC  -00  CUfl  Afl  T>lbl|\C,  An  fUUAIJie  TTITIA, 

'S  A  ceite  ptvceAf\u,  X)o  ueAcu  CA-JA  UAoit)e, 


UA  ^ne  glAti  AIJA  Phoebus,  Y  tonnyiA'6  c^vi-o, 
UA  ATI  ftAe  '5^1;  nA  -peAluA  A  ^-curif  A  6|Atnnn  ; 
UA  nA  -ppeAjAUA  ]?A  -p^eirh-^An,  ^An  pnthu, 
tlonii  Kex  ceAfiu  nA  -pemne,  Y  A  cpup  CAn  comn. 


UA  A]A  ^-cteifve  A  ^-cAOTh-^uic,  A  ^uit  te  C 

'S  An  n-ei^p  50  neirneAc,  Y  A  ^-CUTTIA  -out  t)iob  : 

5Aox)Ait  bocc  1nmf  61  \%Q,  50  fu^Ac,  •piO'OAc, 

TloiTfi  SheAmtif  *  rhic  SeATnuir^,  Y^"  >Oitnc  CAn  comn. 


*  In  the  first  stanza,  the  poet  alludes  to  the  regal  honours  paid  to 
James  Francis  Stuart,  at  Madrid,  in  1719,  when  Cardinal  Alberoni  and 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  planned  the  expedition  to  Scotland  in  his  favour. 
He  committed  a  fatal  mistake  in  not  making  a  descent  upon  Ireland 
Trhere  the  old  Irish  and  northern  Presbyterians  were  most  anxious  to 
hare  "The  auld  Stuarts  back  again." 

Had  he  accomplished  his  design  of  sending  tha  JDw&e  of  Ormond  and 
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O,  Virgin  pure  !  our  true  and  sure  defence  thou  art ! 
Pray  thou  thy  Son  to  help  us  on  in  hand  and  heart ! 
Our  Prince,  our  Light,  shall  banish  night — then  beameth 

Dawn — 
Then  shall  be  seen  our  Caitilin  Ni  Uallachain! 

SUMMING-UP.* 

Phoebus  shines  brightly  with  his  rays  so  pure, 

The  moon  and  stars  their  courses  run ; 

The  firmament  is  not  darkened  by  clouds  or  mist, 

As  our  true  king  with  his  troops  over  the  ocean  comes. 

Our  priests  are  as  one  man  imploring  Christ, 
Our  bards  are  songful,  and  their  gloom  dispelled ; 
The  poor  Gael  of  Inis-Eilge  in  calm  now  rest 
Before  James,-f-  the  son  of  James,   and  the  DukeJ  who 
over  ocean  comes. 


General  Dillon  to  Ireland,  the  Irish  government  could  not  have  sent  the 
troops  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  which  dispersed  the  Scotch  Jacobites  in 
1716.  Hooke.  Stuart  Papers. 

*  We  have  given  a  literal  translation  of  these  two  stanzas,  as  Mangan 
did  not  versify  them. 

t  The  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

+  James,  second  Duke  of  Ormond. 
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thVllATTl  *OAVl,  CCC. 


-* 


THE  HUMOURS  OF  GLYN. 

£ 


A    hA 


A  ^-cum   cu  HA  ^ 
AH  ple-jiACA,*  An  poymAX),  'f  At1 
•Ap  ctiAlAi^  mAyi  CAimc  50  coi^e  tlltA-o  An  §A-[VOA 
Thurot  nA  -ptAinue  te  li- 


*  Pie  Ret*"  means  a  row,   such  as  would  occur  in  a  country  shebeen- 
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A  WELCOME  FOR  KING  CHARLES. 

BY  WILLIAM  HEFFEKNAN  (THE  BLIND). 
AIR  : — "  Humours  of  Glynn." 


THIS  air  was  very  popular  in  the  town  and  vicinity  of  Clonmel.  The 
Glynn,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is  a  small  romantic  country  village, 
situated  at  either  side  of  the  Suir,  midway  between  the  towns  of 
Carrick  and  Clonmel. 

Having,  from  our  infancy,  heard  this  air  traditionally  ascribed  by  the 
peasantry  of  the  district,  to  a  celebrated  piper  named  Power,  a  native 
of  the  locality,  we,  some  time  ago,  wrote  to  John  R.  O'Mahony,  Esq., 
of  Mullough,  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  the  following  extract 
from  his  letter  will  probably  satisfy  our  readers  : — 

"Glynn,"  says  Mr.  O'Mahony,  <:was  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
residence  of  a  branch  of  the  Powers,  to  which  family  it  still  belongs. 
One  of  them,  Pierse  Power,  called  Mac  an  Bharuin  (the  Baron's  Son,  for 
his  father  was  the  '  £arun,'  or  Baron,  of  an  annual  fair  held  here), 
was  celebrated  as  a  poet  and  musician ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  among 
his  descendants,  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  popular  air  of  "  The 
Humours  of  Glynn.' " 


0  Patrick,  my  friend,  have  you  heard  the  commotion, 

The  clangour,  the  shouting,  so  lately  gone  forth  1 
The  troops  have  come  over  the  blue-billowed  ocean, 

I  And  Thurotf  commands  in  the  camp  of  the  North, 
ouse.     It  is  derived  from  pie,  contention,  and  rasa,  an  epithet  by  which 
,  country  public-house  is  known  among  the  natives. 
+  Commander  Thurot  (whose  real  name  it  is  said  was  O'Farrell)  and 
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!  bio  At)  -peA-pArri  !  T^IAC  rneAn'rnnAt)  '-p  bio^  'noip  ? 
JJniop  A1$  nA  -peAbAic-p  A-O  c-Aice  cum 
bei-oeA-o  pmci'oe'OA  'pei'oe  te  cloi-oeAth  A  m- 
'S  fiACATn  An-emt?eAcut?AOi  bjAAUAib  AJA 


A  §AooAit-boicu  'UA  cncVmce  '5 

x>-ujAeAn-AijAm  5Aipj;e  V.  -bu^  n-x)6ix), 
bicxo  Hurrah  50  fu^AC  !  Atioif  o  CA  'n  ppionirpA 

'S  A  gAjvoAiJe  50  ^ubALuAt)  AS  uAfijAA-mc  'n  bi3-|A  5~ 
Hurroo  ^AH  -oocmAX)  !  bio-6  tDeoc  A-p  An  m 
Stu^i-oe  50  -pocmA-o  te  -poitibiof  ceoit? 
UA'TI  bAi-pe  A^  A|I  mtnncifi,  \  An  IA  'co  AJA  An 
'S  50  b|AAU  bei*6  A-JA  -pAoice  A^  irmfvc  '-p  A^  61. 


tlUCA*  -pAtAI'OIjA  THAf  pO|A 

An  c]AobAi]Ae  ceAnn-AjA'o  ?<p  A  buime  ^An  bjAon  ; 
Seoi-p-pe  50  lAn-lA^  —  \  Cumberland  cpAi-oce, 
Pitt  Ann  pA  Parliament  cAiuce  Ain  A  uom  ! 


Colonel  Cavenac  landed  with  700  French  troops  near  Carrickfergus  in 
1760,  according  to  the  old  song  — 

"  The  twenty-first  of  February,  as  I've  heard  the  people  say, 
Three  French  ships  of  war  came  and  anchored  in  our  bay  ; 
They  hoisted  English  colours,  and  they  landed  in  Kilroot, 
And  marched  their  men  for  Carrick,  without  further  dispute." 

They  immediately  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  remained  in  it  for 
five  days,  after  which  they  sailed  away,  having  obtained  the  supplies  of 
provisions  and  water,  for  which  they  had  landed. 

On  the  28th  the  French  vessels  were  attacked  and  captured,  off  the 
Isle  of  Man,  by  three  English  frigates,  commanded  by  Captain  Elliot. 
Thurot  was  killed  in  the  action,  after  a  most  heroic  but  ineffectual  de« 
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Up,  up,  to  your  post ! — one  of  glory  and  danger — 
Our  legions  must  now  neither  falter  nor  fail : 

"We'll  chase  from  the  island  the  hosts  of  the  stranger, 
Led  on  by  the  conquering  Prince  of  the  Gael ! 

And  you,  my  poor  countrymen,  trampled  for  ages, 

Grasp  each  of  you  now  his  sharp  sword  in  his  hand ! 
The  war  that  Prince  Charlie  so  valiantly  wages 

Is  one  that  will  shatter  the  chains  of  our  land. 
Hurrah  for  our  Leader!  Hurrah  for  Prince  Charlie! 

Give  praise  to  his  efforts  with  music  and  song ; 
Our  nobles  will  now,  in  the  juice  of  the  barley, 

Carouse  to  his  victories  all  the  day  long ! 

Rothe*  marshals  his  brave-hearted  forces  to  waken 
The  soul  of  the  nation  to  combat  and  dare, 

While  Georgy  is  feeble  and  Cumberland  shaken, 
And  Parliament  gnashes  its  teeth  in  despair. 


fence  against  a  vastly  superior  force.    The  contemporary  ballad  tell* 
us  that, — 

41  Before  they  got  their  colours  struck,  great  slaughter  was  made, 
And  many  a  gallant  Frenchman  on  Thurot's  decks  lay  dead ; 
They  came  tumbling  down  the  shrouds,  upon  his  deck  they  lay, 
While  our  brave  Irish  heroes  cut  their  booms  and  yards  away. 
And  as  for  Monsieur  Thurot,  as  I've  heard  people  say, 
He  was  taken  up  by  Elliot's  men,  and  buried  in  Ramsay  Bay." 

This  affair  has  been  greatly  misrepresented.  Thurot  merely  landed 
procure  provisions,  as  his  men  were  almost  starved,  having  only  one 
ounce  of  bread  daily  to  live  upon. — M'Skimmin's  "  History  of  Carnck- 
ferffus,"  "  Life  of  Thurot,1'  by  T.  C.  Croker. 

*  One  of  the  Kothes  of  Kilkenny,  then  in  the  French  service. 
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HA  Heelans*  •OA  t>-cAppAinupAoi  plAi-oib  nA-o 
'S  A  b-pibionA*6  pA'OA'OA  pppeA^ACum 

TlAinnce  AN  ^AC  mAot-cnoc  —  te  h-AUAn  tiA 

A$  cup  pAilce  ttoim  SheAttlup  A  bAite  'nA  c'pomn. 


e  'n  -pig-'jiA'o  T>Ai|iifie  e  —  An  p1e-|AACA,  Y  An  u- 

eA^A  te  h-innpnc  -pAit)  tfiAi]ipom  $AC  16  ; 
50  ctAoi-oce  —  ^An  -poiu*  pn,  ^An  poncA, 
ceolcA-o,  ^An  fAoiue,  ^AH  bAilce,  ^An  ton  ! 

gAttA-pOC,  -  leA^AI^  \  ^Uf^AI^  tAT), 
UAlAth  btJ|l  n-A1U]16AC  An  COlp, 

UA  Seoi-p-pe  '-p  A  rfitnnuin  50  b|AonAc  IA^  ctAoix)ce, 
'S  c'poirm  nA  *o-c|\i  •JAIO^AC'DA  ni  cA-p^Ait)  50  *oeo  I 


btiAin-utieAbhdcli  's  An 


Y  -^f  bAin-u|AeAbAc  "oo  |iinn  T)IA  50  li-6^  x>ionv 
ni  binn  tiotn  An  cfiei<6iVl-p  ^AbAil,  cimciotl  tno  ntiA'ccAijA ; 
I)A  beAn-po-p-OA  A]A  niAix)in  me,  o'n  CA^lAip  COTTIACUAC, 
'S  Ap  bAin-cpeAbAc  m'Aimm  An  UGACU  T)o'n 


*  Heelans,  the  Highlanders. 

f  We  cannot  trace  the  author,  or  rather  the  authoress,  of  this  song. 
That  it  was  composed  during  the  campaign  of  King  James  in  Ireland 
need  not  be  questioned.  According  to  the  highest  authority  on  that 
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The  lads  with  the  dirks  from  the  hills  of  the  Highlands 
Are  marching  with  pibroch  and  shout  to  the  field, 

And  Charlie,  Prince  Charlie,  the  King  of  the  Islands, 
Will  force  the  usurping  old  German  to  yield  ! 

O,  this  is  the  joy,  this  the  revel  in  earnest, 

The  story  to  tell  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
That  our  youths  have  uprisen,  resolving  with  sternest 

Intention,  to  fight  for  the  land  of  their  birth. 
We  will  drive  out  the  Stranger  from  green -valley  ed  Erin — 

King  George  and  his  crew  shall  be  scarce  in  the  land, 
And  the  Crown  of  Three  Kingdoms  shall  he  alone  wear  in 

The  Islands — our  Prince — the  Man  born  to  command  ! 


THE  VIRGIN,  WIFE,  AND  WIDOW. 


A  virgin... and  widow... I  mourn  lone  and  lowly, 
This  morn  saw  me  wedded,  in  GOD'S  Ternple  holy, 
And  noontide  beholds  me  a  lorn  widow  weeping, 
For  my  spouse  in  the  dark  tomb  for  ever  lies  sleeping. 


episode  in  our  history,  it  cost  England  nearly  eighteen  millions  sterling 
to  overcome  the  1,200,000  Irish  who  took  up  arms  in  1689.  Macarue 
Excidiwn  edited  for  the  Irish  Archaeological  Society,  by  J.  G.  O'Callaghan. 
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UA  f  mtnc  AJI  mo  cpoi-oe-p  HA  f^Aoit/peAX)  50  h-eA^;  t>e, 
"peA-6  beit>  x>|uicc  AJA  nA  ^LeAnncA,  HA  ceo  Ap  TTIA  fleibce; 
UA  comjiAX)  *OA  -pniorh  •otnc  50  CAOIH  *oeAp  t>e'n 
1f  e  mo  IA  'bjiom  An  cjAei-oiLUp*  t)A  innpnu 


t>o  tioc^At)  cloi-oeAm 

CAot-CAC, 

116  A^  -pei'oe  TJA  li-A*oAi|ice  '-p  x>o 

Uho^A-o  ATI   ceo  *6e  mMrjumn  'f  cu   A]A  beinn-mAoil  An 

u-fteibe, 
^u-p  AipeocAmAOTo  UAinn  cu  IA  buAilce  Tlig 


1f  mo^A  m6]i  e  m'eA^tA  50  b-fuil  t)o  minnui^  A 
tiom, 

ti^Af  Y  ""^t1  1"5tveA'OAr  ""^^T1  connA|ic  An  f-tnt 
! 

cti  CA-p  Ai|t  o|im  A  •oiAn-gfiA'o  IA  c^tiA 
An  feAtl  Ap  mo  Annf AC-O  An 


t!1o  mAltAcc  beA-ppAinn  t)*Aoin-T:)eAn  nA  m-bei-oeAc 

yeA]A  t)A  h-IApjAA'O, 

HA  •oeAnpAt)  A  X)iccioit  ^An  Aon  ACA  JAIAHA-O  ; 

tTlAp  if  AitteAn  p-p  CAilce  AJA  cAitl/  memo 

PS  ?edv  beAA-'oeA    nA       AnA  ni     iAi'oeA'o  AX> 


Creidhill,  death-bell,  kneU. 
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On  my  heart  lies  a  cloud,  and  will  lie  there  for  ever. 
Hark !  hark  to  that  death-knell  that  dooms  us  to  sever. 
Oh  !  well  may  my  eyes  pour  forth  tears  as  a  fountain, 
While  dew  gems  the  valley  or  mist  dims  the  mountain. 

King  James  mourns  a  hero  as  brave  as.e'er  breathed — 
O !  to  see  him,  when  mounted,  with  bright  blade  unsheathed, 
Or  high  on  the  hill-side,  with  bugle  and  beagles, 
Where  his  foot  was  a  deer's  and  his  eye  was  an  eagle's. 

I  shrieked  and  I  cried  when  his  blood  gushed  like  water, 
But  treachery  and  baseness  had  doomed  him  to  slaughter. 
He  glanced  at  me  fondly  to  comfort  and  cheer  me ; 
Yet  his  friends  love  me  not,  and  they  never  come  near  me. 

Accurst  be  the  maid  who  can  smile  on  two  lovers ! 
Around  me  the  shade  of  my  lost  husband  hovers, 
And  oh  !  never  more  can  I  think  of  another, 
Or  feel  for  a  lover  save  as  for  a  brother ! 


The  first  stanza  of  this  poem  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Gerald 
Griffin's  beautiful  verses  "  The  Bridal  of  Malahide":— 

"  Ye  saw  him  at  morning,  But,  oh  for  the  maiden 

How  gallant  and  gay  1  Who  mourns  for  that  chief, 

In  bridal  adorning,  With  heart  overladen 

The  star  of  the  day:  And  rending  with  grief  ! 

Now  weep  for  the  lover—  She  sinks  on  the  meadow 

His  triumph  is  sped,  In  one  morning's  tide, 

Hia  hope  it  is  over  !  A  wife  and  a  widow, 

The  chieftain  is  dead  I  A  maid  and  a  bride  I" 
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nigh  serums. 

gAn  RUA-O  UA  SuilteAbAin,  ccc.,  A.t).  1783. 


Moderately- 
Slow. 


tTIo  cAf !  mo  CADI  !  mo  c 
An  fAt  uii5  ctAomce  An  eAfbAX> ! 
'pAige,  t)|\Aoice, 
T)Aim 
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A  HEALTH  TO  KING  CHARLES. 

BY  EOGAN  O'SULLIVAN  (THE  BED). 

AZR  : — "John  O'Dwyer  of  the  Glyn. 


THIS  Jacobite  relic  by  Eoghan  JRuadh,  is  adapted  to  the  well-known 
air  of  Seaghan  0  Duibhir  an  Ghleanna,  of  which  the  original  song,  with  a 
translation  by  the  late  Thomas  Furlong,  will  be  found  at  p.  86,  vol.  ii.  of 
Hardiman's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy." 

Colonel  John  O'Dwyer,  for  whom  the  song  was  composed,  was  a 
distinguished  officer  who  commanded  in  Water-ford  and  Tipperary,  in 
1651,  but  after  the  capitulations,  sailed  from  the  former  port  with  five 
hundred  of  his  faithful  followers  for  Spain. 

The  O'Dwyers  were  a  branch  of  the  Heremonians  of  Leinster,  and 
possessed  the  present  baronies  of  Kilnemanach,  in  Tipperary.  From  an 
early  period  they  were  remarkable  for  their  courage,  and  after  the  ex- 
patriation of  the  old  Irish  nobility,  several  of  the  family  distinguished 
themselves  abroad  in  the  Irish  Brigade.  In  the  last  century  General 
O'Dwyer  was  governor  of  Belgrade,  and  Admiral  O'Dwyer  displayed 
^reat  bravery  in  the  Russian  service. 


Source  of  lamentation ! 
Bitter  tribulation, 
That  I  see  my  nation 
Fallen  down  so  low  ! 
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5<\ri  X)Ain  -OA  fiiorh  te  h- 
gAn  fiAi'oue  £i\inn  *OA  ^ 
5  An  -pArh-cjAtnu  binn  *OA 
A  m-bAn-bjic>5Aib 


lAOCt)A, 


^An  -puAC,  ^An  btn-oeAn, 
/dfv  i^p  mite  meA'pA'6 
HA  SeA§An  HA  T)ui1:)i|A  An 
A  beiu  TAUA-O    An  Game  ! 


A  |1A01^  Am  t/eAbAt>, 

CAf  Am  X)iuf  riA 
-p^tum  ^A 

O  tAifiAib  Morpheus  ! 
Oi'm  -6  Ail  50  piueAC, 
,  cim,  ^AH  cAi-pe, 
me  AIJI  -oiu  mo 
'o'^tvo^S  mo  neut 

Af  A  ClgeACC  "00 

-pinn  c^e  m' 
go  h-  Aim  nn,  lo^Ain 
UAice  te  m'  uAob. 
'S  511^  br^eAguAX)  Unn, 

igin,  A  teACAn  ; 
mAnlA-6  mm  J 

U|AA6  ! 


*  Headings  in  other  copies— m  A01  n .  t  e A£.  J  Helen . 
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See  her  sages  hoary, 
Once  the  island's  glory, 
Wandering  without  story 

Or  solace,  to  and  fro. 
Mileadh's*  offspring  knightly, 
Powerful,  active,  sprightly, 
They  who  wielded  lightly 

Weighty  arms  of  steel, 
Left  with  no  hopes  higher, 
With  griefs  ever  nigher, 
Worse  woes  than  O'Dvvyer 

Of  the  Glens  could  feel ! 

• 

Last  night  sad  and  pining, 

As  I  lay  reclining, 

Sleep  at  length  came  twining 

Bands  around  my  soul ; 
Then  a  maiden  slender, 
Azure-eyed,  and  tender, 
Came,  me  dreamt,  to  render 

Lighter  my  deep  dole. 
Fair  she  was,  and  smiling, 
Bright  and  woe-beguiling ; 
Vision  meet  for  wiling 

Grief,  and  bringing  joy. 
None  might  e'er  compare  her 
With  a  maiden  fairer — 
O  !  her  charms  were  rarer 

Than  the  Maid's  of  Troy. 


Mileadh  pronounced  3f<?<rft,,Milesius- 
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t)A  CAbtAC,   C10]AUA,   CAfOA, 
CAcbAC,  t)tA01CeAC,  'OAUAC, 

S^AinneAc,  cpin-peAc,*  •J:A'OA, 
A  btAC-folc  binneAC,  IGATDAIJA, 


A  cinn  riA  n- 
lei. 


tlA  ^- 

An  tiu  'tiA 
tTlAtTOAcc,  mine,  '-p 


'S  A  fATTl-1\Of  5  -jAin  ie'|\  CGAtt" 

IAOIC  5  An 
lonAnn  mAtA 
>6ue,  CAO!. 


mA|\ 

An  C|AAU  "oo  Itn^eAn  AI^ 
T16  -pnArh  nA  cAoi-oe  niA]\A 


Aott)A, 

Atfl  X)O  jlllfieAC  A1]1 


Komce  ' 
AjAnAX)  Y  coirheAf^Aifi 


AU  nA  5-cpAob 
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Like  that  damsel's  olden 
Flowed  her  tresses  golden, 
In  rich  braids  enfolden, 

To  the  very  ground ; 
Thickly  did  they  cluster 
In  a  dazzling  muster, 
And  in  matchless  lustre, 

Curled  around  and  round. 
The  red  berry's  brightness, 
A.nd  the  lily's  whiteness, 
Comeliness  and  lightness, 

Marked  her  face  and  shape. 
She  had  eye-brows  narrow, 
Eyes  that  thrilled  the  marrow, 
A.nd  from  whose  sharp  arrow 

None  could  e'er  escape. 

Her  white  breasts  were  swelling, 
Like  the  swan's  while  dwelling 
Where  the  waves  are  welling 

O'er  the  stormy  sea; 
And  her  fingers  pat  in 
Broidering  upon  satin 
Birds  at  early  matin 

Warbling  on  the  tree, 
Fishes,  beasts,  and  flowero, 
Fields,  and  camps,  and  towers, 
Gardens,  lakes,  and  bowers. 

Were  so  fine  and  white  ! 
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'S  5tt]i  fAime  linn  ^AC  Ai-poe, 
'S  x>Ain  §An  frtngeatt  -OA  5- 
A  jiAi'tob  5]Ainn  t,e  blAife 
tlA  f  Am-cfitnu  Orpheus  ! 

,  Aft  p,  le  -peA"L<\X), 
A1V  t)ic  mo 


mo  teun  ! 
n  6]Aic, 


Jyvn  CAin,  ^An  btn-oeAn, 

A|\>o-meA'p,  nA  -jieim  ! 
Am  6|\Ain  bocu  cnAOice,  CAice, 
-d^  cAt  50  -ptngeAc  o'm  bAllAi 
Ai|\  A-OA!,  ^AC  -OAoi-pce  "o'Aicme, 

SHAUAII,  51  "6'  ctAon  ! 
JS  50  bjAAU  ni  cuibe  •oinc 
cum      iinn  *oo 


t,e 


ni 
n-^nom 


lei  ; 
x)o'n 

AU  A  cigeAcc  t)Am  Aice, 
-A  t\Ap,  A 

A 
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Wandering  through  the  mazes 
Of  her  lyric  phrases, 
I  could  chant  her  praises 
All  the  day  and  night ! 

"  O  !  thou  land  of  bravery  !" 
Cried  she,  "  sunk  in  slavery, 
Through  the  tyrant  knavery 

Of  the  stranger  foe — 
Tribeless,  landless,  nameless, 
Wealthless,  hostless,  fameless 
Wander  now  thine  aimless 

Children  to  and  fro. 
Like  a  barren  mother 
Nursing  for  another 
Cubs  she  fain  would  smother, 

So  I  feel  to-day. 
Sadness  breathes  around  me, 
Sorrow's  chains  have  bound  me, 
They  who  should  have  crowned  me 

Perish  far  away !" 

Could  I,  think  you,  waver  ? 
No ! — these  words  I  gave  her — 
"  O,  thou  fair  enslaver, 

Thou  hast  won  my  heart. 
Speak  on,  I  entreat  thee, 
I  may  never  meet  thee, 
Never  more  may  greet  thee, 

Speak,  before  we  part !" 
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*O'eif  tAtl-COCC  CA01  ^Ujl  A1C|\1f 

-Ap  tiA  f  AOite 
-An  AiupeAb  cpice 
CtiAig  cuniAifs  tei. 

'S  CAp  fAlt  ^O  -p^lOJVOJTA'O  AlCine, 


Am  -p^ific-p  5tiit)eAc 
c|\ioc  le 
HA 

t)e 

Aic  cum 
lo-obAipc  f  e 
te  poc 
CriAm,  A^tif 
•dn  -pA^riAc,  Tli  5  5  ATI  Aimm,-(- 


A  cieAcc  A 
riA  n- 


*The  total  extirpation  of  the  Irish  natives  was  strongly  advocated  in 
the  English  political  pamphlets  of  the  seventeenth  century.  One  of  them, 
printed  at  London,  in  1647,  contains  a  tirade  against  the  Irish  too 
brutal  for  quotation,  and  concludes  by  invoking  an  imprecation  on  all 
tfho  would  not  make  their  swords  "starke  drunk  with  Irish  blood." 
Two  years  afterwards,  Oliver  Cromwell  followed  this  advice  so  reli- 
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So  she  then  related, 
How  our  land  was  hated, 
Cash  el  J  devastated, 

And  its  chieftains  slain. 
"  But,"  she  said,  "  we  are  ^striving, 
Hosts  are  now  arriving 
Who  will  soon  be  driving 

Tyrants  o'er  the  main!" 

0 !  Thou  who  inspirest 
Eire's  bards,  and  firest 
Heroes'  breasts  in  direst 

Woe  through  bitter  years. 
Unto  Thee  each  morning 
Who  didst  dree  such  scorning, 
Scoffing,  scourging,  thorniug, 

I  cry  out  with  tears  ! 
Send  him  bactv  and  quickly 
Who  now,  sad  and  sickly, 
Roams  where  sorrows  thickly 

Press  and  crush  him  down  ! 


gionsly,  that  his  name  among  the  Irish  peasantry  is  still  synonymous 
with  murder,  ruin,  and  desolation. 

t  Anfaghnach  Righ  gan  ainim.  The  exiled  or  wandering  King  without 
a  name— Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart. 

tin  1647,  Cashel  was  sacked  by  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin's  troops.  For 
an  account  of  the  hideous  massacre,  see  Kev.  C.  P.  Meehan's  "  Irish 
Franciscans  "  and  "Hierarchy,"  p.  360. 
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'S  An  CAfi-fp-pou  coirriceA6 
HA  fui§e  'ti 

CAfmA  cloTOeATTl  -QO 
teAUAn 


*'  ^Aintic 

*OA 


AH 

'S  ni  cpAcu]:A]i  linn  Ain 
'S  A  CAin*oe  •mtj^Ai^ 
mo  Rex! 


50  h-AiqieAb  Chuinn  -OA  "O- 
SpAnim^*  gfioitie  te 

'S  ^A^A'OA  lAOIj'eAC  -p 

UAin  t)o  luce 
Hi  b-fuil  -piAAi-o  -pAn  ^igeAcc  'nA  CACAI|I; 

A  t)-ceince 
pon  t)A  -p^Ai 

'S  ^A^A-OACA^  pleAft, 

T)Ain  A    btn-oeAn  TIA 


*  "  Les  Irlandois"  (says  Boullaye  Le  Gouz)  "  ayment  les  Espagnola 
eomme  leur  fr^res,  les  Fra^ois  comme  leurs  amis,  les  Italiens  comme 
leurs  alliez,  les  Allemands  comme  leur  parens,  les  Anglois  et  Ecossois 
sentleux  ennemis  irreconcilables." — Voyages  et  Observations,  447. 
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And  disperse  and  scatter 
All  who  in  these  latter 
Times  have  striven  to  shatter 
Eire's  rightful  Crown  ! 

O !  the  French  and  Spanish 
Soon  our  foes  will  banish  ; 
Then  at  once  will  vanish 

All  our  grief  and  dread, 
City,  town,  and  village 
Shall  no  more  know  pillage, 
Music,  feasting,  tillage, 

Shall  abound  instead ; 
Poetry,  romances, 
Races,  and  "  long  dances," 
Shouts,  and  songs,  and  glances 

From  eyes  bright  with  smiles ! 
Our  King's  feasts  shall  Fame  hymn, 
Though  I  may  not  name  him, 
Victory  will  proclaim  him 

Monarch  of  the  Isles. 


(The  Irish  love  the  Spaniards  as  brothers,  the  French  as  their  friends, 
the  Italians  as  their  allies,  the  Germans  as  their  kinsmen,  but  the 
English  and  Scotch  they  regard  as  their  irreconcilable  enemies.) 
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inghion  An  ph^oiu  o'n  n-j;te<\rm.* 


A  cuit)  !  bi*6 


fUAt>, 

UA'TI  oi*6ce  gAipt)  -pAmjAA'6  ; 
'S  bio-oAm  A  jiAon  AJA  pu 


'S  -pA-oAnc  te  tn'  uAoib  A|\  CUATIUA-O  ; 
'S  A  Ch^ioyc  nA-|\  -po-bjAeAg  AH  tiAin  i, 
<d|\  AH  b-"pAoiceAc  -JTA-OA  o'n  n- 


A  me  1/An  *oo 

beA]ic  "OA  n-*oeA]inAO  ; 
btJACAiLI  me  bit)  t)AnA; 
'S  "o*  imuig  UAim  mo 
Tli  beo  me  mi  'riA  jAAiu 
1TlA|A  A  b'-pAgAi-o  me  po^  '-p  -p 
'S  ceAt)  pne  pof  te  t)'  bAin- 
A  1n£ion  An  fliAoiu  6  'n  n- 

1f  lom-oA  cAiUn  ppeipeArhAit, 
T)o    tiiAifpeA-o  tiom  nA  h- 
]?ein  A 


*  Gleann  (Glyn),  a  small  village  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  SUIT, 
midway  between  the  towns  of  Carrick  and  Clonmel.  An  annual  fair  ia 
held  here  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  May.  The  Suir  runs  direct  through 
the  village,  dividing  it  into  two  —  hence,  the  following  proverb  among 
the  natives  :  — 
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WHITE'S  DAUGHTER  OF  THE  GLEN. 


Come,  let  us  trip  away,  love, 
We  must  no  longer  stay,  love, 
Night  soon  will  yield  to  day,  love ; 

We'll  bid  these  haunts  farewell. 
We'll  quit  the  fields,  and  rather 
New  life  in  cities  gather ; 
And  I'll  outwit  your  father, 

The  tall  White  of  the  Dell  I 

I  am  filled  with  melancholy 
For  all  my  bygone  folly ; 
A  wild  blade  and  a  jolly 

I  was,  as  most  can  tell ; 
But  woes  now  throng  me  thickly, 
I  droop,  all  faint  and  sickly, 
I'll  die  or  win  her  quickly, 

White's  Daughter  of  the  Dell ! 

There  is  many  a  Kate  and  Sally 
Who'd  gladly  stray  and  dally 
Along  with  me  in  valley, 
Or  glade,  or  mossy  cell — 


"  Bioch  a  leath  air  an  d-taobh  air  nos  aonach  an  Ghleanna." 

"  Let  it  be  fairly  divided,  like  the  fair  of  Glyn." 

t  A  large  tract  of  land  easb  or  south-east  of  Carrick,  lying  near  an 
opening  in  the  hills  immediately  over  the  Suir,  and  not  far  from  the 
demesne  of  Tinahalla. 
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A  m-beTomif  A^A  ceite, 
'S  AS  61  A  n-t)u|AtAr  pheite,* 
1T)o  IAITI  fAOi  ceAnn  mo  6eAt>-<peApc, 

*Oo  ctnjvpnn  i  cum  piAin  ! 

A  CAitin  bAjAjwhAit,  fpei]Ae  Am  Ait, 
'TlA  "o-cus  me  -peAf\c  mo  cteib  t)tJic  ; 
1f  e  'n  511  A-O  t>o  cu^  me  '^Aoiyv  -otiiu, 
C"htJi|\  An  fAogA-o-fA  cjie  m'  com  ! 
Hi  beo  Ap  mui|\  nA  AJA  i?eA|v  me, 
*S  uAOf^Aim  -puit  mo  cteib  'mAc; 
1]"  e  mo  bpon  J^AII  me  1^  mo  ceAX)- 

r»A  5-cfiAtin  ! 


-Am  •pui'oe  A]A  beinn  An  c--pteibe; 
An  ton-tDubf  'f  Ari  ceipp  eAC, 

AS  -peimm  6f  mo  ceAnn  ; 
UA  "ocAf  t)o  ^s|\ibpn 
'S  b'lonsnAX)  teo  mAn 
A  n-^A-o  beic  pnue  cAob 

A  1nion  An     hAOic  6'n 


*  Thurles,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

t  Lon-dulh.  The  Blackbird.  This  bird  was  a  great  favourite  with 
our  Gaelic  Poets.  There  is  a  poem  attributed  to  Oisin  on  the  Blackbird 
of  Doire  an  Chairn  (Derry  Carn),  in  the  County  of  Meath.  The  following 
are  the  two  first  stanzas  :  — 

Binn  sin,  a  loin  Dhoire  an  Cuairnn  ! 
Ki  chualas  an  ard  san  m-bith, 
Ceol  ba  bhinne  na  do  cheol 
Agos  tu  fa  bhun  do  nid. 

Aen  cheol  is  binne  fa'n  m-bith, 
Mairg  nach  eisdir  ris  go  foil  ! 
A  mhic  Alphruinn  na  g-clog  m-binn, 
'S  go  na-beartha  aris  air  do  noin. 
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O  !  were  we  in  Thurles  together, 
And  each  had  quaffed  a  mether,£ 
We'd  sleep  as  on  soft  heather, 
My  sweet  One  of  the  Dell ! 

You  bright,  you  blooming  Fair,  you  I 
Tis  next  my  heart  I  wear  you  i 
The  wondrous  love  I  bear  you 

Has  bound  me  like  a  spell ! 
Oh !  both  by  land  and  ocean 
My  soul  is  all  commotion, 
Yours  is  my  deep  devotion, 

Dear  Damsel  of  the  Dell ! 

Oh !  were  I  seated  near  her, 

Where  summer  woods  might  cheer  her, 

While  clearer  still,  and  clearer, 

The  blackbird's  notes  would  swell, 
I'd  sing  her  praise  and  glory, 
And  tell  some  fairy  story 
Of  olden  ages  hoary, 

To  White's  Rose  of  the  Dell ! 

J  Mether,  in  Irish  Headar,  a  drinking-vessel  used  by  the  ancient 
feish.  

Melodious  are  thy  lays,  O,  Blackbird  of  Derrycarn ! 
I  have  never  heard  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
Music  sweeter  than  tliine 
While  perched  beneath  thy  nest. 

Music  more  melodious  is  not  in  the  world, 

Alas !  had  you  but  listened  to  it  a  whila 

O  son  of  Alphruin  of  the  deep-toned  bells, 

You  could  again  your  prayers  resume. 

See  Oisin'a  poems,  where  he  contends  with  St.  Patrick,  about  th« 
strident  voices  of  his  choristers,  with  which  he  contrasts  the  tuneful 
warbling  of  the  Derrycarn  blackbird. 
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m- 


j — 


Y  Frolic  —  cui|\ 


•oe 


A  CUA!AT)  pb 
5-c<MC]:eAc  -pe  -peAccrhAiTi  A^  61  A 
'S  riA  ctncpeAc  TICA!  A1|\, 
t)'  ATI  <\m  T)ic  ceitle  AIJA  ! 
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DOMHNALL  NA  GREINE. 


OF  Donall  na  Greine,  the  hero  of  this  song,  little  is  known.  TVe  find 
the  following  allusion  to  him  in  a  Jacobite  ballad  by  the  Rev.  Patrick 
O'Brien,  which  appears  at  p. 310.  of  this  volume. 

"  Beidh  hata  maith  beabhair, 

Air  Dhomhnall  na  Greine* 

Da  cbathadh  is  na  spmhartha  le  m^r-chroidhe." 

Domhnall  na  Greine, 
Shall  have  a  fine  beaver, 
Which  will  toss  to  the  skies  with  delight. 

Our  own  opinion  is,  that  Domhnall  was  a  fellow  who  loitered  his  time 
idly  basking  in  the  sun,  as  his  cognomen  na  Greine  (of  the  sun)  would 
indicate,  and  consequently  became  a  fitting  subject  for  the  poets  to  dis- 
play their  wit  upon. 

On  this  air  the  Scotch  have  founded  their  "Bucky  Highlander," 
which  was  by  some  wag  burlesqued  in  au  Anglo-Irish  rhyme  beginning 
thus: — 

Potaties  and  butter  would  make  a  good  supper 
For  Bucky  Highlander, 
For  Bucky  Highlander. 

Of  Arthur  Wallace  we  know  little  ;  but  we  have  seen  some  records  of 
a  family  of  that  name  living  in  Cork  about  a  century  ago — patrons  of 
poets  and  poetry — and  it  is  probable  that  "  Arthur  "  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  family. 


Wild  Domnhall  na  Greine  ! — his  frolics  would  please  ye, 

Yet  Wallace,  confound  him, 

Came  trickishly  round  him  ! 
He'd  sit,  without  winking,  in  alehouses  drinking 

For  days  without  number, 

Nor  care  about  slumber ! 
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T)o  jttAttpAc  fe  ceAcpAn  —  ni  •oeAnfAC  fe 
5  An  ^leAf  e, 


,  bucAijAe  —  •OA'b-'puil  fAn  b-^Aipon  et 
"  C 
An 


T)o  teigifeAc  -pe  CAilteAC  AJA  TTIUCAI:)  Y  Aip  cAf  ACT), 
Sin  cuit)  t)A  be<vp  A, 
50  n-t)eAnA>6  pe  •jAei'oceAc  ! 

*OA  rn-bo^A-o  Y  *OA  tneAttA  6  oi-oce  50  TTIAI-OIOTI. 


-  Y  ^A  CJAUA1-6  A 


e  CGAX)UA. 
mt)  geAHpAX)  1e  "LugAi'6  IATTI-'PA'OA, 
Le  AUifupom  GACUAC, 
Ho  Hercules 


Hi  qieme  e  A|\  cAtArh  VIA  A|A  cmnn 
X)o  piArhcAC  An  dyine 
An  'pcoi|\m  no  'n  -pei*oe. 

till  Aon  neAc  *OA  inAi]Mon  nA]i  f  A|AAIX>  A 


\\6 


*  Spalpeen  (rectius,  spailpin),  a  person  following  the  spade—*  spadt 
officer. 
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O  !  jovial  and  funny — a  spender  of  money — 

A  prince  at  his  Table, 

Was  Domhnall  the  Able  ! 
The  Soul  of  Good-breeding,  in  fashions  his  leading 

Was  copied  and  stuck  to 

By  tradesman  and  buck  too  ! 

Old  crones,  of  diseases,  of  coughings,  and  sneezes, 

He'd  cure  without  catsup, 

And  quarrels  he'd  patch  up. 
With  flattery  and  coaxing,  with  humbug  and  hoaxing, 

And  song-singing  daily, 

He'd  pass  the  time  gaily. 

O  !  he  was  the  spalpeen*  to  flourish  an  alpeen  !f 

He'd  whack  half  a  hundred, 

And  nobody  wondered ! 
He'd  have  taught  a  right  new  way  to  Long-handed  Lughaidh, 

Or  Great  Alexander, 

That  famous  Commander. 

On  water  and  land  he  was  equally  handy, 

He'd  swim  without  fear  in 

A  storm  o'er  Lough  Eirin  ! 
Not  a  man  born  of  woman  could  beat  him  at  Coman$ 

Or  at  leaping  could  peer  him, 

Or  even  come  near  him  ! 

t  Alpeen  (rectius,  ailpin),  a  wattle.     Used  at  country  fairs  in  faction 
fights.  J  Hurling. 

N 
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Tlit  ceAfro  nA  eAUvoAn  ttAj\  fAfKM'o  §An  *OOCAJI, 
7S  niop  cuineAt) 
-An  T)horhnAVl  nA 

i]t,  bA  gobA  e,  b'feA|\  ^leAf-OA  pouAToe  e, 
'S  "o'lpig-peAc  j"e  eAt)Ac, 
Couun      Cambrick  ! 


rhotuA  e,  p|iincei|\  bpeAg  teAbAp  e, 

ceAcx>A, — 

eAC  nA  b^eAtiiAAt)* — 
An  feAbAyi,  bA  X)Aoi|\e  bi  A 
'OorhnA'Lt  TIA 
13o  f emneAC 


te  h-Aot  Y  le  ctocA,  -oo  -oeAn-pAc  -pe 
T)|\oiceA<o  A|v  An  Cipne, 
TI6  cAinA  A    An  T)- 


p  CO1C6,  X)O  "OeAn^AC  ^O  CAjDA, 

cAc  An  u|ieAnrhtii|\, 
nun  cum  nA 


Groom  A^up  niAncAc  e,  nAC  -puAip  -JUAITI  A 
Sh  emneAC  f  e  An  piob, 
'S  AJA  ^AC  -pope 


Fallow. 
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Every  artisan's  tool  he  would  handle  so  coolly — 
From  the  plough  to  the  thimble, 
Bright  Domhnall  the  Nimble  ! 

A  blacksmith  and  tailor,  a  tinker  and  nailer, 
A  weaver  of  cambrick, 
"Was  also  the  same  brick ! 


He  made  stout  shoes  for  winter — he  shone  as  a  printer, 

He'd  shape  a  wheelbarrow, 

A  plough  and  a  harrow ! 
-His  genius  for  glazing  was  really  amazing, 

And  how  in  Cork  city 

He'd  harp  to  each  ditty ! 


.In  a  week's  time,  or  shorter,  with  stones  and  with  mcrtar, 

He'd  rear  a  high  stronghold, 

And  bridge  that  would  long  hold. 
With  wood  from  the  valley  he  'd  build  a  gay  galley, 

To  cleave  the  deep  waters 

To  Greece  of  the  Slaughters  ! 


He  reigned  a  musician  without  competition, 
And  coursed  like  a  jockey, 
O'er  ground  the  most  rocky. 
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t)6|ro  A^Uf  te<xbdi'6  "oo  "oeAnpAc  50 
*S  "66  An  AC  f  6  bfiip*oe, 
X)o  cnoiceAn  nA  CAOJAAC. 


*O'6lfAC  -oeoc  teAnnA  Y  e  jrem  -OA 

'S  Af  bl<\f  "DA  tlA 

CViAnAC  50  ciAlrhA|A. 
-pe  Pitcher  -oo  ftng-peAc 
dioin^Tfieo-oAc  Geneva, 
T)'6ti:Ac  nA  Ladies  ! 


ctnt) 


pt  'f  p6|"OA  ! 
X)VieAn)?Ac  -pe  IIACA  T>'oi|i'peAC  t)o  'ti 
'S  pei]Aibi^  *oo  ' 

T)lAt'LA1C. 


Hit  ceol  t)A|A  f-p^eA^A-o,  A  feomnA-6,  no  A  Wit  A, 

11  AC  b--ptllt  A1|l  A  TTieA^A, 

'S  cumpAc  -pe  beAjvpA. 
A  ueAn^A,  A  rn-toeAjVlA  no  A 


Dutch 
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1Twas  he  that  was  able  to  make  bed  and  table — 
And  breeches  to  match  you, 
Of  sheepskin  he'd  patch  you. 


No  churl  and  no  grumbler,  he'd  toss  off  his  tumbler, 

And  chat  with  a  croney, 

In  speech  sweet  as  honey. 
For  the  Fair  and  the  Richer  he'd  shape  a  neat  pitcher 

For  gin  or  for  sherry, 

To  make  the  heart  merry. 


With  married  and  single  he'd  oftentimes  mingle, 

And  many 's  the  maiden 

He  left  sorrow-laden. 
A  wig  for  a  noble  he'd  make  without  trouble, 

Hat,  saddle,  and  bridle — 

He  couldn't  be  idle  ! 


All  airs,  pure  or  garbled,  that  ever  were  warbled 

By  harpers  or  singers, 

He  had  on  his  fingers  I 
Greek,  Erse,  English,  Latin,  and  these  he  was  pat  in, 

And  what  you  might  term  an 

O'erwhelmer  in  German ! 
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Hit  Aon 


A  S-COJICA-O  IIAC  fA^A-D  A  n--oocA]\  ! 
5<*n  oji|iA  AC-O  fmeix>e  ! 
*Oo  ciocfAi'oif  cAob  leij"! 
meA-o  A  rmpn-o  —  *Oo  fAjAAix)  fe  AH  •ootri<\n, 
Sm  A^uib  A 
*OotiinAll  nA 
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Long,  long,  they'll  regret  him,  and  never  forget  him, 
The  girls  of  Cork  city, 
And  more  is  the  pity ! 

What  more  ?    By  his  courage  he  topped  all  in  our  age- 
To  him,  then,  be  glory ! 
And  so  ends  my  story. 


THE  RED-HAIRED  MAN'S  WIFE. 

THE  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  Sean  an  Fhir  Euadh  (The  Red-Haired 
plan's  Wife),  which  is  quite  common  among  the  Munster  peasantry  : — 

Do  thugat  naoi  mi  a  b-priosun  ceangattte  cruaidh, 
Bulta  air  mo  chom  's  mile  glas  as  sud  suas  I 
Do  thugasa  sigh  mar  do  thabharfach  aladh  cois  cuain 
D'fhonn  a  bheith  sinte  sios  It  Bean  an  Fhir  Euadh. 

I  spent  nine  months  in  prison  fettered  and  bound, 
My  body  chained  and  secured  with  locks, 
Bounded  as  the  swan  on  the  wave 
In  hopes  to  sit  down  beside  the  Red-haired  man's  wife. 
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UA  CuinneA<:;A-m,  ccc. 


E=fc^ffiJ-J=hJ--V£-^ 


'S 


An 


n-eifciom  A  ce<\uAi|i  AJA  C 

50  |Aei£j?eAt>  An  U-^IA-O  Kiog! 
Ai]i  ^hAOi-oeilib,  A^  *OAtiAfiAi1:> 
11  A 


*In  Bunting's  Irish  Music  will  be  found  a  beautiful  air  called 
"Geadhna  Fiadhaine"  (Wild  Geese),  with  words  by  Dr.  Drennan,  the 
United  Irishman. 
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THE  KETURN  OF  THE  WILD  GEESE. 


BY  JOHN  O  CUNNINGHAM. 


AlR  :— "  Seaghan  Buidhe* 


THE  epithet  Seaghan  Buidhe  (Yellow  Jack)  was  applied  to  the  followers 
of  William  III.  We  have  no  less  than  ten  different  songs  to  this  air  i» 
our  collection  ;  but  the  true  Seaghan  Buidhe  is  one  in  which  the  accom- 
plishments of  an  individual  with  this  cognomen  are  humorously  de- 
scribed, and  which  we  give  on  next  page. 

Of  the  author,  Seaghan  O'Cuinneagain,  there  is  no  memoir. 


O,  wait  till  I  reach  bat  the  year  Fifty-four, 
And  I  promise  the  High  God  shall  free  you ! 

He  shall  shiver  your  Sassenagh  chains  evermore, 
And  victor  the  nations  shall  see  you ! 
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HA  fpeA^cA-6, 
Le  h-AnnfAt>  AH  61^15 
T)o  -6eAfic}:A]i  o  bheA-pA  50  t/pAig  li, 
'S  50  CAlAc-pofiu  Ciym 


ATI  cjieA'OA  pn 


HA 
An  A|im  50  jteA-p'OA  t^Ati  fpA-p  pttinn, 

le  SeA^u-p  —  ATI  cAiurmLe  if  qieme, 
o  'o'eAA'OAi  criATnA 


'S  -Aipx)  riA 

A  n- 


,  JJAYI  eAt)AC,  ^An  SeA§<Mi 


SEAGHAN  BUIDHE. 

Air  maidin  de  domhnaig  aggabhail  sios  an  bothar, 
Go  h-atuirseach,  bronach,  gan  or  puinn  ; 
Casag  orm  oigbhean  bhi  suighte  go  corach, 
'S  i  faire  air  an  roguire '  Seaghan  Buidhe  ! 

*The  departure  of  the  Irish  Jacobites,  in  1691,  still  spoken  of  by  the 
people  as  "  The  Flight  of  the  Wild  Geese,"  marks  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful epochs  in  our  sad  history.  It  was  indeed  a  memorable  and  mournful 
spectacle  ;  women  and  children  severed  from  their  husbands,  and  all 
family  ties  rent  asunder.  The  parting  sails  were  pursued  by  moans 
and  lamentations,  that  excited  even  the  sympathies  of  the  English 
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The  thunder  and  lightning 

Of  battle  shall  rage — 
'Twixt  Tralee  and  Berehaven  it  shall  be— 

And  down  by  Lough  Eirin 

Our  Leader  shall  wage 
Fierce  war  to  the  death  against  Seaghan  Buidhe  ! 

The  "  Wild  Geese"  shall  return,  and  we'll  welcome  them 

home — 

So  active,  so  armed,  and  so  flighty 
A.  flock  was  ne'er  known  to  this  island  to  come 
Since  the  years  of  Prince  Fionn  the  mighty—* 
They  will  waste  and  destroy, 
Overturn  and  o'erthrow — 
They  '11  accomplish  whatever  may  in  man  be  ; 
Just  heaven  !  they  will  bring 
Desolation  and  woe 
On  the  hosts  of  the  tyrannous  Seaghan  Buidhe  ! 


SHANE  BWEE. 

One  Sunday  morning  as  I  rambled  on  the  road, 

Sorrowful,  gloomy,  and  penniless, 
I  happened  to  meet  a  comely  young  maiden, 

A  watching  the  thief  known  as  Seaghan  Buidhe. 

and  foreign,  troops,  and  still  find  a  mournful  echo  in  the  memory  of  the 
Irish  people.  It  is  said  that  the  weather  was  unusually  gloomy,  as  if 
the  sun  itself  had  been  unwilling  to  behold  so  sad  a  spectacle  of 
fathers  torn  from  their  children— husbands  from  their  wives,  and,  more 
touching  still,  of  brave  men  torn  from  the  busom  of  their  native  land,  to 
fill  the  world  with  the  fame  of  their  valour,  and  the  glory  of  that  nation 
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Ba  thailiuir,  ba  ghobha  e,  ba  phrinteir  breagha  leabhar  e, 
'S  geallaim  gan  amhras  gur  breagha  sgriobhach, 
Dheanfach  se  fionta  de  bharraibh  na  g-craobh, 
'S  do  shnamhfach  an  taoide  go  tion  sios  ! 

B'fhear  e  ar  an  maide,  'gus  b-fhear  e  ar  an  m-bearrnadh, 

B'fhear  e  la  chasda  na  suistighe, 

B'fhear  e  la  an  earraig  ag  grafa  na  m-banta, 

'Gus  b-fhear  e  ar  binse  na  ginistis. 


Cuirfeadsa  an  roguire  feasta  dha  fhoguirt, 

A  g-Corcaidh,  a  n-Eochuill,  's  a  d-Tralee, 

Ni  leomhthadh  aon  oig-bhean  gabhail  thoruinn  an  bothar 

Le  h-eagla  an  roguire  Seaghan  Buidhe  ! 


go  To-uA^Ait)  mo 

]i  n-e^lAif  nAorhcA  —  505-00^1-0 
A  5-ceAttA  HA  -pAoiA-^olA-o  fAi  ]A-Ti)i  n  n  ! 
*OA  mAi-pmn  *OA  eif  pn 
Ace  'peACCtiiAin  x>e 
S  jAn  IA^AI^U  A1]\  6tAon-x>bj5ce  S 

"Le  h-ACAl  bA  AOjAAC, 


T)o  ^tAtTpAinn  x)oteirn  CA-JA  AH  m-bAn 


which  they  were   never  to  revisit. — "Military  Memoirs   of  the  Irish 
Nation,"  by  M.  O'Connor.     Duffy  and  Sons,  Dublin,  1845. 
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He  is  a  smith  and  a  tailor— a  fine  printer  of  books, 
And  I  have  no  doubt  he  can  write  well ; 

He  can  make  wines  from  the  blossom  of  trees, 
And  can  swim  and  dive  in  the  ocean. 


He  is  the  best  at  the  cudgel — the  first  in  the  gap, 

The  first  to  thresh  his  corn : — 
The  first  in  spring  to  till  his  land, 

And  more  skilled  in  the  law  than  a  judge  ! 

Henceforth  I'll  proclaim  this  wandering  rogue, 
In  Cork,  and  in  Youghal,  and  in  Tralee, 

For  none  of  our  maidens  dare  taavel  the  road, 
For  fear  of  the  sly  rogue  called  Seaghan  Buidhe  ! 


And  oh  !  may  the  God  who  hath  kept  evermore 

This  isle  in  His  holy  protection — 
Bring  back  to  His  temples  His  priests  as  before, 
And  restore  them  to  Eire's  affection  ! 

To  end  !  may  I  sooner 

Be  slaughtered  in  war, 
Or  lie  sunk  in  the  waves  of  the  Grand  Lee, 

Than  with  spirit  for  Freedom, 

E'er  cease  to  abhor 
The  detestable  statutes  of  Sea ghan  Buidhe  ! 
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sebe^t  rn 

x)  t)ui-6e  TTlAC  Cuificin,  ccc. 


A  Uheif  JAJIUA  gteipol  —  A  beic  iii<MfeAc 

A  cfiAob-cneApOA  ceim-teA-p  *oo  rhACAib  pot  Uait/j- 
A  Aon-tAfAiii  f^eirfie  TIA  n-Aoi-'bAn  te  ceile, 


'S  c-Aot-cnob  1e  -OAonriAcc  if  CAbA^iuAC  CA-p^, 
t3o  'n  uATpuioLtAc  c]\eiu--lA5  —  "oo  'n  Aim  1*0  ^An  eipocr, 
T)o  'n  tAA    le  h-AOCAcu  i    cu  A    - 


mo 
'S  "o'-pA^  "oeAtb  ^Ati  ceitL  me  Am  ifieACAc  ITIAJ\ 

)  tAOC|AAX)  bA  CAbA1|\  t)Am 

com  GACCAC  CtiAipt  '-p 


*  Daughter  of  Christopher  O'Brien  of  Ennystimon,  and  wife  of  Sorley 
Mac  Donnell. 

t  Tail.  Cas,  the  son  of  Conall  Eachluaith,  on  whom,  after  the 
death  of  Core,  Criomhthan,  monarch  of  Ireland,  conferred  the  sove- 
reignty of  Mimster,  was  surnamed  Dolabra  Mac  Tail,  from  his  foster- 
father,  who  was  a  smith,  and  the  founder  of  the  Dalcassians,  whose 
posterity  were  called  Clan  TaiL—See  "  O'Flaherty's  Ogyg."  Part  III. 
p.  310, 
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ISABEL  NI  BRIAN. 

BY  HUGH  BUIDHE  (THE  YELLOW)  MAC  CURTIN. 


0,  swan  of  bright  plumage  !  O,  maiden  who  bearest 
The  stamp  on  thy  brow  of  Dalcassia's  high  race, 

With  mouth  of  rich  pearl- teeth,  and  features  the  fairest, 
And  speech  of  a  sweetness  for  music  to  trace  ! 

O !  how  shall  I  praise  thee,  thou  lovely,  thou  noble  ! 

Thou  prop  of  the  feeble,  thou  light  of  the  blind  ! 
Thou  solace  and  succour  of  wretches  in  trouble, 

As  beauteous  in  body  as  bounteous  in  mind ! 

Alas  !  these  are  woes  from  which  nought  can  defend  me, 
My  bosom  is  loaded  with  sorrow  and  care, 

Since  I  lost  the  great  men  who  were  prompt  to  befriend 

me, 
The  heroes,  the  princes  of  Cashel  and  Clare  ! 


J  Charles  O'Brien,  Fifth  Lord  Clare,  who  on  Whitsunday,  May  23rd, 
1706,  commanded  a  regiment  of  Irish  infantry  in  the  battle  of  Ramilies, 
fought  between  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Marshal  de  Villeroy. 
O'Brien  was  mortally  wounded  in  that  action,  and  his  regiment  captured 
two  English  colours,  which  were  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  Irish 
Benedictine  nuns  at  Ypres. 

We  subjoin  the  epitaph  on  Lord  Clare's  monument  in  the  Charch  of 
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T)o  ceAn^Uvp  te  nuAT)CAji,  -ptAic  ceAnn-pA  t)o  'n 
O  Ann  upturn  nA  n^HAi-p-beA^c,  '-p  o  -dVbAin  AJ\X 

T)o  'n   ctAinn   tin    ChollA   tlAip   nnji,   piAifi  UeArfiAi|i  ' 

Uu  AU-  tTI  h  u  rh  AI  n  , 
-A  n-t)An  pn  '-p  A  ivouAt^Ap  HA  n-AicpeAc  6  *|\  f  Af  . 


"OArfipA  nA  1uA-6pAinn  An  tAnn-rfiAficAc  t 
An  u  c]AAnn-CAUAi]""*  cmiAfAC,  ^An  CA^AX)  A|\ 
n  I'-Ann-'beA'pc,  ^An  cfitiAiVleAcu,  ACC  ceAnnpAcc  le 

CUAllACU, 

An  pt<vnn>OA'oo  -puAUAT)  c^e  CAI^G  "o'ftiitL 


the  Holy  Cross,  Louvain  (demolished  in  1785),  copied  by  de  Burgo,  the 
learned  Dominican  bishop  of  Ossory,  who  died  1771  s— 

g.  ©.  St. 

Hie  jacet 

Illmua  .  D.D.  Carolns  .  O'Brien, 
Ex  .  stirpe  .  Regum  .  Hibernise  ; 
Par  .  comes  .  de  Clare  .  et  Maigh-airty 

etc.  etc. 

Campi  .  Marischallus  . 
Legionis  .  Hibernicse  .  Colonel  lus, 

Qui  .  plurimis  .  heroicis. 
Pro  .  Deo  .  Rege  .  et  .  Patria 

Peractis  .  facinoribus. 

In  .  Prcelio  .  Ramiliensi 

xxiii  .  Maij  .  MDCCVI  .  vulneratus 

Triduo  .  post  .  Bruxellis  ,  obirt 

Aetatis,  suae  xxxvi. 

R.I.  P. 

Posuit  .  pia  ejus  conjux. 
Illma.  Dora.  Carola.  Bulkeley. 

*  Crann  caithis,  a  May-pole. 
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But,  glory  and  honour  to  thee ! — thou  hast  wedded 
A  chieftain  from  Antrim,  of  chivalrous  "worth, 

Of  the  great  Colla-  Uais  the  Swift — they  who  headed 
So  proudly  the  conquering  tribes  of  the  North! 

To  that  bold  cavalier  hast  thou  plighted  thy  duty, 
And  he  is  a  hero  whom  none  can  surpass— 

ffis  valour  alone  was  the  meed  of  thy  beauty, 
Thou  Rose  of  the  Garden  of  golden  Dal  Gas  ! 
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Se<\rnuf  tine  Con-pai-Din,  ccc. 


Moderately] 


jfrJ]J.pfllJ.IJJi£U^I 

•K.  "^^    ^x"  »^  HHU         L»  L^- 


« 


!£: 


A^ATTI  le  Vi-Aipioni  -oib, 

X)0  C^AAIt)  1TIO 

te  "h-ei^ion  uAiumrfi  '-p  5^-6  t)A 

-<\  n-^eibiotin  ^AlAi      11  me 
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THE  FAIR-HAIRED  CHILD. 
BY  JAMES  CONSIDINE. 


JAMES  CONSIDINE,  of  Ath  na  g-Caorach  (Sheepford)  in  the  connty  of 
Clare,  author  of  this  beautiful  song,  flourished  about  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

A  lady  from  the  south  (a  Tipperary  girl)  kindly  gave  us  the  following 
fragment  of  a  much  older  version,  which  is  generally  sung  by  the 
)  peasantry  about  Cahir,  Clogheen,  and  Clonmel,  and  of  which  we  give  a 
literal  translation  at  the  close  of  this  song : — 

A  g-Cluain  geal  Meala  ta  'n  Paisdin  Fionn, 
A  bh.fuil  a  croidhe  '&  a  h-aigne  ag  gaire  liom  ; 
A  da  pluc  dhearg  mar  bhlath  na  g-crann, 
Is  truagh  gan  i  'dir  mo  dha  lamha  'gam. 

Is  tusa  mo  mhaon-sa,  mo  mhaon-sa  mo  mhaon-sa, 

Is  tusa  mo  mhaon-sa,  's  mo  ghradh  geal, 

Is  tusa  mo  mhaon,  's  carra  mo  chroidhe, 

Is  truagh  gan  tu  'dir  mo  dha  lamha  gam 

Da  m-beidhin-si  seachtmhnin  an  ait  a  m-beidheadh  greann, 
Ko  dir  dha  bharinJIle  Ian  de  leann  ; 
Gan  apn  am  aice  acht  mo  Phaisdin  Fionn, 
Go  deimhjn  duit  d'olf ain  a  slainte. 
Is  tusa,  itc. 

Da  m-beith  and  agamsa  airgiod  's  or, 
Ba  boga  geala  's  caoire  ar  moin, 
An  charraig  ud  Chaisil  na  piosaidhc  oir, 
Do  mhalairt  ni  iarfuin  mar  cheile. 
Is  tusa,  &<x 

The  air  must  be  played  with  spirit,  and  the  chorus  sung  after  each 
stanza. 


A  maiden  there  is  whose  charmful  art 
Has  fettered  and  bound  my  love-sick  heart ; 
From  thence  her  image  will  never  depart. 
But  haunts  it  daily  and  nightly. 
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,  bACAVlAC,  CA 

'HA  cjAAob-folu  CJAACAC,  50  f  Ain^ioc  pop, 
gne  HA  h-A\,A  A  f  HAITI  Af  Un$, 


CAol  A  niA^A  A|\  btAiu-'oeAjic  ^in, 

AogAt)  50  t)Ain^ion  Am  IAJI  50  uinn  ; 
HA  CAOJAA  A  fbAijAtin  l/e  f^Ait  An 
50  cpeAn  HA  teACAin  gtAin 
A  beAt,  if  cAnnA  Y  Af  Aitne  jnAoi, 
A  x>ei'o-rfiion  cAilce  ^An  CAim  A  mriAoi, 
1p  tei|A  ^ti-p  binne  nA  ctAippoc  CAom, 
5  AC  beAjAf  A  cAiiAn  An  bAin-cneip. 


Venus,  bAnAlcfiA  ^AIC,  nA 
'S  Helen       eAncA  cu     AI  nA 


go  ^Aon  A  n-6AtriAinn,  Y  A 

fi,  Y  A  b-peA]if  Ainn,  ni  CAipe  x>iob, 
-An  beiu-p  cAnAirn  uu^  bAH]A  o  ni 
'S  &]•  bAOu  An  •oeANrriA'o  t)iAiunix) 

-oo  ChujAAi  rhic  *OAipe  ! 


UA  ^lei^e  An  u-'pneAccA  ^AC  cpAiu  'nA  pib, 
TS  ^ne  nA  mAtriA-'oeAf  blAciiiA 
£561111  A  -peAn^A-cui^p  Alumn 

'S  An  c-Aot  A  CAicmorh  nA  bAn-cpoib. 

*  Deirdre.  For  the  fate  of  Deirdre,  Naoise,  and  his  brethren,  at  Eamhain 
(Emania),  see  transactions  of  the  Gaelic  Society,  Dub.  1808. 
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How  glitters  and  curls  each  loek  of  her  hair, 
All  golden  over  her  bosom  fair  ! 
As  the  swan  on  the  wave,  so  it  on  the  air 
Floats  hither  and  thitherward  brightly. 

From  her  piercing  eye,  so  blue  and  bright, 
Shoot  arrows  on  arrows  of  Love's  own  light, 
And  the  red  rose  vies  with  the  lily's  white 

In  her  brilliant  queenly  features  ; 
No  pearls  can  rival  her  dazzling  teeth, 
Her  lips  are  like  coral  above  and  beneath ; 
And  never  was  harp  on  a  wild  wood  heath, 

Like  the  voice  of  this  fairest  of  creatures  I 

Not  she,  that  dame  who  was  Eire's  pride, 
Not  Helen  of  Troy,  famed  far  and  wide, 
Not  Deirdre,  who  when  King  Naoisi  died, 

No  more  in  Emania  would  tarry, 
Could  vie  in  features,  figure,  or  air, 
With  this  young  damsel  of  beauty  rare, 
Not  even  the  maiden,  Blanaid  fair, 

Who  slew  brave  Curigh  Mac  Daire.* 

Her  heaving  bosom  and  beauteous  neck 
Are  white  as  the  snow,  and  as  pure  from  speck, 
Her  arms  are  meet  for  gems  to  deck, 
And  her  waist  is  fine  and  slender; 


*  Curai  Mac  Daire's  tragic  fate  is  related  in  Keating's  Ireland,  Hali- 
clay's  edition,  p.  405,  Dub.  1811. 
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tli  'I  eif^  te  h-AthAjAc  50  bjiAC  AN  U 
T)A  eAnlAic  f  eAf  Am  An  bApn  nA  ^- 
Hi  "L  ^ne  nA  fAtnuilu  Le  pS^Ait  Ain  cin, 
HAG  1ein  "oi  cAjintnnc  An  bAr,-bnAic. 


*Oo  Leigpnn  -peAncA^  ctAi-ji  n<\  n- 
'S  -peim  nA  fofieAcan  t)o  6^*6^15  mo 
teigim  r>A  pfAtm  b^  griAc  50  binn, 

-65  ctei]ie  A^  cAncuin  A  *O-C|AAUA. 
-Ap  UCA-OA  fpiACA^Ainn  ^AibueAc  Reel, 
*Oo  teigi-pprm  ^AlA^Aib  -plAince  cpoiDe, 
HA  ]?Aicce  nio]A  U^AC  mo  gniorh, 
•oeAnAth  Aice  TIA 


A  CAJIAIX)  C1A  b'f  6A|A|1 

5  <^n  fPl^'  5  AH  i?eA^Ari  mAft  UAim,  5  An 
T|A  cfieice  -peA^b  bei'oeAC  lAn  x>o  puimp, 

*Oo  beA|A]?Ac  Aicir*  Y  CAin 
*OA  i\ei|i  pn  cA^Ain^  Am  'OAit, 
JS  *oeiri  mo  cAbAi^  6  'n  m-bA-p  -po  Am  6tAOit>e, 
'S  An  ce  x)o  ceAnnAt^  1e  ^A'pA  pnn, 

cAioorh  '-p  -pAgAit  "ouinn. 


In  gay  Clonmel  dwells  the  fair-haired  child, 

Whose  heart  and  soul  at  me  have  smiled ; 

Her  two  rosy  cheeks  like  the  red  apple  shine, 

My  grief,  she  is  not  in  my  arms ! 

You  are  my  fond  one-my  fond  one—my  fond  one, 
You  are  my  fond  one  and  gradh  croidhe  I 
You  are  my  fond  one-my  heart's  only  treasure, 
My  grief  you  are  not  in  my  arms ! 
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And  there  never  was  seen,  by  sea  or  land, 
Beast,  bird,  or  fish,  but  her  delicate  hand 
Could  broider  it  forth  on  silk  so  grand, 
And  glowing,  yet  soft  and  tender ! 

I  have  pondered,  with  tears,  the  rueful  tale 
Of  the  Saxon's  conquest  over  the  Gael ; 
I  have  heard  the  chant,  the  melodious  wail 

Of  the  priest  in  his  matin  duty  : 
I  have  played  my  land's  harp  o'er  and  o'er, 
And  was  pierced  with  grief  to  my  bosom's  core 
But  nothing  could  touch  or  move  me  more 

Than  the  charms  of  this  young  beauty  I 

0  !  come  then  unto  me,  darling  dove  ! 

1  am  sure  I  can  make  you  a  better  love, 

Than  a  pompous,  purse-proud  fellow  would  prove^ 
Though  I  neither  have  lands  nor  treasure. 

O  !  come  to  my  arms,  my  Fond,  my  True ! 

Tis  a  step,  I  vow,  you  never  will  rue, 

For  He  who  died  for  both  me  and  you 

Will  give  to  us  bliss  without  measure. 


Were  I  for  a  week  where  mirth  prevails, 
Or  'twixt  two  barrels  of  foaming  ale, 
No  one  beside  me  but  my  paisdin  fair  I 
Her  health  I  would  quaff  in  a  bumper. 
You  are  my  fond  one,  &c. 

If  I  had  plenty  of  silver  and  gold, 
Herds,  and  cattle,  and  lands  to  boot 
That  huge  Rock  of  Cashel  in  bits  of  gold, 
No  other  I'd  take  but  you,  love  I 
You  are  my  fond  one,  &c. 
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nemti-chnoc  trmA 

Seoijvpe  ftobdfic,*  ecu. 


me  A$  ^t/tiAif  CACU  A-|A  cuAi|Aif<5  mo 
<AfA  put)  coiVlue  •otibA  tiA-i^neAc  Am  fiHA^A-D  te 
-A  |"Atfitnt  ni  'b-'piiA^A^  —  51*6  jtiji  6tiA|At)tiigeA'p  A  IAH, 
O  ghlAife  riA  UUAUA  50  bjuiAC  ^eAt  TIA  1TlAi§. 


T)o  f  eolxvo  me  'n  UAi^mo^  cnoic  UAifle  mnA  pje 
*Oo  cAf  AX)  ofim  -puiiAiiAe  HA  •p^tiAb-f'o'Lc  nA  ftnge  ; 

bA  CA|",  'olAOIUeAC,  -OUAlAC,  A  CUACA  16  pOf, 

CAob  X)A  gtiAiLte  IDA  ttiA^At)  A5  An  H- 


*Oo  CAf  A-6  mo  gfiAt)  o]im,  y  bA  tiAji  liom 

T)0  CtJ1|AeAf  mo  tAtfl  A|A  A  b|AA§A1X)  y  AjA  A  C1C  J 

1^  e  'tujbAi^u  p  liom,  "  ^A^  me  ?  ni  h-A>6bA|A  *6ui  u  pun, 

1-p   beAn    t)ubAc   t)o   'n    AIC    me   "oo  cAfitAit)    fAn 


*We  cannot  trace  the  history  of  George  Roberts,  to  whom  the 
authorship  of  this  beautiful  fairy  song  is  attributed. 

Not  belonging  to  that  peculiar  race  of  beings — the  "  good  people, " 
we  cannot,  dare  not,  say  anything  about  their  movements,  for  such  as 
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THE  DARK  FAIRY  RATH. 

BY  GEORGE  ROBERTS. 


Long,  long  have  I  wandered  in  search  of  my  love, 
O'er  moorland  and  mountain,  through  greenwood  and  grove. 
From  the  banks  of  the  Maig  unto  Finglas's  flood 
I  have  ne'er  seen  the  peer  of  this  Child  of  the  Wood. 


One  bright  Summer  evening  alone  on  my  path, 

My  steps  led  me  on  to  the  Dark  Fairy  Rath ; 

And,  seated  anear  it,  my  Fair  One  I  found, 

With  her  long  golden  locks  trailing  down  on  the  ground. 


When  I  met  her,  though  bashfulness  held  me  in  check, 
I  put  my  arm  gently  around  her  white  neck  ; 
But  she  said,  "  Touch  me  not,  and  approach  me  not  near ; 
I  belong  to  this  Rath,  and  the  Fairy  Host  here." 


meddle  in  their  affairs  are  said  to  seldom  escape  unscathed.  Any  of 
our  readers,  anxious  about  their  "doings,"  may  consult  Crofton  Croker, 
historian  to  the  Munster  fairies,  and  only  illustrator  of  Irish  fairy 
mythology  before  the  public. 
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CA  CUA1C,  no  CA  h-oiteAn  x>uiu,   no  'nA  ^-CtAn  ttnnc  *oo 

bitnn  ? 
Ho  rtiA  Y  buAifiu  t)inu  f  U1-6  tAnfi  bom,  Y  CAtoAin  plAn  pAoi 


An  cu  'n  -putiAipe  ^e^i      LAcnAiX)  cu^  f  AigeA-o-f  A  cpe'm 

c|\oi-6e 
Ho  'n  CUAC  tfubf,  rfiAnlA'6,  —  £115  Paris  *oo  'n 


"Hi  h-Aom  neAc  x>o'n  "Oftem!  fin  me-pein"  AX>u 
Ace  CAilin  CAom  ^Ao-o'iAC  6  'n  cAob  cAtt  t)o  'n  cip; 
Aji  fin  pop  A  cAob  *oeAp  1e  Aom  feAji  fAn  c- 

6  'n  m- 


tno 

*Oo  §|vtiA>6>nA  mA|v  CAOJIA,  "DA  leApA  A^  An  pin  ; 
Tp  1AX>  pttiAigue  Chnoic-5F&ine  *oo  cA^lAit)  At)  lion, 
*Oo    tiAi     cu  6t)' 


*Oo  cui]Apin  le  m'  cyioit)e  -pceAcrno  cAom  gAiclion  mnA, 
THo  *OA  'LAITTI  'nA  cimciol.!  \  t>o  b'  Aoibmn  liom  i  pA 
t)A  bneA^A  t>eAp  A  b|AAOi§ce  tJubA,  CAotA,  ^An  cAim, 
A  h-oi-oce, 


T)o  ctuneAp  mo  ^eA^A  AJI  A  cAol-com  mAn 
Ap  -pAn  -OA  -peijA  pm  50  meA^Aib  A  u]AOi§e; 
Since  te  nA  uAob  "oeAp  bA  memn  liompA 
Ace  tiAimpe  5ti|A  teim  -pi  mAn  eAn  An  An 
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"  Ah !"   I   spake,   "  you  are  burdened  with  sorrow  and 

care; 

But   whence  do   you   come  ?    From  Clar  Luirc  or  else- 
where ? 

Are  you  Blanaid  the  blooming,  the  queenly,  yet  coy, 
Or  the  dame  brought  by  Paris  aforetime  to  Troy  ?" 

"  I'm  neither/  she  said,  "but  a  meek  Irish  maid, 
Who  years  ago  dwelt  in  yon  green-hillocked  glade, 
And  shone  all  alone,  like  a  lamp  in  a  dome. 
Come  !  take  off  your  arms  !  I'll  be  late  for  my  home  !" 

"  O,  Pearl  of  my  soul,  I  feel  sad  and  forlorn 
To  see  your  bright  cheeks  fairy-stricken  and  worn. 
From  your  kindred  and  friends  far  away  were  you  borne 
To  the  Hill  of  Cnoc-Greine,*  to  languish  and  mourn  I" 

And  I  said  to  myself,  as  I  thought  on  her  charms, 
"  O,  how  fondly  I'd  lock  this  young  lass  in  my  arms ! 
How  I'd  love  her  deep  eyes,  full  of  radiance  and  mirth, 
Like  new-risen  stars  that  shine  down  upon  earth !" 

Then  I  twined  round  her  waist  my  two  arms  as  a  zone, 
And  I  fondly  embraced  her  to  make  her  my  own ; 
But,  when  I  glanced  up,  behold  !  nought  could  I  see. 
She  had  fled  from  my  sight  as  the  bird  from  the  tree ! 

*  Anglicised  Knockgreny,  ».  e.,  The  Hill  of  the  Sim. 
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iDtibh 


: — Be4t) 


Moderately  y*  <.» 

Slow.      t(n        4    •^ 


fcfc 


i=± 


A  bo  '5  ATH  <vp  AH 
'S  uAim  te  f  e^l 

O  cAiVLe<yp  mo  CIA!,!,  te  nu 
T)A  -peol/A 


Ann  ^AC  Aic  X)A  n-^AbA-o  An 
50  'o-cionnuui>6eAnn  A  niAn  Am 
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THE  DARK  MAIDEN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 


WE  cannot  ascertain  the  authorship  of  this  air,  but  the  words  which 
accompany  it  are  attributed  to  Emonn  an  Ghnoic  (Ned  of  the  Hills),  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1739,  and  of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  hereafter. 

The  allusion  to  "  Georgey"  in  the  third  stanza,  meaning  the  second 
monarch  of  that  name,  shows  it  to  have  been  composed  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

There  is  much  simplicity  in  the  style  and  composition  of  this  song ; 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  in  our  volume ;  from  which  we  may 
infer  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  peasant  of  the  humbler  class  of 
society. 

The  air  must  be  played  in  slow  time,  and  rather  mournfully. 


On  the  hill  I  have  a  cow, 
And  have  herded  it  till  now, 

Since  a  fair  maiden  stole  my  reason. 
I  led  her  to  and  fro, 
Wheresoever  the  winds  blow, 

Till  the  sun  shines  at  noontide  in  season. 
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TluAin  £eACAim  fem  Ann 
-Ann  t^Ac  AIC  A  m-biti'  mo  nun 

KinueAn  6m'  fu1  fnuc  T>e6fvA! 
A  tli§  "oil  nA  ^-cotfiAcc  ! 
Jo  b--j:6inin  AN  mo  cthf  , 

ID  An  in  t)eAn  t)ub  on  n-gteAnn  -oo  bueo-oAi^  tne  ! 


beAn  T)ub  An 

An  foheAn  T)tib  t)o 


HA  b-'put  A  ^\UAX>  mAn  An  A 
'S  A  pib  mAn  An  -pneAccA  ! 

'S  A  com  feAn^,  unpt,  A 
Hi  'L  o^AnAc  cAilce, 
O  bhAile  AUA  CliAC  50  5 

HA  A^  p3i>  50  UtiAim  Hi 
HAC  b-'jru'L  A^  c-piAlt  'f  AS 
An  eACAib  -oonnA  t>eAf  A 

^5  cnuc  leif  An  m-beAn  'Oub  Altinn  ! 


e  beAn  f  An  1Tli3mAin, 
bAn  A  tAigeAnn, 
beAn  o  nig  $eAt  Seoinf  e, 
lubAt)  bu-oe 
oc  me  te  n 

"OA  mile  bo 
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I  glance  above  afar, 

Where  my  true-love  shines  a  star — 

My  spirit  sinks,  hardly  to  rally. 
O,  mighty  King  and  Lord, 
Thy  help  to  me  accord, 

To  win  the  Dark  Maiden  of  the  valley  1 

Dark  Maiden,  first  and  best, 
Who  hast  robbed  me  of  my  rest, 

O,  maiden,  most  beautiful  and  tender; 
With  swan-like  neck  so  bright, 
With  bosom  snowy-white, 

With  waist  so  delicate  and  slender, — 
Not  a  youth  from  Dublin  town 
Unto  Gal  way  of  renown, 

Or  thence  to  Toomevara,  but  is  laden 
On  steeds  bounding  free, 
With  love-gifts  to  thee, 

My  loveliest,  my  Dark  own  Maiden  ! 

In  Momonia*  I  could  find 
Many  damsels  to  my  mind, 

And  in  Leinster — nay,  England,  a  many, 
One  from  Georgey,  without  art, 
Who  would  clasp  me  to  her  heart, 

And  a  beauty  is  the  lass  among  many. 

*  Minister. 
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5  A  11 

50  uemn 

A§  iAfifVAi-6  mif  e  *o'ipA§Ai1  te 
'S  -OA  b-^AgAinirpe  f?ein  mo  ^65^  ! 
*Oe  tfiriA  t)eA-pA  AH  "oorfiAin 

Af  1  An  bheAn  *Ou&  6  'n  n-gteAnn  x>o 
bom. 


An  ce  ci-o^eAc  mo  CGAC, 
'S  ^An  -oo  -oion  A1|\  Act) 

HA  f  u§e  'muc  coif  uAoib  An 
ei^i-oeAnn  An  beAC, 

A  neA-o, 

'f  1e  ueAf  An  u- 
eip5it)eAnn  -ptiAf  An  u-flAC 
Hi  pan  An  mpte  Aon  meAf, 

-dc-o  A^  cnuu  teif  An  An  m-bfiAinnfe  if 
THo  cAiVm  pLu^A 
*O'eAtAi-6  UAim  1e 

Tllo  ctjg  ceA-o  -piAn  50  *oeo  le  ! 
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The  daughter  of  the  Earl, 
Who  walks  in  silk  and  pearl, 

Would  fain  have  me  netted  in  her  thrall  yet, 
But  could  I  have  my  choice, 
How  much  would  I  rejoice 

To  wed  thee,  my  Dark  Maiden,  of  all  yet  J 


My  hut  may  stand  unseen, 

But  'tis  thatched  with  rushes  green, 

And  around  it  the  bee  is  a  hummer  v 
And  it  shines  day  by  day, 
In  the  glory  and  the  ray 

Of  the  Eire-loving  sunlight  of  Summer. 
But  when  maidens  grow  old, 
They  are  viewed  with  glances  cold, 

And  we  chuse,    then,    the    gay  and   yonthfai" 

hearted. 

Thou  hast  left  me,  blooming  flower, 
In  a  dark  and  evil  hour, 

But  I  mourn  thee  as  one  who  has  departed. 
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111 

nA  btnte,  ecu. 


£jAn 

1f  foirmeAiroA  A  ceAfOAf  A$  fAi-oib  mil, 
Tli  f  Aicim  A  f  dmuit,  ^5  uAifoiol  n<\  -p]AAi-oe, 
An-innio11uAccpeA]ifAn  —  A  ^-CAit  '-p  A 
HA  -|Ai3n  i  ATI  mui]Anin  mA^AlAC, 

T1A  n-U^Al-t  1  A  X)-CU1f  At!  U-fATTlJAA'O 

uibin  tACAnuA  —  A^A  An  cui]ip  bAin, 
An  pnne-beAn  •f>A'OA-c)ioib  Attunn  65  ! 


,  ombr.AC, 

C,  C"LUCA1]1,  A^  ^A]"  ^O  fe6]1, 

-A  cAjin-folc  cpAipmneAc,  ponnA-geAl,  fA 

CnocAc  A^  cuicim  t^o  bA|rp  A  bpo^:  — 
^o  qAin^eAC,  cActAc,  clAiu-ciub, 

ClO|VCA,  CA^nAC,   CAbtA 

,  biA1U, 
-OjAOltAC,  Y  A  f5Alt  tTlAjA  6p. 


*  Of  Domhnall  na  Euile  (i.  e.  Domhnall  the  mad  or  crazy)  the  reputed 
author  of  this  ballad,  we  have  nothing  to  say,  except  that  his  claim  to  the 
authorship  is  disputed,  some  asserting  it  to  be  the  joint  production 
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THE  GERALDINE'S  DAUGHTER. 

BY  DOMHNALL  NA  BUILE. 


There's  a  beauteous  lily,  a  blooming  flower, 

A  damsel  of  the  Geraldine's  race — 
I  know  not  her  peer  in  city  or  bower, 

For  comely  figure  or  lovely  face ; 
The  love  of  my  soul,  my  life  and  my  light  she  is ! 
Sweet  as  the  apple-tree  blossom,  and  bright  she  is, 
A  dazzling,  a  white- breasted,  white-plumaged  swan, 
Is  she,  this  wonder  of  radiance  and  grace ! 

Her  tresses  fall  down  in  many  a  cluster, 

Braided,  yet  free,  on  the  emerald  ground, 
Shining  with  glorious  and  golden  lustre, 

And  bright  green  ribbons  flowing  all  round, 
They  beam  on  the  sight  serenely  and  shiniugly — • 
O !  I  have  gazed  on  them  fondly  and  piningly ! 
Gracefully  plaited  and  braided  they  are, 
Yet  in  luxuriance  flowing  unbound  ! 


of  Seaghan  Clarach  Mhic  Domhnaill,  and   William  Dall  O'Hearnain  cele- 
brated poets,  who,  it  is  said,  composed  each  half  stanza  alternately. 
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bion  Cupid  nA  h-AU<v6  50  ^eAnATht 

ATI  leAnb  X)'-pui5  Paris  t)6ifo  ; 
teACAin  A$  CAi-prmfic  50 
An  c-fneAccA  1e  f^Ail  ATI 


t)|AAO1Ce 

C|\tnnn-cic  cojtA 
'S    ite  ATI  cuim-cAilce  i 


1f  bmne  ^uu  ^eA^n-gtub,  bAtf  Am-btn^,  niAnlA-6, 

-An  lemb-f  cAnAnn  te  -p^.ii-guc  ceol ; 
-A^  f  eimntn-cifii:  SAll-poitc  ceApAmif  t)AiTfie, 
An  -ptnyieAnn  "oo  ceA^Aif^  An  ctAip|'eAc  -061 1> ; 
tfiAO^'OA,  beAf  AC,  bAnAifitnl, 

jAeigceAc,  -oeAncAc,  gjAeAnnAtiiAn, 
U|A]\AITIAC,  rhiocAip,  gAn  CAHTI, 
'S  -D'yeAiACAib  A  cutriAinn  CA  cAin  x;An  c|\eoi]\ ! 


in^i]A  A    -AUAin  50 
T)oineAn-OA,  t)|AA5AncA,  A 
'S  Af  uuilte  X>A  THAUA^  ceAn^Al  te  SeAgAn  jeAl, 

CupAt)  nA|\  b'Aitix)if  AX)-uAbAi|\ne  An  oit : — 
A  niACAin  ui|A-ceib,  cium-cAOiii,  cAptAnnAc, 

ConncAe,  '-p  Ui3|\nAe  tAix)iont)A, 
TYIA^C^A  cAlmA,  CAI§, 
Chum    eAf ATTI  A    -corh^Ac,  Y  A  ti-5A|ix)A  flog. 
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Love  glows  and  sparkles  from  all  her  features, 

And  all  the  graces  that  Love  bestows — 
You  see  in  the  face  of  this  first  of  creatures 

The  brightness  of  snow,  the  bloom  of  the  rose ; 
Her  blue  eyes  shine  ever  tender  and  tenderer, 
And  her  fair  eye-brows  ever  seem  slenderer, 
And  pure  is  the  bosom,  and  pure  is  the  heart 
Of  this  fairest  flower  of  any  that  blows. 


The  songs  of  her  fallen  land  she  singeth 

Sweetly  and  softly,  with  tone  and  fire — 
Each  glorious  air  and  melody  ringeth 

Forth  all  silvery  from  her  lyre. 
A  maiden  she  is  of  rich  hospitality, 
Noble,  and  gifted  with  every  high  quality, 
Innocent,  good,  but  so  lovely  withal, 

That  her  beauty  has  wrought  desolation  most  dire  I 


She  hath  a  pride  in  the  fame  of  her  father — 

A  hero  fierce  on  the  battle-plain — 
And  her  lover,  who  never  was  slow  to  gather 

Bright  wreaths  amid  the  festival  train, 
And  her  mother,  the  bold,  the  learned,  the  meek-minded, 
Shield  and  support  of  the  feeble  and  weak-minded  ; 
One,  who  if  battle  threatened  the  land, 

Would  stand  unmoved  'mid  its  reddest  rain. 
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*OA  " 

CutnA-pAc,  neAjAcrfiA-p,  -JTAOI  LAII  ATI  c- 
fionn-flAic  fontiif  -oo  glACAC  1e  5fiA-6  i, 

A  n-'oU^e  HA  h-eA^tnVp  AH  toAin-cneif,  tficroAnitMt,  :  — 
Lucy  glei^iot  feirh  Hi  ^lieApuitc  \* 

*Oo  cjiu  nA  n-^p^A^Ac  "o-ciAeAn,  -peAt)  •o'eAf^Aifi  p, 
eAn  itiAi'peAC,  HA  lAl!>Af\uA  ^AITTI, 
cii3  '511^  beAtitiAcc  6'n  n-'OAirfi  50  t>eo. 


*  At  page  33  there  is  a  slight  allusion  to  the  heroine  of  this  ballad 
— a  lady  named  Fitzgerald,  a  native  of  Ballykenely,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  family  estate  at  the  time,  and  is 
still  held  by  their  descendants.  So  captivating  were  her  personal 
charms  that  she  became  the  theme  of  the  Munster  poets,  by  whom, 
she  was  celebrated  in  more  than  a  thousand  and  one  ballads,  two 
of  which  we  have  given  in  our  present  volume.  She  had  a  brother 
named  Pierse,  a  celebrated  poet,  of  whom  many  anecdotes  are  re- 
lated by  the  peasantry  of  his  native  district,  one  of  which  is  as 
follows : — 

One  day  passing  a  nook,  close  by  his  land,  where  the  tide  flowed  ia 
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May  there  soon  come  a  hero  to  seek  her — 

Some  stalwart  lord  of  a  kingly  race — 
None  could  he  find  higher-minded,  yet  meeker, 

None  of  more  beautiful  figure  and  face. 
From  the  grand  Geraldines,  foes  of  iniquity, 
Sprang  she,  this  maiden  of  Grecian  antiquity ; 
Blessings  are  on  her  from  poet  and  sage, 
And  her  glory  all  Time  can  never  efface ! 


from  the  main  ocean  at  high  water,  and  meeting  a  brother  bard  he 
accosted  him  thus  : — 

Ceisd  agam  ort  a  shair-fhir, 

Os  tu  is  deanaighe  d'fhag  an  cuan ; 

Ca  mheid  galun  saile 

Tan  g-Crampan  sa  Chill  Moluadh? 

To  which  he  receved  the  following  sarcastic  reply  : — • 

Ni  feidir  a  thomhas  le  cairtibh, 

Ata  se  laidir  luath  ; 

San  mheid  na  faghadh  slighe  san  Ath  dhe, 

Geabhadh  se  an  fanadh  o  thuaig. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  the  extraordinary  wit  of  this  answer 
in  an  English  version. 
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LEATHER  AWAY  WITH  THE  WATTLE,  O! 


Spirited. 


S 


'f  me  50  t)eATiAC, 

cnoic  -jie  "h-Aif  AH  coib;* 
*Oo  f  ui§  rne  i"eAt  <yg  ei^*oeAcu, 

u  nA  n-e<Mi  A    cAncuin  ceoil  ; 


The  Core  of  Cork,  now  Queenstown. 
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LEATHER  AWAY  WITH  THE  WATTLE,  O ! 

3Y  THOMAS  COTTER. 


THIS  spirited  air  escaped  the  notice  of  our  most  eminent  collector, 
Bunting. 

The  worcL>  are  the  production  of  a  violent  Jacobite.  By  leathering 
away  with  a  wattle,  he  implies  his  determination  to  decide  all  political 
differences  by  an  appeal  to  "  physical  force." 

The  wattle  was  a  stout  cudgel,  or  Ailpin,  in  frequent  requisition  at 
country  fairs  and  faction  fights  early  in  the  present  century. 

Cearnaid,  or  Cearnuit,  referred  to  in  the  third  stanza,  was  a  beauti- 
ful bondmaid  of  Cormac,  King  of  Ireland  in  the  third  century.'  She 
•was  obliged  to  grind  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  every  day  with  a  quern, 
or  handmill,  until  the  king,  observing  her  beauty,  sent  across  the  sea  for 
a  millwright,  who  constructed  a  mill  on  the  stream  of  Kith,  which  flows 
from  the  fountain  of  Neamhnach,  to  the  north-east  of  Tara;  and  all 
ancient  authorities  and  traditions  agree  that  this  was  the  first  tnilT 
erected  in  Ireland. — See  Petriis  "  Essay  on  Tara  Sill"  4to.  Dublin  : 
1839.  -Keating'*  Ireland,  vol.  i.,  p.  418.  Dublin  :  1809. 


Last  night,  when  stars  did  glisten, 
By  a  hill-side  near  the  Cove, 

I  sat  a  while  to  listen, 

The  sweet  bird's  pleasant  lays  of  love. 
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Le  m*  uAoib 

DA  f-Ao-orhAn,  fnui-oce,  fnap)A,  A 
'S  A-olAoi-folc  CJIACAC  peAplAc 

Aip  FAT)  ^5  ue<xcc  50  h-^ic  tiA  -00615. 
b<\  geal  A  ^ne  mA|i  f  ne^cuA  -pieib, 

b<s  -oeAf  A  f  5eirh,  cpe^c,  Y  A  clo-6, 
'S  Af  p]i<\^  -oo  f  ppe<\5  Aji  ue<vo4ib, 

"  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  0  !" 


-pmol, 
)A  -pin  A  110^5  triAp  bjv&on 

-Ag  -pte  o 
SneAcuA 

go  ^eAp  A  5-CAC      e  T)A1U  AH 

'S  niop  b'Aicmx)  t)o  'n  ei^e, 

CIA  'co  fUAon  HA  LeACAin  615; 
A]"  cneApOA  cAorh — 

50  m-beic  AH  fte^-p  A^  UGACC  A  5-cop6m, 
l>e  'j\  b--|:oTin  A  beiu  ^eAt  A^  eij^oeACC, 

te  "  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  0  ! 


-pein  •oo'n 
An  |reiT)i^  giiji  uu  An  'bjAtun^iott  65 ; 
-A  mACAipe  nA  IAOC  meAp, 

A  5-cAc  nA  IJRAe-  Ie']A  miVleA-6  upeom, 
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A  damsel  tall  of  stature, 

With  golden  tresses  long  and  low, 
Which — loveliest  sight  in  nature  ! — 

Down  to  the  bright  green  grass  did  flow ; 
And  breast  as  fair, — as  snow  in  air, 

Without  compare  for  beauteous  show, 
Stood  near,  and  sang  me  sweetly, 

"  Come,  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  01" 


Her  eyebrows  dark  and  slender, 

Were  each  bended  like  a  bow ; 
Her  eyes  beamed  love  as  tender 

As  only  poets  feel  and  know ; 
Her  face  where  rose  and  lily 

Were  both  pourtrayed  in  brightest  glow ; 
Her  mien,  so  mild  and  stilly, 

All  made  my  full  heart  overflow. 
A  tale  she  told, — of  that  Prince  bold 

Whose  crown  of  gold  the  Gael  doth  hold. 
I  hearkened  all  delighted 

To  "  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  0  I" 


I  asked  this  lovely  creature 
Was  she  Helen  famed  of  yore : 

(So  like  she  seemed  in  feature) 

Whose  name  will  live  for  evermore- 
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T)6  'n  Aingiji  milif  "Oeijvone, 

O  €MRG-  nu^  clAnn  thpieac  rnoji, 
tlo  'n  toeAn  X)A  n- 

Ai|i  CAij*e  §eAn  ctnn 
Melpomene,  —  Cassandra  feirh, 

1TltJi|Ainrj,  ITIei-ob,  no  'n  Ain^i^  65 
'S  ^tjji  binne  tiom  t>o  I!)|AIAU]IA, 

Tl  A  "  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  OT 


t)Am  An 

inne, 

t)-ceAnT^ym  tn t 
T)o  cuin  50  CAorh  An 
CIA  pie  ctJ  1/e  Vi-eipeAcu 

A  n-^leifie  501!,  nA  m-b|Atiin5iol1  65, 
1TV  Aimm-p  ni  leip  x>uiu; 
-An  -peA-6  An  tfiem  x>o 

An  rnAi§x)en 

e  ]?A'OA  A  b-pemn  ^A  JtA-pAil:)  bnom  ! 
cnuiu  50  5~cloifpn  ^IAO-OAC  yeAfOA, 
"Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  OP 


CIA 

HA  ceA*ocA 
*Oo  bAtbAi-o  An  n- 

'5  X)0  cuiAeA-6  Ai    -cteii  AA  eAbAt>  toin 
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Or  Deirdre,  meekest,  fairest, 

"Whom  Uisneach's  sons  wrought  direful  woe—- 
Or Cearnuit,  richest,  rarest, 

Who  first  made  mills  on  water  go — 
Or  Meadhbh  the  young, — of  ringlets  long, 

So  sweet  her  song  along  did  flow, 
Her  song  so  rich  and  charming, 

Of  "  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  O  !" 


And  thus  in  tones  unbroken, 

While  sweet  music  filled  her  eye, 
In  accents  blandly  spoken, 

The  damsel  warbled  this  reply — 
Albeit  I  know  and  blame  not 

Your  marvellous  poetic  lore, 
You  know  my  ancient  name  not, 

Though  once  renowned  from  shore  to  shore; 
I  am  Inis  famed, — of  Heroes  named, 

Forsaken,  lost  in  pain  and  woe, 
But  waiting  for  a  chorus, 

To  "  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  0 !" 


They  died  in  war  for  ages, 

The  brave  sons  of  Art  and  Eoghan  ; 
Mute  are  our  bards  and  sages, 

And  oh  !  our  priests  are  sad  and  lone. 
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CA1f01ol  -00  'n  b-flA1C  6ACCAC, 

go  h-€hfie  CAbAjAUAi^  f  eAfOA  copom, 

'S  flUACJTAlX)  ptI1C  ATI  beAtttA 

l,e  CCAUA  pteA]A  CAJA  CAtAiu  f  6f  , 
'S  Af  feApArhtnl,  jreAf  -OAC,  —  f  cnVb,  f  AOJA-OA, 
CtAntiA  5AO-6^  5<vn  ceA-p  A^  61 

?S  50  CAOin  X)A  -ppjIGA^At)  Afl  UeAt)A, 

"  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  0  !" 


c^ome 


•oeAn^ATnAoit)  •peA-p'OA 
"oeipe  nA  ^-coillue  A]A 
tli'1  cyiAcu  AJA  Chitt  CliAi'p  nA  A 

'S  ni  bAin^eAjA  A  ctin^-f-  50  b]iAc  ! 
An  AIC  ijx>  'TIA  ^-cotiintnjeAc  An  *OiA-beAn, 

ptJAin  5Ai|im  Y  men:>ijA  CAJA  mnA, 
t)hi-6eAc  lAjVlAi-oe  J  A^  cApntun^  CA|\  comn  Ann, 
'S  An  u-Aippionn  binn  *OA  pA*6. 


*  Kilcash,  a  small  country  village  situated  about  six  miles  east  of 
the  town  of  Clonmel,  at  the  foot  of  Sliabh  nn  m-ban  mountain,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  Butler  family,  and  a  place  of  note 
in  its  time.  The  only  vestiges  now  remaining  to  attract  the  traveller's 
attention  are  the  walls  of  the  castle. 

"This  venerable  mansion,  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  a 
branch  of  the  Butler  family,  and  attractive  theme  of  travellers  and 
tourists,  was  finally  prostrated  in  the  year  1800,  and  the  materials  sold 
for  a  trifling  consideration  to  a  Mr.  James  Power,  a  merchant  of 
Carrick-on-Suir,  by  (the  then)  Lord  Ormonde,  father  to  the  present 
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But  Charles,  despising  danger, 

Will  soon  ascend  green  Eire's  throne, 
And  drive  the  Saxon  stranger 

Afar  from  hence  to  seek  his  own. 
Then,  full  of  soul, — and  freed  from  dole, 

Without  control  the  wine  shall  flow  ', 
And  we  shall  sing  in  chorus, 

"  Come,  Leather  away  with  the  Wattle,  O  !" 


A  LAMENT  FOE  KILCASH. 


Oh,  sorrow  the  saddest  and  sorest ! 

Kilcash's  attractions  are  fled — 
Felled  lie  the  high  trees  of  its  forest, 

And  its  bells  hang  silent  and  dead. 
There  dwelt  the  fair  Lady,  the  Vaunted, 

Who  spread  through  the  island  her  fame, 
There  the  Mass  and  the  Vespers  were  chanted, 

And  thither  the  proud  Earls  came  ! 

representative  of  that  noble  family." — See  Lynch's  grand  edition  of 
Castlchaven's  Memoirs,  p.  23,  note.*  Dublin  :  1815. 

The  song  is  probably  the  composition  of  a  student  named  Lane, 
•whom  Lady  Iveagh  educated  at  her  own  expense  for  the  priesthood, 
and  from  whose  per  another  song  will  be  found  in  Hardimaii's  "  Irish 
Minstrelsy,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  267. 

t -Cling,  death-bell,  or  knell. 

J  larlaidhe,  Earls.  To  escape  ' '  the  machinations  of  Shaftesbury  and 
the  party  who  wished  to  excite  another  persecution  against  the 
Catholics  of  England,  by  the  fabrication  of  Popish  plots,  pretended. 
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1f  e  mo  cjieAc-fA-OA  !  'f  mo  t6d 

"Oo  geAUAi-oe  bneAgA  neAUA  Afi  bAfi  ! 

An  wd.W7Z/i&e  j^eAnuA  ^AOI  fAorAji, 
'S  5  An  f  op^'  A]A  Aon  cAob  *oo  'n 

An  Chtiifiu  bpe-AgA  A  ple-ac  An  b|AAon  x>i, 

'S  An  gAfyiA-O  f  61TT1  50  ctAU, 

'S  An  teAtoAp  no  mA|\b  TDO  leA§cA|\ 
An  u-G-A^bo^*  Y  Lady  'Veaghlf 


Hi  clmnnim  -ptiAim  IACA  nA  561  Ann, 

HA  polAi|i  A^  -oeAnA-6  Aet)i|\  coif  cuAtn  ; 
HA  pu  nA  m-beACA  cum  ^AOUAI^, 

UliAl:)A|A]:Ac  mil  A^uf  cei^\  t)o  'n  c-^ttiAi 
tli't  ceob  binn  mibf  nA  n-eAn  Ann, 

Le  h-AthAnc  An  IAG  "otil/  UAinn, 
HA  'n  cuAicin  A  m-bA|An  nA  n-^eA^  Ann, 

OY  i  cui|\]reAc  An  fAogAb  cum 


nA  puic  -pAoi  nA 
'S  An  ^unA  be  HA  t)-cAo1:>,  '-p  An  bion  ; 
ACAn  pA*o  A  ntiA^p  be  beAn,  Ain 
An  m-bAibe  -puAiyv  Sway  Ann  ^AC  ci]\  ;  — 


conspiracies,  and  meditated  assassinations,  Lord  Castlehaven  came  to 
Ireland,  and  died  at  his  sister's  house  in  Kilcash,  county  of  Tipperary, 
Oct.  11,  1684."— Lynch's  Castlehaven  Memoirs,  p.  26. 

*  Bishop  Butler  of  West-Court,  Callan,  a  man  eminent  for  his  un- 
affected piety,  and  sanctity  of  life. 

t  Lady  Iveagh,  "  Margaret  Bourke,  eldest  daughter  of  William,  Earl 
of  Clauricarde,  first  married  to  Brian  Magennis,  Viscount  Iveagh  ;  and 
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I  am  worn  by  anguish  unspoken 

As  I  gaze  on  its  glories  defaced, 
Its  beautiful  gates  lying  broken, 

Its  gardens  all  desert  and  waste. 
Its  courts,  that  in  lightning  and  thunder 

Stood  firm,  are,  alas  !  all  decayed ; 
And  the  Lady  Iveagh  sleepeth  under 

The  sod,  in  the  greenwood  shade. 

No  more  on  a  Summer-day  sunny 

Shall  I  hear  the  thrush  sing  from  his  lair, 
No  more  see  the  bee  bearing  honey 

At  noon  through  the  odorous  air. 
Hushed  now  in  the  thicket  so  shady, 

The  dove  hath  forgotten  her  call, 
And  mute  in  the  grave  lies  the  Lady 

Whose  voice  was  the  sweetest  of  all ! 

As  the  deer  from  the  brow  of  the  mountain, 
When  chased  by  the  hunter  and  hound, 

Looks  down  upon  forest  and  fountain, 
And  all  the  green  scenery  round  ; 


secondly  to  the  Hon.  Col.  Thomas  Butler,  of  Kilcash,  county  Tipperary, 
where  she  died  19th  of  July,  1744.  She  was  a  lady  of  great  personal 
charms,  and  a  bright  example  of  every  female  virtue.  Her  piety, 
charity,  and  universal  benevolence,  are  eloquently  described  in  the 
funeral  sermon  preached  after  her  death,  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Hogan,  and  printed  in  Kilkenny." — Hardiman's  "Irish  Minstrelsy," 
vol.  ii.,  p.  417. 

Q 
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An  -pAicce  TSfieAjA  Aoibmn  n 

'S  5  An  fo]^  An  Aon  cAoto  6'ri  c-pn, 
ATI  Phaddock  JnA  Dairy, 
A  m-bitieAc  ATI  eibu  A$  •oeAnA'6  A  f^iu. 


A  CA  ceo  A^  uuiuim  AN  c|\Aol:)A>6  Ann, 

HA  gtAnAn  ]\e  5^11  An,  nA  IA; 
UA  'pmtnt)  A^  ctJicim  o  'n  i"pein  Ann, 

'S  A  ctnx)  tuyge  ^oteiji  A^ 
Hi  't  colt,  ni  't  cuition,  ni  't 

Act)  clocA  '^uf  mAol 
PAI^C  An  ipo^Aoi-p*  ^An  cjiAob  Ann. 

'S  xnmcij;  An  Game  cum  ^A 


ChuAi-6  ppionn-pA  nA  n-^c-ToeAtf 
nun  pe  h-Ain^ijA  nA  mine, 

'-p  -pAn  SpAinn  — 


The  family  of  Magennis,  with  whom  the  subject  of  this  song  wag 
connected,  are  thus  described  by  0' Dubhagain  (O'Dugan),  an  Irish 
topographer  of  the  fourteenth  century  : — 

"  Chief  over  the  noble  dan  Aodh 
Is  the  exalted  and  agreeable  Magennis ; 
They  settled  on  the  fertile  hill; 
They  took  possession  of  all  Ulidia." 

They  were  descended  from  the  famous  warrior  Conall  Cearnach  and  were 
the  head  of  the  Clanna  Eudhraidhe  of  Ulster.    Their  possessions  were  the 
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So  I  on  thy  drear  desolation 

Gaze,  O,  my  Kilcash,  upon  tbee ! 

On  thy  ruin  and  black  devastation, 
So  doleful  and  woful  to  see  ! 

There  is  mist  on  thy  woods  and  thy  meadows ; 

The  sun  appears  shorn  of  his  beams  ; 
Thy  gardens  are  shrouded  in  shadows, 

And  the  beauty  is  gone  from  thy  streams. 
The  hare  has  forsaken  his  cover ; 

The  wild  fowl  is  lost  to  the  lake ; 
Desolation  halh  shadowed  thee  over, 

And  left  thl  3 — all  briar  and  brake ! 

I         // 

And  I  weep  wl  die  I  per  the  sad  story — 
Our  Prince  Las  gone  over  the  main, 

With  a  damsel,  the  pride  and  the  glory 
Not  more  of  Green  Eire  than  Spain. 


baronies  of  Iveagh  and  Lecale,  and  part  of  Mourne,  in  the  county  o». 
Down.  The  last  wife  of  the  celebrated  Hugh,  Earl  of  Tyrone,  was 
Mary  Catherine  Magennis,  of  Iveagh. 

In  1689,  Lord  Iveagh,  husband  of  the  lady  commemorated  in  this 
song,  furnished  King  James  with  two  regiments  of  infantry  and 
dragoons.  After  the  war,  he  entered  the  Austrian  service  with  a  choice 
battalion  of  five  hundred  men — Green  £ook* 

*  Forghaois,  a  rabbit  burrow. 

t  Prionnsa  na  n-Gaoidheal,  Prince  qf  th$  Gael.  Toe  poet  here  alludes 
to  the  exiled  Duke  of  Ormond. 
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An  01  p  ACA  A  ctiAttAcu  *OA  cAome, 

gheibeAc  AI^IO-D  bume  '^u 
-df  i  nA  UO^AC  -peilb  TIA  n-x>Aoine 

TIA  b-p6|A  b  OCX)  ATI  ! 


|\  ITlhtnpe  '-p 

^o  •o-uA^Ai'6  p  YT 
go  m-beic  *'  -pAinci-oe  ^A-OA"  AJ  ^AbAit  cimciott, 

Ceol  beit>brm  Y  ceinue  cnArh  :  — 
go  'o-co^-pA'p  An  bAite-p  Afv  pnnpo|i, 

Citl  ChAif  byieAgA  'ftif  50  h-A^vo, 
'S  50  b|\Ac  no  50  'o-ciocf  At)  An  x>ibonn, 

Hi    AiceA\  i  ' 
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The  Poor  and  the  Helpless  bewail  her; 

The  Cripple,  the  Blind,  and  the  Old ; 
She  never  stood  forth  as  their  jailer, 

But  gave  them  her  silver  and  gold. 

O,  GOD  !  I  beseech  thee  to  send  her 

Home  here  to  the  land  of  her  birth ! 
We  shall  then  have  rejoicing  and  splendour, 

And  revel  in  plenty  and  mirth. 
And  our  land  shall  be  highly  exalted ; 

And  till  the  dread  dawn  of  that  day 
When  the  race  of  Old  Time  shall  have  halted, 

It  shall  flourish  in  glory  alway ! 
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binn  tisin 

O|A1An  UA 


ATI 


,  CCU. 


c  *OA  jiAbAf-f  A  "bom  |"ein, 
\]i  binn  bpn  AO^AC  An  bh^ogA ; 
ei-poiocc  te  binn-guu  nA  n-eAn, 

A|\  geA^Aib  coif  Ali>An  :- 
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THE  FAIRY  EATH  OF  BRUFF. 
BY  BRIAN  O'FLAHERTY. 


THIS  song  and  air  take  their  name  from  the  celebrated  fairy  fort 
situated  at  the  town  of  Bruff,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  and  like  many 
others  in  this  collection  would  have  probably  been  lost,  or  left  in  the 
"world  of  spirits,"  had  it  not  fallen  into  our  hands. 

Brian  OTlaherty,  the  author,  was  an  humble  peasant,  a  mason  by 
trade,  and  for  aught  we  know,  he  may  have  been  "master-builder" 
to  his  friends — the  fairies  and  "  good  people  "  of  Bruff. 

He  was  a  native  of  Bruff,  or  its  vicinity,  but  we  cannot  discover 
when  he  lived.  It  appears  he  was  not  numbered  among  the  bards  of 
his  day,  but  was  considered  rather  presumptive  in  assuming  the  name, 
and  for  such  conduct  he  was  cited,  prosecuted,  and  expelled,  at  one  of 
the  Bardic  Sessions  then  held  in  Munster.  However,  Brian  was  not  so 
easily  got  rid  of,  and  in  order  to  gain  favour,  he  mastered  up  all  the 
natural  talent  he  was  possessed  of,  and  composed  the  present  song. 

Bruff  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Camog  (Anglicised  "  The 
Morning  Star"),  and  lies  about  fifteen  miles  from  Limerick.  Tradition 
informs  us  that  the  banks  of  this  river  up  to  the  town  were  formerly 
laid  out  with  beautiful  gardens,  where  all  species  of  plants  and 
trees  peculiar  to  this  country  grew,  and  was  much  admired  for 
being  the  resort  of  birds  of  all  kinds,  from  the  melody  of  whose  notes 
it  gained  the  appellation  of  Einn  (melodious).  At  the  west  side  of  the 
town  there  is  a  little  eminence  called  Lios  (Fort),  and  there  is  also  a 
castle,  or  Itrogha,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  by  the  De 
Lacy  family  shortly  after  the  English  invasion. 


The  birds  carolled  songs  of  delight, 

And  the  flowers  hloomed  bright  on  my  path, 

As  I  stood  all  alone  on  the  height 
Where  rises  BrufFs  old  Fairy  Rath. 
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An  "  t)fieAC  cAi-obpoc"  p\n  11115  ux>  }:AOI 
A^  prince  f  A  n-^Ao-prA  te  -ponn, 

cemn  bb-p  fiAX)Attc  pit  nA  belt, 
UA  teieA    UIAU  on  eA    "oibTDiil  Ann  ! 


flioji  ciAn  "oumn  coi^p  X)iAn  c-f|AtiitA,  nA  -peA 

'TlA]A  rfiiAn  le  p|A  dponn  *ou1  Ann, 
An  cjidu  ujiiAtt  cu^Ainn  An  5|AiAn-trn1if  be 

Jo  •oiAn  '-p  i  'n-eA^-c^tnc  50  lom  ! 
A  ciAb-folu  bjieAg,  niATh^iAc  50  feAjt, 

^5  fAf  tei-p  |\oimpe  Y  nA  t)eAi5; 
"  A  bli)iiAin  -oit !  cpeA-o  e  'n  "oiAn-got,  -po  ^n 

*Oo  ciAp  me  50  h-dejito  6^  mo  cionn  !" 


tli  f^Aoit-peA'o-'pA  p^iom-|Aun  mo 
go  n-innp|A  CA  CAob  -oiom  A-p 

An  cti  Aoibitt-beA^,  cAom-cteA-pAc, 
tTlA]i  tionAi]"  50  tein  me  *oo  t)' 

Ho  'n  u-pu-beAn  cu^  btn"6in-c|i«ip  nA 


T16  'n  DVi]iig'oeAc  te'n  ctAoix)eA5  te 
Cl/Ann  "Uimc  nA 


"  11i  "oiob  me,  CIA  t)ic  liom  *oo 

Ace  pge-beAn  6  'n  t)-u|ieAn-'Lio^  u-o 

*Oo  -p  0^-50  in  T)O  pop-got  A  5-cein, 
'S  A]"  uemn  liom  uu  U^AOCUA  A^  neA^c  5 
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Before  me,  unstirred  by  the  "wind, 
That  beautiful  lake  lay  outspread, 

Whose  waters  give  sight  to  the  Blind, 
And  would  almost  awaken  the  Dead  I 


As  I  gazed  on  the  silvery  stream, 

So  \o\  ed  by  the  heroes  of  old, 
There  niared  me,  as  though  in  a  dream, 

A  maiden  with  tresses  of  gold. 
I  wept,  but  she  smilingly  said — 

"  Whence,  Brian,  my  dearest,  those  tears  ?" 
And  the  words  of  the  gentle-soul  ed  maid 

Seemed  to  pierce  through  my  bosom  like  spears- 


"0,  rather/'  I  cried,  "lovely  One, 

Tell  me  who  you  are,  and  from  whom  ! 
Are  you  Aoibhill,  and  come  here  alone 

To  sadden  -my  spirit  with  gloom  ? 
Or  she  who  brought  legions  to  Troy, 

When  the  Grecians  crossed  over  the  wave  ? 
Or  the  dame  that  was  doomed  to  destroy 

The  children  of  Uisnigh  the  brave  ?" 

"  I  am  none  of  all  three,"  she  replied, 

"  But  a  fairy  from  yonder  green  mound — 

Who  heard  how  you  sorrowed  and  sighed 
As  you  strayed  o'er  this  elf-haunted  ground. 
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,AC  innum  !  PAI$  clomeArh  'HA  m-bei-6 
A$  fiAinnce  Aifi  cAoit-eAc  50  feAn^  ; 

1b  UimCloVl  5  AC  CplOC  'nA  b-fAjgAlfl  Jj 

go  n-innp-ji  x>o  f56At  -ooib  5An  CATTI 


A 

'S  x>'ei]A5iof  *oo  1eim  A|i  mo  borm  ; 
T)'innpo'p  ^\\  uemn  cth-p  mo  fgett, 

IIAC  lei^ionn  t>Am 
mo  cpoi'De  -pui^le  leAn, 
tim  -puit  c^eAn  A'p  mo  ceAnn  ; 
1Tlo  CAOin--oi      *OA 

0 


<<\5  An  min-u--p]itiiu  ntiAi|i  bim-p  "Liom 

/A|i  binn  bpn  AOJIAC  ATI  bh^ogA; 
^5  pnAoineAm  A-JI  gniomA^AUAib  AH  u- 

An  lOfbAijAup  A]I  5nAol>°1^  A5  neA|AC  ^Ai 
UA  Fleet  nA  -o-cp  pijce  50  u|A6An, 

JS  An  SciobA]iu  -pAn  SeAmti|"  'HA  ceAnn  ;* 
-OA  UonA*6  -pAoi  ]Aeim, 
Y  -peAcc  ^-ceA-o  Ann 


Ceann,  head,  chief,  captain,  leader,  James,  the  Cheralier  de  St.  George. 
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And  now  gird  around  you  your  sword, 
And  spring  on  your  swift-footed  steed — 

And  call  on  the  Gael,  serf  and  lord, 
And  Eire's  green  land  shall  be  freed !" 

So  spake  she  in  musical  tones, 

And  I  started  as  wakened  from  sleep, 
I  told  her  the  cause  of  my  groans, 

And  the  anguish  that  forced  me  to  weep- 
Why  my  eyes  were  thus  blinded  with  tears, 

And  my  bosom  tormented  with  pains, 
Why  my  heart  had  been  breaking  for  years, 

And  the  blood  growing  cold  in  my  veins. 

She  vanished  on  hearing  my  tale, 

But  at  evening  I  often  roam  still 
To  lament  the  sad  fate  of  the  Gael, 

And  to  weep  upon  BrufFs  Fairy  Hill. 
O !  may  we  soon  see  the  three  Kings,* 

And  JAMES,  above  all,  in  this  land  I 
May  the  winds  on  their  favoring  wings 

Waft  swiftly  their  fleet  to  our  strand ! 


*  The  King  of  Ireland,  England,  and  Scotland. 
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m  neitt. 


-Anoip  6  cAjAlxvo,  A  b-ppioptin    A^-D   me,   A  n- 


'S  50  fiAcurm  -00  -puAijA,  TTIAJI  A  ft-pul  mo  g^A'6  ^eAt,  'p  50 

b-po^pin  i  ; 
*Oo  buAilpn  mo  tAim  "oeA-p  A1^\  A  bjAAjATO,  no 

coimin  cAoil, 
Af  e  '"otibAiiAu  CAIC  bom,  <(  geA^At)  HAi|\e, 

*oiom  !" 


Tli  cot^At)  "oioc,  A  -pcoi|A  mo  cfioitie,  mA|\  if  ci3  b|ieoi§  me 
YAOIJI, 
-pAigeAt)  Am  cjAo-me,  HA  leijifpo^  t)iom,  50  bpAu  yve 


m 
T)A  m-beiu  AH  CViu|iu  HA  fuge,  '-p  me  te  CJIOCA  cftfot),  * 

mo  cuip  "DA  p1ei*6, 
te  coyiAt)  ctoi-oim,  -oo  bAmpn  X)iob  cu,  A  CliAic  tli 


1p  inue  ci-oceA]!,  An  At,Athin,  HAJA  cAineA-6 

'HA  b-^ut  Sl^^^S  ^  cinn  nA  lubA  bui-oe  lei,  A^  -pAp  50 


A  pib,  ip  f  wgue  A  com,  '-p  A  cnAtfiA  50  lei|i, 
b--put  Ap  -pu-o  pop,  50  bAj\fi  A  c^oige,  nil  c 
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KATE  NI  NEILL. 


Now  that,  In  prison,  and  all  forsaken,  my  fate  I  rue, 
Fain  would  I  seek  her,  my  own  true-love,  and  wed  her 

too, 
Around  her  white  waist  I'd  press  my  arm  with  pleasure 

new, 
But  still  she  tells — "  0,  leave  me  !  leave  me !  you  shame 

me,  you !" 


No,  no,  my  darling,  I'll  never  shame  you ;  but  all  night  long 
You  wound  my  bosom  !     I'm  grown  most  feeble — I  once 

so  strong ! 
Gome  good  or  evil,  come  Death  or  Life,  or  come  Eight  or 

Wrong, 
Sweet  Kate  Ni  Neill,  love,  I'd  choose  you  only  among  the 

throng. 


Your  lovely  features,  0,  glorious  creature,  attract  all  eyes  ! 
Your  golden  tresses  flow  brightly  downward  in  dazzling 

guise ; 
Your  neck  so  snow-white,  your  waist  so  slender,  your 

features  fair, 
Exalt  you  over  all  mortal  maidens  beyond  compare  ! 
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UA  utnte  ^rriorhAjicA  '^Am  te  n-mpnc  ofiu,  A  f  eim-beA11 


f5]AiobcA,  bAriA  cAol,  if  leiyi  'f 
T)o  -ptucfA  J?ee^  AIJA  -puit)  An  cige,  50  meA|\ 

o  cinn,    0    -cueAt)A  ceAX>  txxoc  cum 


beic  -oeAf   t)A  "O-CA^AC  cugAtirp  A,  ni  beit)inn  f  AfDA 

lei, 

nA  ton^  A  ^-ceA^u  'f  A  ^-cunuAf,  \  A  -fAgAil  te 

beib  ; 

,  AH  SpAirm  \  An 


50  m'p  eA|\-p  bomf  A  beiu  Aifi  teAbA'o  cluni  IOAU  A 
Tli 


cugATTi   ci3  ^ATI    bA  ^An  -puinc, 
t)o  pubAt]?Ainn  mAix)ion  <O|At36'OA, 

e  rno  C^GAC  50  'oubAc  ^An  me  '511^  cu,  A  bt,AC  HA 
5-c|\Aob ! 
5--CAipoit  ITlumAr,  \  ^Ati  -oo  leAbAt)  fumti,  ACU  CtA|i 
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O  !  beauteous    damsel,    the   light   and   lustre   of   Eire's 

land, 

Yours  is  the  ready,  the  quick  yet  steady,  the  writer's  hand ! 
Yours  is  the  light  foot,  the  bounding  figure  for  saraband, 

yours  the  voice  that  nor  king  nor  hero  could  e'er 

withstand. 


To  all  the  lasses  I  have  met  with  my  heart  was  steel, 

No  wealth,  nor  honour,  could  ever  tempt  me  to  them  to 

kneel, 
Not  all  Portumna,  not  Spain  or  Hellas,  could  make  me 

feel 
One  moment  faithless  to  you,  my  darling,  sweet  Kate 

NiNeill! 


O!  were  you  landless,  and  owned  not  even  one  blade  of 

grass, 

All  other  damsels,  the  dead  or  living,  you'd  still  surpass ! 
O,  woe  and  sorrow  !  how  sadly  fare  I !  alas  !  alas  ! 
Without  my  Kate,  without  friends  or  money,  without  a 

glaps ! 
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tiois 


Not  too  Jr  U  -1  rn*  J    v.  ^  ,fr^s- 

5ZOZO.     fc^jjj^t^^ 


H-g^— |-g_J    6    I     ^^— j-j 


Dim. 


t-gH-fy 


^  '   <J 

VJl/ 


I 


An  |ieim  T)O  cii^  me  -pein  6  n-'oe  50  'mug, 
An    imiolt  yleib   'tnuic   50   h-imolluA,    eA-oupotn,  TTIA]< 


'S  ^An  t)o  g 


CIA 
AHI 


m|A  An 
,  ACC  mo  tlo 


*  We  present  the  reader  with  two  different  settings  of  this  air,  for 
from  their  extraordinary  beauty  we  could  not  justly  omit  either.     Itois 
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257 


BLACK-HAIRED  FAIR  ROSE. 


-     fe^ 

-^fr-ar^^j^n* 


/Ts 


Since  last  night's  star,  afar,  afar  Heaven  saw  my  speed, 

I  seem'd  to  fly  o'er  mountains  high,  on  magic  steed, 

I  dashed  through  Erne  : — the  world  may  learn  the  cause 

from  Love  ; 
For,  light  or  sun  shone  on  me  none,  but  Eoisin  Dubh  ! 

Gheal  Dubh  (Black-haired  Fair  Bose),  sometimes  written  Roisin  Dubh 
(Dark-haired  little  Rose),  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  these  names  by  which 
Ireland  is  known  in  the  language  of  allegory. 
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50  x)-ci  An  u-AonAc  IDA  ceijionn  cu  A^  •oiot  -oo  feme, 

1Tlu  ceigin,  nA  pAn  "oeAnAc  pAn  omce  Amtnc  ? 

t)ioc  butuATo  A|\  -oo  "ooinpe  '-p  mon-gtAip  cip, 

TI6  A-p  bAogAt  t)uiu  An  ciei|\ioc,  An  An  Uoip  ^VieAt  *Oub  ! 


A  Tloipn  HA  bioc  bnon  o]iu,  nA  cA-p  Anoip, 
UA  TDO  pAn'Oun  o  phApA  nA  tlorhA  A^AX)  ; 
UA  nA  bpAicne  ueAcu  CAN  fAile,  Y  A^  uniAtt  cAfi  mun 
S  ni  ceitpiop  pon  SpAinneAc  An  mo  Roip 


T7A  ^jAAt)  '^Am  Am 

5pAt)  cnAToue  ! 

5nAt)  "o'-pA^  me  ^An  -plAince  ! 

'S  50  bnAc,  bnau,  ni  "L  Aon  pAgAil  A^Atn  An  mo 


*Oo  -piijl:)AtpAinn-pi  An 

1TlAn  fuil  50  b-pA^Ainn  nt3n  one,  no  pAinu  te  cion  ; 

-A  cn^ob-cuncA,  ctngceAn  x)umne,  50  b-jrtnt  gnA'b 

•OAm  ; 
'S  gun  b'l  pLiJn-pgoiu  nA  m-bAn  mumce,  mo  tloip 

t)ub! 


bei"6  An  -pAin^e  nA  cmtue  -oeAn^A,  Jp  An  ppei|A  nA  ptnt, 
beix>  An  pAogAl  nA  CO^A-O  cjAoi-oeAn^  A^  -ontum  nA  ^-cnoc, 
bei-6  ^AC  ^beAnn  pteibe  An  ftnx)  dnionn,  'p  momce  A|\ 


put  A  n-eA^pAit)  mo  Koip  5n^^  X)ub  ! 
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My   friends  !    my   prayers  for  marts  and  fairs  are  these 

alone — 
That  buyers  haste  home  ere  evening  come,  and  sun  be 

gone; 
For,  doors,  bolts,  all,  will  yield  and  fall,  where  picklocks 

move — 
And  faith  the  Clerk  may  seize  i'  the  dark,  my  Roisin 

Dubh  ! 

Q,  Roisin  mine !  droop  not  nor  pine,  look  not  so  dull ! 
The  Pope  from  Rome  hath  sent  thee  home  a  pardon  fulH 
The  priests  are  near :  O !  never  fear  !  from  Heaven  above 
They  come  to  thee — they  come  to  free  my  Roisin  Dubh  ! 

Thee  have  I  loved — for  thee  have  roved  o'er  land  and  sea ! 
My  heart  was  sore  ; — it  evermore  beat  but  for  thee. 
I  could  bat  weep — I  could  not  sleep — I  could  not  move ; 
For,  night  and  day,  I  dreamt  alway  of  Roisin  Dubh  I 

Through  Munster's  lands,  by  shores  and  strands,  far  could 

I  roam, 

If  I  might  get  my  loved  one  yet,  and  bring  her  home. 
O,  sweetest  flower,  that  blooms  in  bower,  or  dell,  or  grove, 
Thou  lovest  me,  and  I  love  thee,  my  Roisin  Dubh  ! 

The  sea  shall  burn,  the  earth  shall  mourn — the  skies  rain 

blood — 

The  world  shall  rise  in  dread  surprise  and  warful  mood — 
And  hill  and  lake  in  Eire  shake,  and  hawk  turn  dove — 
Ere  you  shall  pine,  ere  you  decline,  my  Roisin  Dubh  ! 
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noisin 


-oo  'n  ue  tit)  t)'Afi  b'ei^ion  t>ut  CAJA  fAile  foij\! 
'S  riAc  bocc  t)o  'n   c|AeAti-ctAtiri  t>o  cAiupeA-o  e<xlo*6 


An 


A]i  n-eA^ox)  UAIC,  A  Hoipn 


1f  btJAn  -pmtiAirice  mo  cuoi^e  ofiu  A  fcoi|\,  A  nocc, 
Ax>  "oiu-p  if  c|iom  cAoimm  ^An  f5ic,  ^An  uocc  ! 
Oji  ^Ati  inneAX)  -JAAC  mo  f  Aejit  leAu,  A  bl,Au  TIA  -pub', 
Ace  ]:A]AAOI|A  !  cAim  A  n-X)Aoi|tpe  UAIC,  A  tloipn 


I)A  •oeA'p  imo  •66ic  -peAt)  *oo  bi  mepofOA  te'm  fcoi|iin  pe 
A  t)-ciJif  ru'oi^e  bi  me  fcpoi§  te  ^An  eAfbA'o  Aon  ni-6  ; 
Ace  mo  linc-gtiijic  !  tAimc  Aoip  t)Am,  '-p  "o'eAtoTo  mo  c\\u\t  ! 
'S  Ap  ei^ion  t)Am  cu  upei^ion,  A  Koipn  *Oub  ! 


t)A  "OeAf  "00  cto-6  A|A  ^AC  AOH  CO]A,  A  COfl,  A 

t)A  rhAit  t)o  c6ipi]i  A|A  b6|AX)Aib  ^iAn,  nuA-6,  ^AC  IA,  — 
tic  !  cuimni-o  A  tloipn  A^A  ^AC  mome  -oo  uu^Aip  peni  -OAm, 
*oo  uAeiion  A\  -Aile  A 


•The  original  song  of  Itoisin  Dtibh  is  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  for  the  celebrated  Aodh  Ua  Domhnaill, 
(Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell),  Prince  of  Tircounell.  The  allegorical  allusions 
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LITTLE  BLACK-HAIRED  ROSE. 


O,  bitter  woe,  that  we  must  go,  across  the  sea ! 

O,  grief  of  griefs,  that  Lords  and  Chiefs,  their  homes  must 

flee! 

A  tyrant-band  overruns  the  land,  this  land  so  green, 
And,  though  we  grieve,  we  still  must  leave,  our  Dark 

Roisin  I 

My  darling  Dove,  my  Life,  my  Love,  to  me  so  dear, 
Once  torn  apart  from  you,  my  heart  will  break,  I  fear, 
O,  golden  Flower  of  Beauty's  bower !  O,  radiant  Queen ! 
I  mourn  in  bonds ;  my  soul  desponds ;  my  Dark  Roisin  I 

In  hope  and  joy,  while  yet  a  boy,  I  wooed  my  bride  ; 
I  sought  not  pelf;  I  sought  herself,  and  nought  beside, 
But  health  is  flown,  'tis  old  I'm  grown  ',  and  though  I  ween 
My  heart  will  break,  I  must  forsake  my  Dark  Roisin  ! 

The  fairest  Fair  you  ever  were ;  the  peerless  Maid  ; 
For  bards  and  priests  your  daily  feasts  were  richly  laid. 
Amid  my  dole,  on  you  my  soul  still  loves  to  lean, 
Though  I  must  brave  the  stormy  wave,  my  Dark  Roisin  ! 


o  Ireland  under  the  name  of  Roisin,  have  long  been  forgottac,  and  it  is 
now  known  by  the  peasantry  merely  as  a  love  song. 
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Cuirhrnt)  p5p  Ain  ^AC  corhjiAi)  min,  coi|i,  £An  clAom, 
Ctnirmi-o  A  fcoijA  ^titt  leAupA  A  popvo   me  A  "o-utiif  m& 


Ctnrhmo  A  oi^beAn  An  t,eAbAt>  A  cojniigeA'o  <6uiu  phn 
•OAtn, 
TIA  |i6f,  Y  f501£  ^A  m6n-n*iA§,  mo 


HAC  b-^mt  mo  pAipc  teAu  A  6u1  )?AinneAc  HA  n-*ouAl 

m-bui-oe  ! 
T!AC   cu    mo   ^A'D-'pA   *O'A   fa-pail,  T)o'n  A'OAm-ctAinn,   A 

cAoin  ! 
An   IA  'mug  A  n-^niom  nA  jAAi-ocib  m  b--ptiAiiA  cu 


*S  nAc  cpUAi-6  An   CA-p  ^un  cuifieAt)  ^Ain  O|AU,  A  tloipn 


HA  bi-oeAc  bnon  one  A  Tloipn  !  Act)  biot>  At)  cocu, 
UA  t)O  CAi]Yoe  A£  ueAcc  uAn  fAite  ^An  fpA^  A  nocc  ; 
UiocpAt)  A  lAn  X)o  uneib  nA  ShAinne  leo  A  noin, 
'S  bein  A  tloipn  ^An  b|\on   nA  -06015  pn,  Y  5°  'oeo 
aon  ! 


^o  "0-05'  An  CIAAC  An  pn  ceA-o  -ptAn  leAC  A  fuop  mo  ctum, 
Jo  ^-ciocpAt)  An   IA  -pAn  mite  -plAn  teAc,  A  c^oi-oe 


,  CAim  At)  C-fA^OAl      A  fCOin,  A  nitJ 

pt^eA-6  Le  ACA^  Y  tnop-gAn-oAf  ,  An  mo  Uoipin  t)uV>  ! 
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In  years  gone  by,  how  you  and  I  seemed  glad  and  blest ! 
My  wedded  wife,  you  cheered  my  life,  you  warmed  my 

breast ! 

The  fairest  one  the  living  sun  e'er  decked  with  sheen, 
The  brightest  rose  that  buds  or  blows,  is  Dark  Roisin  ! 


My  guiding  Star  of  Hope  you  are,  all  glow  and  grace, 
My  blooming  Love,  my  Spouse  above  all  Adam's  race  ; 
In  deed  or  thought  you  cherish  nought  of  low  or  mean ; 
The  base  alone  can  hate  my  own — my  Dark  Roisin  I 


O,  never  mourn  as  one  forlorn,  but  bide  your  hour ; 
Your  friends  ere  long,  combined  and  strong,  will  prove 

their  power. 

From  distant  Spain  will  sail  a  train  to  change  the  sce^e 
That  makes  you  sad,  for  one  more  glad,  my  Dark  Roisin  ! 


Till  then,  adieu  !  my  Fond  and  Truel  adieu,  till  then ! 
Though  now  you  grieve,  still,  still  believe  we'll  meet  again  ; 
I'll  yet  return,  with  hopes  that  burn,  and  broad-sword 

keen ; 
Fear  not,  nor  think  you  e'er  can  sink,  my  Dark  Roisin  f 
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edrnonn  -An  cVmoic. 


CIA  "h-e  pn 

'HA  b--|:tiit  FAolbAji  AH  A  51116 
mo  t>o|Atn-j'  "ounuA? 

OAtnorin  AH  Chnoic, 
'UA  bAit)ue  piAfi, 
O  fio|A  pubAlfteibce  '-p 
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EDMUND  OF  THE  HILL. 

Am :— "  Edmund  of  the  HilL" 


EDMUND  O'RYAN,  better  known  as  Eamonn  an  Chnoic  (Edmund,  or 
Ned  of  the  Hill),  was  born  at  Shanbohy,  in  the  parish  of  Temple-beg, 
in  the  upper  half  barony  of  Kilnemanagh,  in  Tipperary,  previous  to 
the  wars  of  1690.  His  father,  who  possessed  a  considerable  amounf 
of  property  after  the  confiscations  and  plunders  of  1641,  was  de* 
cended  from  the  valiant  and  warlike  race  of  the  O'Ryans,  of  Kil« 
nelongurty,  many  of  whom  lost  their  lives  and  properties  in  the 
obstinate,  but  ineffectual  struggle  for  independence,  by  the  Earl  of 
Desmond,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  His  mother  was  of  the  ancient 
family  of  the  O'Dwyers,  lords  of  Kilnemanagh.  Edmund  was  intended 
for  the  priesthood ;  but  by  an  affair  in  which  he  took  a  prominent 
part  after  his  return  from  the  Continent,  where  he  had  studied  for  the 
clerical  profession,  he, had  to  relinquish  that  idea.  After  many  strange 
vicissitudes  in  life,  his  body  now  lies  interred  near  Faill  an  Chluigj  in  the 
parish  of  Toem,  in  the  upper  half  barony  of  Kilnemanagh,  near  the 
Hollyford  copper  mine,  and  the  precise  spot  is  marked  on  sheet  45  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey  of  Tipperary,  as  the  grave  of  Eamonn  an  Chnoic. 


"  You,  with  voice  shrill  and  sharp, 

Like  the  high  tones  of  a  harp, 
Why  knock  you  at  my  door  like  a  warning  ?" 

"  I  am  Ned  of  the  Hill, 

I  am  wet,  cold,  and  chill, 
Toiling  o'er  hill  and  vale  since  morning !" — 
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A  CU1-0, 

-p  *6tnu, 

TTlun  A  s-ctnppnn  opu  bemn  -OA  m' 
'S  50  b--puit  pu5X)A|A  50  cm 


'S 


)?AOI  poc, 
'S  5^11  •o^riAcc  A^ATTI  A|A  Aon  ne^c  ; 
1Tlo  feif]ieAc  5<\n  fsu]^ 
1Tlo  b-pAriA-p  5^11  cup, 

AY  ^An  1AX)  A^AtTI  A]A  AOn   C0j\! 
Hl'L  CA^AIX)  A^AtTl, 

1f  "OAinit)  botn  -pAn, 
*Oo  gtAc^Ac  me  moc  nA  -oeAnAc, 
'S  50  s-cAiufeA-o  me  •out, 


HAG  b-f  tnt  mo 


A  cuit  Atuinn  'oeA|> 


"oo  f  uile  I 

50  b-^uit  mo  cpoix)e  -OA  -plAt), 
ITlAjA  t)o  -pnion'icAoi  5^*0, 
t.e  bbAgAin  m6]A  f-AtiA  AS;  cnuc  le<.\u. 
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"  Ah,  my  love,  is  it  you  ? 

"What  on  earth  can  I  do  ? 
My  gown  cannot  yield  you  a  corner. 

Ah !  they'll  soon  find  you  out — 

They'll  shoot  you,  never  doubt, 
And  it's  I  that  will  then  be  a  mourner  !" 


"  Long  I'm  wandering  in  woe, 

In  frost  and  in  snow, 
No  house  can  I  enter  boldly  ; 

My  ploughs  lie  unyoked — 

My  fields  weeds  have  choked — 
And  my  friends  they  look  on  me  coldly  I 

Forsaken  of  all, 

My  heart  is  in  thrall : 
All- withered  lies  my  life's  garland, 

I  must  look  afar 

For  a  brighter  star 
Must  seek  my  home  in  a  far  ia»d  ! 


"  O  !  thou  of  neck  fair, 

And  curling  hair, 
With  blue  eyes  flashing  and  sparkling  ! 

For  a  year  and  more 

Has  my  heart  been  sore, 
And  my  soul  for  thee  been  darkling. 
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1  te 

CeAt>  fine  p  of  teAc, 
1f  eA-ocnom  'f  Af  -oeAf  *oo  pubAlf  Ainn 
go  b-ftnl,  mo  fmAomce  A  beAn, 


n  *oj\yccA! 
A  cumAirm  '-p  A  f* 


)?AOI  coillcib  AS  fpeAtA-6  An  X>|IUCUA! 

1TlA|A  A  b-fASTDAOIT)  An 

*S  ATI  ton  Ain  A  neA*o, 
An  fiAt)  '^up  An  poc  A  buic|Ae  ;— 
1TA  h-emini-oe  bmne, 
Ai|i  geipni-oe  femneA-6, 
S  An  cuAicin  AN  bA^|A  A^V  i3]A-g 


An  bAf  An  A|A  n-soipeA-6, 
A  IAJA  nA  coilte  cub 


bei]i  f^eAtA  tiAirn 
50  n-Ain^in  citnn  An  c--ptJilu, 
CAitteAt>A|A  nA  nei-o  A  n-e 


An  -pneAccA  A]\  q>A  cnoic* 
Am  AC  A]\  feA*6  nA  h-Ci^nn  ! 


*From  this  and  the  p receding  line  it  would  appear  that  the  song  was 
composed  in  the  year  of  the  great  frost,,  1739. 
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O,  could  we  but  both, — 

You  nothing  loth, — 
Escape  to  the  wood  and  forest, 

What  Light  and  Calm, 

"What  healing  balm, 
Should  I  have  for  my  sorrows  sorest ! 

"  My  fond  one  and  dear, 

The  greenwood  is  near, 
And  the  lake  where  the  trout  is  springing — 

You  will  see  the  doe, 

The  deer  and  the  roe, 
And  will  hear  the  sweet  birds  singing, 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush 

In  the  hawthorn  bush, 
And  the  lone  cuckoo  from  his  high  nest, 

And  you  never  need  fear, 

That  Death  would  be  near, 
In  this  bright  scenery  divinest ! 


"  0  !  could  the  sweet  dove, 
The  maiden  of  my  love, 

But  know  how  fettered  is  her  lover ! 
The  snows  all  the  night 
Fell  in  valley  and  on  height, 

Through  our  fated  island  over, 
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T)A  i"nAi|\ioc  "bom  -ptnu, 
50  f eACtHhuin  6  'tnug, 

e  AJA  rmyie  A-O  c-]?eAc<Mric, 
1|»  50  m'-peA-pfi  bom  Atioif, 
A  beiu  b^i-oue  fAn  nitJi|i, 
A  -pAt)  50  Tn-beicfe<\  ^615 


tafce 


" 
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But  ere  the  sun's  rays 
Glance  over  seven  days, 

She  and  I,  as  I  hope,  will  renew  love ; 
And  rather  would  I  be 
Deep  drowned  in  the  sea, 

Than  be  faithless  to  her,  my  true  love  ! 


THE  WALLET  OF  SILK. 

THE  air  here  given  originated  in  the  following  anecdote  : — 

One  of  these  young  men,  better  known  among  the  community  as 
"  poor  scholars,"  whom  a  thirst  for  education,  in  bygone  days,  sent 
from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  the  south,  was  accosted  in  the 
folio  whig  manner,  by  a  young  woman,  perhaps  the  daughter  of  his  host, 
in  reference  to  the  wallet  or  satchel,  in  which  he  carried  his  book. 

«'  An  sioda  ata  ad  wallet, 
An  sioda  ata  ad  wallet, 

An  sioda  ata  ad  wallet  a  "bhuachaill  ? 
An  sioda  ata  ad  wallet, 
An  sioda  ata  ad  wallet, 
No  abMa  do  bldaiseach  mna  uaisle! 

To  which  he  replied : — 

"  Ni  sioda  ata  am  wallet, 
Ni  sioda  ata  am  wallet, 

Ni  sioda  ata  am  wallet  a  gfiiairet 
Ni  sioda  ata  am  wallet, 
Ni  sioda  ata  am  wallet, 

Na  abhla  do  thlaiseach  mna  uaisle!" 

•'  Is  it  silk  that's  in  your  wallet, 
Is  it  silk  that's  in  your  wallet, 

Is  it  silk  that's  in  your  wallet,  my  buachaiD  ? 
Is  it  silk  that's  in  your  wallet, 
Is  it  silk  that's  in  your  wallet, 

Or  apples  for  ladies  to  eat  of  F 

«'  'Tis  not  silk  I  have  in  my  wallet, 
'Tis  not  silk  I  have  in  my  wallet, 

'Tis  not  silk  I  have  in  my  wallet,  my  fair  one  1 
'Tis  not  silk  I  have  in  my  wallet, 
'Tis  not  silk  I  have  in  my  wallet, 

Nor  apples  for  ladies  to  eat  of  1" 
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tnh-dme 


rnhtnunin. 


Moderately 
Slow,  and 
with  great  yv../ 
expression. 


m_L.a 


^ 


•• — ha-« 


§ 


i^£WWW-P 


F^- 

^H— HW- 


tat 


ty     >^v«--«t-  -d — «i- 


^        '       ' 


A  rhijinnin,  Y  A  "Ithbin  CA  ^-cuAob-folc, 
cturhin  leAu  mAp  "oo  pubtAtnAoi-p  AJA  '6|AUicuini>6e  AH 


TIA  n-AbAlL  5-cubA|iuA,   TIA  g-cno  bui'oe,  'f  nA 

g-CAO|AA'6, 

*Oo  pAi^u-p  niojt  'oujtuAi^eA]",  ce  •oti'bAc  uAoitn  A*O  u-eitiorh  ! 
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MY  DARLING  MARY. 


TMS  beautiful  love-song  is  the  composition  of  one  of  the  humbler  rank 
of  the  peasantry,  and  breathes,  like  all  other  poems  of  the  same  class, 
the  most  intense  feeling  of  deep  affection,  and  burning  tenderness  of 
expression. 

To  show  with  what  fidelity  Mangan  has  adhered  to  the  original,  wo 
need  only  refer  our  readers  to  the  following  literal  translation  of  the  first 
stanza : — 


O,  my  darling  Mary- my  fair  one  of  the  ringlets, 
Do  jou  remember  how  we  together  trod  the  dew  on  the  green  grass ; 
Blossom  of  the  sweet-scented  apple-tree — the  golden  nuts — and  berries  ; 
Your  affection  never  deserted  me— tho'  in  sadness  you  have  left  me. 


0,  ringletted  young  maiden !  O,  my  own  darling  Mary! 

We've  trod  the  dew  together  in  the  fields  green  and  airy, 

0 !  blossom  of  the  apple-tree  !  my  heart's  fount  of  glad- 
ness ! 

I  always  loved  you  fondly,  though  you  have  left  me  now 
in  sadness. 

s 
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A  51i<v6  x>il  Y  A  fitnnin,  CAJA  cAoib  bom  oi-6ce 

riu.Ai|A  lAngpeAt)  mo  mtnncijA  50  m-bei"6eAm  A£  cAinc  te 

nA  ceile  ; 

ttto  IAITI  Afi  *oo  ctnmin,  A^  •oeimnuijA'6  mo  f^eit  t)uic, 
'S  ^ufi  b'e  x>o  gjAAX),  A  mAig-oeAn, 
T)e  "oiom  ! 


mo 


,  Y  ceite  eite  -OA  IttA-o  tei, 
1"   i     mo 


T)A  m-beiu  A  -pof  A^  mo  X)eApt)|iACAi^  mo 

buA1]A1Oltl, 

T)A  m-beic  A    rio     (-OA|\ 


THo  ceA-o-feA^c  Am 
'S 


^  cAilin  bpeAg  UA-pAit,  —  UAi^neAf  mo 
A  cutbtn-oenA  ^-COCATI  Y  A  gpi&nAti  bAn  e-i]Aionn  ; 
t)o  finin  cu  mo  'oiogbAit, 
t)o  b'Ail  Uom  -oo 
cu. 

T)A  m-beit)irin-p  Am  lAf^Ai^e  fiA|t  A  m-beinr,  6 

'S  1Tldi|ie  tiA  n-^eAl  m-bpAgA-o  nA  b^A-OAn  &\\  loc  ei|ine; 

Y  Af  Tn^^'otlA^  'oo 
Ann  mo 


'5  Am, 


A  m-bei'6itiri-'pi  Am  IACA 
'S  JAA'OA^C  A-JA  TIA  ptAicif  (oYotin  m'AriAm  "oo 
T)o  CAbApjrAirm  An  Aingip  A  bAite  *OA  b-):eA>o-]:Ainn, 
'S  Ui^pn  -DA  h-AUAi|\  A  beic  f  eAtAX)  t)A  ti-eiiiom  ! 
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My  purest  love,  my  true  love,  coine  some  night  to  me 

kindly, 

We  both  will  talk  together  of  the  love  I  gave  you  blindly, 
With  my  arm  around  your  slender  waist,  I'll  tell  how  you 

won  me, 
And  how  'twas  you,  my  Mary,  shut  Heaven's  gates  upon  me. 

0  !  if  my  brother  knew  but  of  my  woe  and  my  sorrow, 
A    bitter   heart   he'd   have   through    many   a   day   and 

morrow ; 

O !  none  of  Eire's  maidens  do  I  prize  like  to  you,  love, 
And  yet  you  now  forsake  me,  though  I  thought  you  my 

true  love ! 

O,  loveliest  of  damsels,  the  sad  truth  must  be  spoken, 
But,  maid  of  golden   tresses,   my   sore   heart   you  have 

broken ; 

My  suffering  is  grievous,  but  I  fain  must  endure  it, 
My  wound  it  is  a  deep  one,  but  you  will  not  care  it. 

O  !  were  I  in  Beinn-Eidir,  a  fisher  skilled  and  wary, 
And  you  down  in  Lough  Erin,  a  salmon,  O  my  Mary, 
I'd  rise  up  in  the  night-time,  and  haste  to  its  waters, 
And  I'd  catch  you  in  my  net,  before  all  Eire's  daughters ! 

Or  if  I  were  a  wild  duck,  and  the  heath  hills  before  me, 
And  Heaven  in  its  glory  so  blue  shining  o'er  me, 
I'd  bring  you  home,  my  fair  one,  and  this  I  tell  you  plainly, 
That  if  your  father  sought  you,  he  should  long  seek  you 
vainly  ! 
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T)A  m-bei-6inn-p  A  turmAin  ITIAJA  ceAtin  Aft  An  TI-^AIVOA, 
'S  ceAt>  A$Am  o'n  b-FpAnncAC  mo  ton^  X)o  c«|t  CAJI 
Chui^  rriile  puncA  -OA  m'pu  pn  ^AC  IA  me 
If  i  TTUijAe  mo  tio§A-fA,  \  -oo  bponnj?Aiti  mo  f  CAC  t)i. 


f  U1$e  A     )UACAl  5«Air  A|\  t)0 

-OA  m-buAibp  bit)'  AJI  tUA|iAif5  mo  •6iAn-§|iA'6, 
t)o  bi-6-p  -OA  ttJA-6  bom  o  bitieaf  Am  teAnb-bAti, 
'S  bA  bmne  bom  HAOI  nu<Mpe  i  HA  CUAC  'f  TIA  omrAin 


~l*  •    o  '  I     I       M     1 — FT 


"^b=$ 


SH3t 


3 
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O,  were  I  in  London,  a  naval  commander, 
And  France  gave  me  charters  o'er  ocean  to  wander, 
'Tis  hundreds  of  thousands  of  guineas  I'd  squander 
On  Mary,  my  darling !  no  queen  should  be  grander. 

Up,  boy !     Mount  your  steed  !     'Tis  a  bright  eve  and  airy, 
And  each  road  you  travel  inquire  for  my  Mary ! 
She  loved  me  while  yet  but  a  child  like  a  fairy — 
That  sweet  one  whose  tones  shame  the  thrush  and  canary. 


THE  BROWN  LITTLE  MALLET. 

THE  epith-3:!  Smachdaoin  Cron  (Brown  Little  Mallet)  was  applied  to  a 
•tout  description  of  tobacco,  smuggled  into  Ireland  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  in  which  an  extensive  traffic  was  carried  on  in 
Minister.  There  are  many  songs  to  this  air  current  among  the  peasantry; 
but  we  believe  the  following  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  earliest  known 
specimen  : — 

•'  Eirghidh  ad  shuighe  a  chattin  t 
Cuir  sios  potataoi  'sfeoil  1 
Sud  e  nois  an  garraidhe, 
Eabaire  an  Smachdaoin  Chroin. 

"  Oro,  ro,  mo  Smachdaoin ! 
Caradh  mo  chroide,  mo  Smachdaoin  I 
Oro,  ro,  mo  Smachdaoin  ! 
0,  mo  Smachdaom  Cron  !" 

"  Arise !  get  up  my  girl ! 
Boil  potatoes  and  meat 
Here  conies  up  the  garden 
The  lad  with  the  Smachteen  Cron. 

"  Oro,  ro,  my  Smachteen 
Love  of  iny  soul,  my  Smachteen  ( 
Oro,  ro,  my  Smachteen '. 
0  my  Smachteen  Cron  !" 
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THE    WANDERING    EXILE. 

BY  MAURICE   GRIFFIN. 
AIR  :— "  Soft  Deal  Board." 


THERE  are  several  songs  to  this  air,  but  we  have  selected  this  Jacobite 
effusi  >n  of  Maurice  Griffin,  for  the  present  occasion.  The  original  words 
•will  be  found  in  .Sardinian's  "  Irish  Minstrelsy,"  vol.  i.,  p.  238,  with  a, 
translation  by  Thomas  Furlong. 

The  original  version  of  "  Clar  Bog  Deal"  (Soft  Deal  Board)  is  better 
known  under  the  title  of  "  Caisioll  Mumhan"  (Cashel  of  Mimster),  and 
may  with  justice  be  attributed  to  the  .Rev.  "Wm.  English.  The  reverend 
vrriter,  before  taking  the  Augustinian  habit,  was  the  author  of  many 
beautiful  compositions ;  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  celebrated 
"  Cois  na  Briyhide,"  "  By  the  Bride's  Silvery  Waters,"  of  which  the 
following  is  the  opening  stanza  : — 

"  Cois  na  Brighde  seal  do  bhiosa  go  sncrach  samh, 
Ag  dearca  sios  air  aingir  chaoin  an  urladh  bhlath ; 
Ba  ghile  a  pib  na  sneachta  air  craoibh  's  na  drucht  air  ban, 
'S  ni  coigcrioch  uie  acht  buachaill  brioghmhar  o  Dhun  na  m-bad," 


"  By  the  Brighid  awhile  I  dwelt,  merry  and  gay, 
Glancing  down  on  the  mild  maiden,  of  the  bea 


beaming  eye ; 

Whose  neck  is  whiter  than  snow  on  trees,  or  dew  on  lea, 
And  I  am  not  a  stranger,  but  a  brave  youth,  from  Dun  of  the  boats." 

We  cannot  tell  what  place  is  meant  by  Dun  na  m-bad,  which  the 
writer  states  is  his  birthplace,  unless  it  be  Dungarvan,  in  the  county  of 
"Waterford,  a  place  celebrated  for  its  fishing-boats. 


Methinks  Earth  reels  and  rocks,  and  feels  towns  fall  and 

towers, 

The  gloomy  sky  looks  heavy  on  high,  and  blackly  lowers., 
The  wailing  of  maids,  the  hourly  raids  that  waste  the  land, 
Would  seem  to  say  that  the  Judgment  Day  is  nigh  at 

hand. 
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1p  4  *oeip  -An  cuin^e  CAUA  ctht,  YAri  SpAinneAc 
'SAn  beAti-fA  x>'tiTfil,Ai>6  ceAcc  ^An   cthn-pe,  A  b-pAij\c 
IAOC  ; 


go  ^-cAiupt)  cumtAcc  rjArhAit)  A|\  n-t)iJicce,  Aip  -pAn  1e 
! 


Jo  n-^eAtlAit)  put)  50  uApAit)  0611511  Ath  bA|vc,  Y  IAOC; 

*oo  'n  p|Monn-pA  ceAnriAip  •OUCCAI^  CAi-p'oe  Chem, 
pAX)A  cnuic  1e  neApc  AH  cfutnji  cum  CGACC  A  peim, 


1-p  -peA-p  6  •o'iompAi'6  AH  Ain^i^  tonri|iAi'6,  tA 

50  ceAfic  te  tAOipeAc  tAfAip    lormyvAic,  A  b-pAi|ic 


Jo   b--peA]ApA|i   "oliJic-ceAc,  C^GA^AC,   c|\upAC,   CAin- 

c^eAn, 
*Oo  CAiupopt)ui-|i5ot)]AeAUAin  61  on  TICACA^ 


ceAlUvo  Y  w]\v  ^An  -pmAcc  Ann  -put), 


t)eit)  -j\e<\cc  nA  •O-UJAIUC  THAJA  IGA^A  AJA  'O-utnp  A^  PAPA  *Oe; 
t}eix>   ceAjAu  Y  cum-pe  bleAcumAjA  btJiVOAC,  t)o 


S  A]A  "  SCA^AC   SiubAiV   5<xn    ceAt)   t>o    'n   m-bjiMit),  -50 
A  |\eim. 
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On  the  battle-plain  blood  runs  like  rain :  the  Spaniard 

brave 

And  she  who  comes  to  free  our  homes  o'er  Ocean's  wave, 
Have  sworn  they  will  fight  for  Truth  and  Eight, — fight 

evermore 
Till  they  drive  afar  the  hounds  of  War  from  Banba's  shore^ 

Be  of  cheer,  my  friend  ;  we  never  will  bend !    Our  barques 

and  troops 
Will  muster  in  pride;  and  Woe  betide  the  heart  that 

droops  ! 

Our  swords  we  draw  for  our  King  and  Law,  nor  we  alone — 
Three  Princes  he  hath  to  clear  his  path,  and  rear  his 

throne ! 


Since  the  Maiden  bright,  unmatched  in  might,  joined 

Louis  of  France, 
We  have  sworn  to  stand,  a  marshalled  band,  with  gun 

and  lance, 

On  the  battle-ground,  and  fight  till  crowned  with  victory — 
Yea,  till  we  chase  the  Sassenach  race  across  the  sea  ! 


From  tyrannous  men  our  temples  then,  all  free  shall  rise — 
And  the  Pope  of  God  will  bless  our  sod,  and  still  oar  sighs. 
And  Right  and  Might  rule  day  and  night  in  Eire's  isle — 
And  we  shall  sing  to  our  exiled  King  glad  hymns  the 
while ! 
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t)A  f  eAj^AifA  f  ubAc  A<5  cAttCAin  cunt  An  *OAim,  te 
A  m-bAituib  TPuTTiAn  50   mAipoc,  mtnnue,  ^AijtoeAC, 
SAC  iD^A^Ati  tip  t)o  ctAtiriA  tu^Ait),  CViAmvcAig,  Y  Chem, 
A^  ceAcc  50  li-tirhAt  ^An  -pcAt)  A  ^-cuipc,  "Le  ^^A'o  X)o  'ti 


T)lA|\mtl1>0  TT1A  t)OlfinAltt,  TT11C  pin^lH   CllAOlt,  TJ11C 

6,  CCU. 


A  tJAtuA  *6lL  tJA]!  UU^AfA  TJ1O 

5eAttAim  'otnu  50  jAACAHin-p,  51*6'  fAnn  mo 
AXD  -Aic^in-p  1e  cA^cAnnAct)  AH  Am  5 AC  bliA§Ain, 
AJA  eA^tA  A  beiu  uneA]^A]\uA  A^  ATI  tn-b-pAnnx)A  f 


Hi  ^eAf^Ai^eAct)  ^A  n-x>eA|\fiA  'OATH,  HA 

HA  An'tritJinn  'oo  cpAipinneAC  mo  ceAnn,  51*6'  UAU  ! 

HA  i^eACAin  *otit  CA]i  gA^'b-cnocAib  ^ArhA^AX)  11^5, 

A  beiu  ceAAcA  A^  ATI  m-t)f\Annt>A  f  IA|\  1 
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With  music  and  song  the  bardic  throng  through  Munster's 

towns 
Shall  chant  their  joy,  and  each  minstrel  boy  win  laurel 

crowns. 
Each  noble  chief  shall  forget  his  grief,  and  Lughaidh's 

name 
And  Mac  Cartha  M6r  *  shine  out  as  of  yore  with  brighter 

fame. 


WHISKEY  ON  THE  WAY. 

BY  DERMOD   MAC   DOMHNALL   MAG   FELIX   (THE  SLENDER) 
MAC  CARTHY. 


My  gay  and  brilliant  friend,  though  my  health  is  rathe! 

poor, 

I  wouldn't  be  so  slow  to  cross  your  hospitable  door — 
Once  a  twelvemonth  at  the  least  would  I  give  you  up  a 

day, 
If  I  didn't  fear  the  sly  assaults  of  Whiskey  on  the  Way ! 

Tis  not  disturbance  of  mine  ease,  not  bailiff's  grasp  1 

dread, 
Nor  noises    that  may  rattle   through   and  through  my 

hoary  head. 

Nor  even  climbing  over  craggy  hills  and  mountains  grey — 
I'm  afraid  of  nothing  earthly  but  of  Whiskey  on  the  Way ! 

v  Mac  Cartha  Mor,  Doncadh  Earl  of  Clancarty.—  See  note,  p.  322. 
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6-AfCAfiAit)  t>o  'n  AnAm — A^iif  HAITIAHO  x>o  *OhiA, 
A  cAlmAcu  $AC  b^lt  t>A  t>-cjU 
'f  AifoefuiUleAX>, — t)(\AniTOA 
tfumc  cti    mo 


1^  cleAccA-6  teif  AH  teAnl!)  beA^ — ^i-o'^ATin  A 
TIUAip  fACAtA^  Afi  Aicinne  nA  Ai|i  A  f Athuil  t)o 
Jo  feActiAn  AH  IA]"AI]I  Ann  ^AC  bAUl  *OA 
'S  ni  cAif e  x)Atn  |\oitfi  ^A^Aipne  An  t)h]iAnn'OA 


fin  6m'  ueAct)Ai|ie,  ^I'o  ^Ann  bom  IAX>, 
TPo  f^AUA  biAtun^iott  ^An  fAice  b^tnc,  'nAbeAn 
UAbAifi  ctux)  t)o  X)'  bAnAtc|AA  if  ceAnn-f A 
JS    eA^Ait)  tule  Am 


An 


)e  t>o  ^ni-o  An  5|AeAnn  YA  f  tile, 
Hi  piAU  ^ot)'  liinAoi,  nA  •oib,  cu^  mAtt  me  A  n-X)ut, 
TlAfttAC  -oo  'n  c-flige,  ce  cim  gu^  jiATiiAn  nA  cnoic, 
Ace  fUAC  mo  choice  x)o  bion  x>o  'n  m-b|iAnnx)A  A^A 
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A.  traitor  to  the  soul  it  is — to  GOD  and  Man  a  foe — 

It  makes  the  veriest  sage  a  fool — it  lays  the  stoutest  low — • 

The  accursed  swash,  the  still-house  wash ! — it  lures  but 

to  betray — 
A  serpent  oft  around  my  neck  was  Whiskey  on  the  Way  i 

The  infant  child,  though  all  untaught  by  mother,  nurse,  or 

sire, 
If  burned  or  scorched,  in  after  years  will  fear  and  flee  the 

fire. 

And  that's  the  case,  alas !  with  me — I've  been  so  oft  its  prey, 
That  now  I  dread  like  Hell  itself  all  Whiskey  on  the 

Way! 

But,  though  thus  forced  to  stop  at  home — a  thought  that 

makes  me  sad — 
My  daughters — comely  damsels  they!  though  somewhat 

thinly  clad, 

Will  gladly  visit  you,  my  friend,  for  well  I  ween  that  they 
Don't  run  much  risk  of  being  overcome  by  Whiskey  on 

che  Way  t 

SUMMING-UP. 

Believe  me,  then,  O,  sprightly  friend  !  0,  youth  of 
cheerful  mind ! 

Tis  no  ill-will  to  you  or  yours  that  keeps  me  here  con- 
fined— 

'Tis  no  dislike  to  scale  the  hills  or  climb  the  mountains 
grey— 

Tis  my  sincere  and  wholesome  fear  of  Whiskey  on  the  Way ! 
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fee 


flow. 
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m.f. 
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g. 


Cres' 

' 


Dim. 


LO  ^ 

xv\         • -r  -»^—  .^ .  ^-^       ^^^x    /^f^c 


»*./. 


ceAt)  -peA]A  ^UJA  leo  ]?em  me  An  tiAi]A  -o'olAim  bun, 
'S  cigeAn  t)A  x>-c|MAn  po^  x>i om  Ag  ctntfine  Ain  A  J- 
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THE    BROWN    SLOE-TREE. 

AIR — "  The  Brown  Sloe  Tree* 


THE  Draonan  Donn,  i.e.,  "The  Brown  Sloe-tree,"  or  "Thorn,*  is  the 
uame  of  another  of  those  beautiful  love-songs  peculiar  to  the  Irish 
peasantry,  and  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  have  been  adapted  to 
our  most  admired  airs.  There  is  some  similarity  between  the  air  of  the 
.Draonan  Donn  and  that  of  the  Eols  Gheal  Dubh  (Black -haired,  fair- 
Bkinned  Rose),  which  we  give  at  p.  256.  Yet  there  is  a  slight  difference 
—only  perceptible  to  a  refined  ear. 

The  Draonan  Donn  tree  is  called  "Draonan"  from  its  sharp-pointed 
prickly  thorns.  It  blossoms  early  in  the  month  of  August,  and  produces 
full-ripe  sloes  in  September.  With  respect  to  these,  much  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  soil  where  the  tree  grows  ;  if  it  be  fertile,  the  fruit  is 
nearly  as  large  as  a  plum ;  but  if  in  barren  soil,  as  small  as  the  haws 
"which  grow  on  the  common  Sgeach  gheal,  or  hawthorn  bush. 

The  Connacht  version  of  this  popular  song  may  be  seen  in  Hardiman's 
Irish  Minstrelsy,  vol.  i.,  p.  234. 


When,  amid  my  gay  friends  the  brown-beaded  ale  I  quaff', 
I  droop  in  deep  sorrow,  despite  the  song  and  laugh — 
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SneAccA  pe^ce  '-p  e  -OA  piojA-cun  AJA  Shliab  nA  m-b<\n 


'S  CAmo  gftA'o-pA,  mAp  blAc  nA  n-Aipne,  Ap  An  T)fiAonAn 
*Oonn  ! 


T)A  m-bei'6inn  Am  M-ooijt  ip  t>eAf  t>o 

A  nunn, 
'S  t)0  fg^bpnn  CU^A-O  line  le  bAfiji  mo  peAnn  ; 


me  -p  cu,  A  CIAA-CAI^  mo 


n-gteAnnuAti  fleibete  "h-eip^i-o  ^fieme  '-p  AH 
twoe  ! 


Cui]Aim  pem  mo  mile  plAn  leAc  A  bAiLe  ne  ^- 
'S  ^AC  bAitebeA^  eile  IDA  m-bi-oeAc  mo  qviAUl  Ann  ; 
1-p  iomt)A  beAtAc,  -pliuc,  -pAlAc;  A^up  boiu'pin  CAm, 
UA  'x)in  me  ^iip  An  bAile,  'nA  b-puil  mo  -pcoijun  Ann 


-01  Ajineom, 

pi  op  e  le  bA]ip  mo  peAnn  ; 
eAlo^AT)  -pAoi   nA  leme  Y  A^  pAp^A'o  A  com, 
'S  An  IA  nA  peAX)pAinn   beAn   t>o  bpeAt^vo,  ni'l  AH  b^ipe 
liom. 


*  Sliabh  no,  m~Ban  Fionn  (i.e.,  The  Mountain  of  the  Fair-haired 
Women),  forms  a  long  range  of  hills  lying  about  four  miles  north-east  of 
the  town  of  Clonmel,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Sliabh  na  m-bau,  but 
the  origin  of  the  appellation  "Jionn"  (fair-haired)  is  rather  mystical. 
This  mountain  is  remarkable  as  the  place  of  an  encampment  of  a  small 
body  of  the  Irish  in  1798,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  king's  troops,  on 
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A  thinking  on  my  true-love,  who  is  fairer  than  the   sun, 
And  whiter  than  the  white  blossom  of  the  Draonan  Donn. 

O  (  were  I  a  mariner,  'tis  I  that  would  often  write 
Across  the  sea  to  my  darling  all  the  long  stilly  night : 
My  grief  and  my  affliction  it  is  that  I  cannot  pass 
The  early  morning  hours  with  her,  ere  the  dew  gems  the 
grass. 

A  thousand  farewells  of  sorrow  to  the  villages  all 
Where  I  spent  my  time  so  blithely  from  dawn  to  even-fall 

0  many  are  the  high  mountains  and  dark  winding  dells 
That  sever  me  from  the  hamlet  where  my  true-love  dwells. 

1  would  read  for  her  in  the  noon  from  a  Gaelic  or  Latin 

book; 
I  would  write  her  pure  thoughts  down  by  some  clear 

pebbly  brook; 
I  would  take  her  around  the  waist,  and  press  her  to  my 

breast, 
And  the  day  that  I  couldn't  please  her,  I'd  lose  my  heart's 

rest! 

the  day  after  their  appearance  on  the  hill,  on  which  occasion  some  rhymer 
produced  a  song,  of  which  the  following  is  part  :— 

"  Is  dubhach  's  as  lean  liom  bualadh  an  lea  ud, 
Do  dhul  air  Gbaoidheil-bhoichd  'a  na  ceadta  shlad ; 
Gur  'mo  fear  eadrom  's  cobhaire  gleigiol 
On  am  go  cheile  do  gabhag  le  seal ! 

'Na  bh-fuil  corduighe  caola  ag  buaint  luith  a  n-geag  diobh, 
A  n-duinseion  dhaora  go  deo  faoi  ghlas, 
Isior  thainig  ar  Major  a  d-tuis  an  lae  chugain, 
'S  ni  rabhamair  fein  ann  a  g-coir  na  g-ceart, 
Ach  mar  seplfaidhe  aodhaire  le  bp  chum  sleibhe 
Do  bhi  Gaoidheil-bhoicht  air  Shliabh  na  m-ban  !" 

7 
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t)o  tiAAcc  x>o  u-AUAij\      x)o  X 

uug  beA^An  ctn^ponnA  xnnu  tno  t,Aim  -oo  * 

1f  moc  AJA  mAix>in  cuij\pnn  cu^A^-fA  bfiig  1T1 
t)iocmo  beAnnAcu  AAX>     0    -cA   ?AA  OAC  A  ii- 


x>o  '6eAn]:A'o  TIIA  uncigeAn    ru 


tli'1  eolu-p  cum  -oo  cige  '^ATTI,  t>o  teAgtAi^,  riA'oo  ct 
UA  mo  mACAijAiri  pAoi  1eAu-c|Aom,  '-p  m'ACAi]A  i"An  UATO, 
UA  mo  mtJinci|\  A|\  fAX)  A  b-yeAjA^  tiom,  >gp  mo 


imueAcu    A   CAI|\    UAHTI    Anoif   A   iiui|inin,    50 

uu  -piATi  ! 

1f  X)eA]Al3UA  sup  rhAi-pb  uu  mo  cpome  Ann  mo  IAJI, 
Tli'i  coice  ^Am  x>o  cuijipn  A*O  X)1A1^,  nA  bA*o; 

-pAi]A^e  nA  umlue  eA*o|AAinn,  Y  ^i  eo^  "OAm  -p  nArh  ! 


"  To  me  liow  woful  was  that  day's  battle 
Gained  over  the  Gael,  of  whom  were  hundreds  slain  ; 
And  many  youths  of  powerful  arm, 
Were  then  unjustly  seized, 
With  slender  ropes  now  their  limbs  are  fettered 
In  foul  dark  dungeons  'neath  bolts  and  locks. 
Our  Major  was  not  with  us  early, 
To  lead  us,  as  was  his  duty  ;       * 
But  like  cattle  driven  by  herdsmen, 
Were  the  Gael  that  day  on  Sliabh  na  m-ban !" 

*  See  the  penal  enactment  against  education  at  page  39. 

On  the  subject  of  education  in  Ireland  we  have  the  following  testi- 
mony from  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson,  an  honest  intelligent  Scotchman : 
"  I  may  assure  the  reader,  that  such  has  been  the  eagerness  of  the  Irish 
to  obtain  education,  that  children  have  been  known  to  acquire  the  first 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  without  a  book — without 
a  pen — without  a  slate  ?  And  indeed  the  place  of  meeting  was  no  other 
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A  shame  for  her  father  and  her  mother  it  was  indeed, 
That  they  never  taught  my  darling  either  to  write  or 

read, 

Twere  a  task  so  delightful  to  write  to  her  o'er  and  o'er, 
13ut   my  blessing  be   on   her  till   we  both  meet  once 

more ! 

0  !  holiest  Virgin  Mother,  let  me  not  lose  my  love  ! 
Far  away  from  her,  alas !  this  dark  day  I  rove ; 

My  mother  is  in  trouble  ;  my  father  is  dead  and  gone, 
And  I,  I  am  left  friendless, — friendless  and  all  alone ! 

1  entreat,  O   fairest  maiden,  that  you   and  I  may  not 

part, 
Though  your  smiles  and  your  glances  have  broken  my 

sad  heart ; 

Alas!  that  the  wide  ocean  should  roll  between  us  dark, 
And  I  be  left  pining  here,  without  a  fisher's  bark  ! 

than  a  graveyard !  The  long  flat  stones  with  their  inscriptions  were 
used  instead  of  books,  while  a  bit  of  chalk  and  the  stones  together  served 
for  all  the  rest !  But  then  this  eagerness  for  knowledge,  though  more 
generally  felt,  is  not  novel.  Let  any  one  inquire  minutely  into  local 
circumstances  during  the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  he  will  find  it 
here  and  there  as  a  strong  feature  of  the  Irish  character.  When  we 
advert  to  the  native  Irish  and  education  in  their  native  tongue,  we  see 
what  avidity  can  suggest.  Then  we  can  mention  evening  scholars,  who 
have  been  endeavouring  literally  to  go  on  by  the  help  of  moonlight,  for  want 
of  a  candle,  and  even  men  and  women,  particularly  within  these  few  years, 
-acquiring  an  ability  to  read  in  so  short  a  period,  that,  until  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  examined  or  witnessed,  the  statement  might  see  incredible.'' 
—Sketches  of  the  Native  Irish,  p.  205.  Third  edition.  12mo.  London  : 
1846. 
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e<vobhAitro  >oo 


4T)  4)0]! uf  30  Cwjt)  O I 

Crcs. 


and 
graceful. 


3 


[The  l»st  two  lines  of  each  verse  are  to  b«  repeated.] 


JA  An  n-t)]Aucc,  O 
*Oo  cAiYlAit)  An  Ain^i|\  nA  -peA^Ath  te  rn'  uAob-fA, 
^o  bA|A]\Atiiut,  beAfAC,  ^An  pui^,  O  ! 
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EDWARD  NAGLE'S  VISION. 

AIR—"  Open  the  Door,  O.n 


THIS  song  is  the  production  of  Edward  Nagle,  a  native  of  Cork  city  and 
brother  to  the  poet,  James  Nagle.    The  brothers  lived  about  1760. 

Edward  Nagle  was  a  tailor  ;  he  refers  to  his  profession  in  the  tenth 
etanza;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  friends  shared  the  feelings  of  "  !• 
pauvre  et  vieux  grand  pere  "  of  the  greatest  of  modern  song  writers  : — 


"  La  vieux  tailleur  s'ecrie :    '  Eh  quoi !  ma  fllle 
Ne  m'a  donn<5  qu'  un  faiseur  de  chansons ! 
Hieux  jour  et  nuit  vaudrait  tenir  1'  aiguille 
Que,  faible  echo,  mourir  en  de  vains  sons;' " 

Beranger.    La  Tailleur  et  la  Fit. 


To  the  air  of  "  Open  the  Door,"  Moore  has  composed  his  beautiful 
song  on  Sarah  Curian,  "She  is  far  from  the  land  where  her  young  Hero 
sleeps." 


As  I  wandered  abroad  in  the  purple  of  dawn, 
Ere  the  flowers  yet  woke  to  the  air,  O ! 

I  met  a  young  maiden  who  trod  the  green  lawn, 
So  stately,  so  comely,  so  fair,  O  ! 
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DA  Attnnn  A  peAjifA,  IDA  uAiuneArhAc,  T)ttei  tripe  AC, 

t)A  CAtnAJIf  AC  peAfllAC  A  Cut,  O  ! 

A  rrtAt,A  rriA]i  geAjifiA  te  cAol-pinn, 
)A  leACAn  A  ti-eADAn  ^ATJ  -j^inuiu,  O  ! 


T1A 

SneAccA  '5«f  CAO^A  'HA  piijif,  O  ! 
n  Afmuilu,  ACX>  IAIDAJAUA  beAfAc, 
cium,  0  I 


mA]i  An  -pneAccA  le 

SeA^pAth  mA|\  §eif  A|A  An  fpuitl,  O  ! 

blACTTlAn  A  tnATTIA  'f  A  leAbAI^-Cflob  AoltDA, 

t)A  uAicneAthAc,  CAol-'oeAp,  A  com,  O  ! 


te  nA  bpeAgcAcu  "oo  rheAf Ar  -gup  peAjifA  bAnx>eice  i ; 

Pallas,  no  Fe?^^^s,  no  Juno  ! 

tlo  'n  -pcAiX)beAn  le'n  cAittio^  ^An  Aipoc  nA  ceA*ocA, 

nA  U|AAe  foijA  50  "oubAc,  O  I 


Tlo  'n  niAntA  t)o  cAipX)ioL  CA|\  CAtAiu  A 

O  UhAiLc  rhic  U]iein  nA  •o-cniuc,  O  ! 
tlo  'n  bAin-cneif  t)A|v  b'  Aimm  x)i  Uoipe  bA 
nA  Speige  '-p  A  plup,  O  ! 
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Her  figure  was  queenly ;  her  ringletted  hair 
Fell  down  in  rich  curls  o'er  her  face,  O ! 

Her  white  marble  brow  was  beyond  all  compare 
For  beauty,  and  lustre,  and  grace,  O  ! 


Her  blue  eyes  were  stars  that  not  Death  could  eclipse 
On  her  cheek  shone  the  lily  and  rose,  O  ! 

Like  honey,  sweet  words  ever  dropped  from  her  lips, 
As  morning's  dew-pearls  upon  snows,  0 ' 


O  !  'twas  bliss  beyond  all  bliss  to  gaze  on  her  breast, 
Milk-white  as  the  swan's  on  the  lake,  O ! 

Her  neck,  and  her  hand,  that  no  mortal  e'er  pressed — 
I  felt  I  could  die  for  her  sake,  0  ! 


From  her  figure  I  deemed  her  a  goddess  at  least, 

A  Pallas,  or  Yenus,  or  Juno — 
Or  that  wonderful  damsel  renowned  through  the  East 

For  whose  sake  Troy  was  burned  too  soon,  0 ! 


Or  her  who,  far  voya'ging  over  the  sea, 
From  Taile  obtained  a  release,  0  ! 

Or  Taise,  the  fairest  of  damosels,  she, 

Who  of  old  was  the  glory  of  Greece,  0 ! 
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Tlo  'n  Afuif  An  phi]\  *OeACAi]A  bA-oeAnb  nA  f^ 

An  Ainpn  "oo  clAonA-6  te  fionn,  O  ! 

116  'n  fCAitD-bttinn^ioVl  cAitce  *OAn  b'Ainnri  x>i 
50  h-AlbAin  'o'eA'LAij  1e  cpiujA,  O  ! 


50  meAnmnAc  mVi^ne  A 
TDo  tAbAjAA-p  leip  50  cium,  O  ! 
-A  5|AA*6  git  HA  5-cAjiAT)  '-p  A  cAif^e  mo  cleib-p, 
t)o  §eA5  X)AITJ  50  •otthu,  O  ! 


pn  niA^Ai-o  uu, 
TDeA-pAim  511^  leiui^  AX>  At>  cut,  O  ! 
T)Aibmp  i?Aifve  ICAC  !  -peACAinn  -co  plAe  opm, 
HA  fAiti^  m'eA-OAc  f A  -pluno,  O  ! 


f  ceAfint>A  p|i  ceA^Ait)  meA-pAim,  ce 

U-Aimmp,  tei5  t)Am  Ayi  'o-cuif,  O  ! 

If  SflAnA  t)0  teACAX)  'f  Af  f  GAflb  X)O  b|A61U|Ae, 

nA  m-beite  Ann  t>o  |\um,  O  ! 


tlACAin-fi  mo  teACA-o  Y  ""^  n-AbAiyv-p  b|\eA5  bom, 
UAiuni-oeAn  mo  b]AiAU|iA  Y  ™°  lute,  O  ! 
1e  fCAit)-bntiin jgioVl  bA|A|A-ponn  x>o  mAicibnA  h-Ci 

b^i^,  A  i\um,  O  ! 
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Or  her  who  eloped  with  the  Fionn  of  yore, 
As  Seanachies  tell  in  their  tales,  O  ! 

Or  Deirdre,  whom  Naois,  out  of  love  for  her,  bore 
To  Alba  of  stormiest  gales,  0  ! 


Awakening  up,  as  it  were,  from  a  trance, 
Thus  spake  I  the  maiden  so  bland,  0  ! 

"  M>  Measure,  my  brightest !  0  grant  me  one  glance, 
And  give  me  your  lily-white  hand,  0  !'* 


"  False  flattering  man !"  cried  the  maiden  to  me, 

"  Why  the  hair  on  your  head  has  grown  grey,  0  1 

Shame  on  you,  old  wretch,  to  think  I  could  agree 
To  wed  one  of  your  age  and  your  way,  O  !" 


Quoth  I,  "  I'm  a  tailor."     "  A  tailor,  forsooth  !" 
She  exclaimed.     "  You  go  on  a  bad  plan,  0 ! 

You're  an  ugly  old  brute,  and  you  don't  speak  the  truth, 
And  I  fear  you're  a  very  sad  man,  O  !" 


Look  at  me  more  nearly,"  I  said  with  a  smile, 

"  For  mine  is  a  very  wide  fame,  O  ! 
I  am  loved  by  the  daughters  of  Eire's  green  isle ; 
And  Edward,  'tis  true,  is  my  name,  O  !" 
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"5l\A-6  bom 
-O  bom 


,  -oo 

AH  beiu  bom  Ann  -put),  O  ! 
rii,  -oo  qieice, 
h  mo  cteib--p  t)o  cium,  O  ! 
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*'  Ah  !  now/'  said  the  maiden,  "  I  know  who  you  are — 
I  love  your  high  forehead  so  pale,  0  ! 

Your  bearing  bespeaks  you  as  fashioned  for  war — 
Yes  !  you  are  the  Prince  of  the  Gael,  0  !" 


TUHLOGH   THE  BRAVE. 

TOIUDHEALBHACH  LAiDiR  (i.e.,  Turlogh  the  Brave,  Valiant,  Stout,  or 
Mighty)  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  real 
name  was  Turlogh  O'Brien,  and  he  belonged  to  the  family  from  whon? 
faim  Hi  Bhrian  (Lemebrian),  a  townland  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
takes  its  name.  He  frequented  all  the  fairs  and  patterns  of  Munster, 
particularly  those  of  his  own  county ;  and,  from  his  stalwart  appearance, 
was  an  object  of  terror  wherever  he  went.  We  remember  the  following 
stanzas  of  a  doggrel  rhyme  attributed  to  him,  when  clearing  a  fair  green, 
or  pattern : — 

"  Cumadh  na  leiridhean  tu  bainge  dham  ? 
Cumadh  na  cuirean  tu  im  air  ? 
Cumadh  na  teighir  go  dti  an  maraga, 
Ag  ceanach  luadh  pinghine  d'uibhe  dham  f 

"  Why  don't  you  boil  up  the  milk  for  me  1 
Why  don't  you  thicken  it  with  butter  1 
Why  don't  you  hasten  to  market, 
To  buy  me  a  pen'orth  of  eggs  there  1" 

"  Hurroo  !  ce  bhuailfeach  mo  mhadra  ? 
Unrroo  !  ce  stracfach  mo  chaba  ? 
Hurroo  !  ce  dhearfach  nach  gaige  me  f 
'S  gur  bainim  dam  Toirdhealbhach  Laidir  P 

"  Hurrah !  -who'd  sneer  at  my  little  dog? 
Hurrah  !  who'd  tear  my  old  cape  off  ? 
Hurrah !  who'd  saj  I'm  not  a  gentleman ! 
For  my  name  ia  Turlogh  the  Mighty :" 
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cun*owi. 


Y  ^e  Arn  AonA^\  coif  cAob  coiUe 
mo  Vi-iomAnnAt)  bA    riACAC  me 


'S  mipe  A1]A  luifnephoebuf 
A  pleifuocc  ce  qtlofOAUfiofmA?6  f 


nA  x>-conn;  — 
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PATRICK   CONDON'S  VISION. 

AIR  :— "  The  Little  Stack  of  Barley." 


PATRICK  CONDON,  the  author  of  this  song,  was  a  native  of  the  barony  of 
Imokilly,  county  of  Cork,  and  resided  about  four  miles  from  the  town 
of  Youghal.  About  thirty  years  ago  he  emigrated  to  North  America, 
and  settled  near  Quebec. 

The  Englishman  who  has  ever,  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  chanced 
to  come  into  proximity  with  an  Irish  "hedge  school,"  will  be  at  no  loss 
to  conjecture  the  origin  of  the  frequent  allusions  to  heathen  mythology 
in  these  songs.  They  are  to  be  traced,  we  may  say,  exclusively  to  that 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  classics  which  the  Munster  peasant  used 
to  acquire  from  the  instructions  of  the  road-side  schoolmaster.  Many 
of  the  Kerry  rustics  speak  Latin  like  citizens  of  old  Borne,  and  frequently, 
though  ignorant  of  a  syllable  of  English,  conversed  in  the  language  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  intellectual  of 
English  tourists.  Alas  !  that  the  acuteness  of  intellect  for  which  the 
Irish  peasant  is  remarkable  should  not  have  afforded  a  hint  to  our  rulers, 
amid  their  many  and  fruitless  attempts  at  what  is  called  conciliation  ! 
Would  it  not  be  a  policy  equally  worthy  of  their  judgment,  and  deserv- 
ing of  praise  in  itself,  to  establish  schools  for  the  Irish  in  which  they 
might  be  taught,  at  least,  the  elementary  principles  of  education  through 
the  medium  of  their  native  tongue  ?  This  course,  long  advocated  by  the 
most  enlightened  of  every  class  and  creed,  has  been  lately  brought  for- 
ward in  an  able  manner  by  Mr.  Christopher  Anderson  in  his  Sketches  of 
the  Native  Irish. 


The  evening  was  waning  :  long,  long  I  stood  pondering 

Nigh  a  greenwood  on  my  desolate  lot. 
The  setting  sun's  glory  then  set  me  a-wondering, 

And  the  deep  tone  of  the  stream  in  the  grot. 
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A1]\  cnAobAib  50  rmocAif\-c1i'px>e, 
f  emne-bmne  Ain  geA^A  5  AC  cyvAnn, 
t)jiuic  Y  SionAiz;  clAonA-6  jioim  fAol-com  AJA  mi^e|vuiue 
'S  IAOCJAAX)  50  "h-mmottcA  -OA  -o-qiAocAX)  ^AC  ATTI  I 


1  Afi  5-cAiueAtfi  eiuneAc  cno  x>Am  Ibi-o  buACAc  AJA  bite  A^  pte, 

IACC  ^Ati  uime  juneA-o  -pAOfATh  •oo' 
bit)  ^AH  gjitJAim  Ann,  x>o  ITUA^AI',  '-p  mi1 
SciiAim  A^u-p  ionriA|i-c-ptiiue  gte-ctnsfe  Arn  ceAnn  ;  — 

cpi*o    An    m-buAn-'ooi]Ae  A  ntJAf   cu^Am    A|\ 


cu  riA  b-pnne-bAn  A  f^eirii-ciAtnu  nA|A  §Ann  ; 
AmAc,  lAn-buACAC  UA]-\  cmne-Sctnue, 
t)UAt)Ac,  binn,  mitip,  miocAip,  veirh  UA^A  ^AC  •o]\eAm. 


*Oo  b'-j:<yoA,  t)tAoireAC, 


,  CAp,  lonAnn-OA,  A  b-pg  neAUA  c  nA 
bix>  mA|\  -peAtcA  HA  -ppeipe  te-jitnune-J 
no  51  te  An  lite,  niArh-c|Atinn  A  com  : 
t)A  -oeAf,  bA  6|\umn  A  *oeAX>A,  ie  ceile  t)o  cii|AeA5 

A  beAi  bi  50  -pjAiouAl-cbpoe  A  m-b]Aeiuf.e  lAn  tonn. 
'S  bl,6u  An  X)]iAom  cpe  CAO|\AX>  nA'p^eim  Y  nAtDei 
pge  -pynu-ue  oitue  A  neigifieAp  50  bonn. 


T)o  f  eAf  Airh  p  bom  piAf  Y  'oo  buAn-ArhAfic  mipe  1-pe, 
A  "o-utiAipim  ^u\\  bpuin^iolL  innioit'oeicebi  Ann, 

tlo  ceAcuA-p  bi  An  -ppein-beAn  le  cAomnAp  HA  •ooip 
A  ueA]AnAX)  cum  -peitim  ince  c]ieirhpe  ^Ar,  be  Ann  ; 
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The  birds  on  the  boughs  were  melodiously  singing,  too, 
Even  though  the  night  was  advancing  apace ; 

Voices  of  fox-hunters, — voices  were  ringing,  too, 

And  deep-mouthed  hounds  followed  up  the  long  chase. 

Nut-trees  around  me  grew  beauteous  and  flourishing — 
Of  the  ripe  fruit  I  partook  without  fear — 

Sweet  was  their  flavour, — sweet,  healthful,  and  nourish- 
ing- 
Honey  I  too  found — the  best  of  good  cheer  ! 

When,  lo !  I  beheld  a  fair  maiden  draw  near  to  me ; 
The  noblest  of  maidens  in  figure  and  mind — 

One  who  hath  been,  and  will  ever  be  dear  to  me — 
Lovely  and  mild  above  all  of  her  kind ! 

Long  were  her  locks,  hanging  down  in  rich  tresses  all — 

Golden  and  plaited,  luxuriant  and  curled  ; 
Her  eyes  shone  like  stars  of  that  Heaven  which  blesses 
all: 

Swan- white  was  her  bosom,  the  pride  of  the  world. 
He;  marvellous  face  like  the  rose  and  the  lily  shone ; 

Pearl-like  her  teeth  were  as  ever  were  seen  ; 
In  her  calm  beauty  she  proudly,  yet  stilly  shone — 

Meek  as  a  vestal,  yet  grand  as  a  Queen. 

Long-time  I  gazed  on  her,  keenly  and  silently — 
Who  might  she  be,  this  young  damsel  sublime  ? 

Had  she  been  chased  from  a  foreign  land  violently  ? 
Had  she  come  hither  to  wile  away  time  ? 
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'O'pofp<y6  me  -oo  bpeicne  cAom,   neACA,  ceA^c,  cbfoe- 
fnu'oue, 

"  An  uu  Calypso  no  Ceres,  no  Hecate  n<\  pAnn, 
Minerva  no  Thetis  x)o  cnem-bnifeAc  Lon^A  An 

Bateia  CAi,  no  ZTe6e  tie-A,  on  -eiAnnii  uuc 


fli 

,  cne  ionAct<xnn 


*S  <xf  ^Ainit)  "oib  An  UAi-p  'nA   m-beAO  rnon-'CAcc 

bi3|\  n-x)ti5ce, 
SAf  Atti  cnumn  bun  n'Aint>eif  e  beA*6  -peAft)A  ' 


Cun  cui^  A  -pueAc  neAtri-gntiAmA,  1e  ^UAimemc  mAn  culte, 

Y  pcce, 

Le  Aif  An  ni-6  bu|\  b-^Aipoine  bi  CA^A^CA  teA^  cAtt 
'S  Af  -oeAttb  -oib  nAC  btiAn  bei^  An   cuAiU,  -po  f  A  b-pnne 


A  tAcc  fA  Uon  beA-6  -pgAjACA  Ub,  bioc  m'^nAm  leif 
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"Was  she  Calypso  ?   I  questioned  her  pleasantly — 
Ceres,  or  Hecate  the  bright  undefiled  ? 

Thetis,  who  sank  the  stout  vessels  incessantly  ? 
Bateia  the  tender,  or  Hebe  the  mild  ? 


44 None  of  all  those  whom  you  name" — she  replied  to 

me  : 

"  One  broken-hearted  by  strangers  am  I ; 
But  the  day  draweth  near  when  the  rights  now  denied  to 

me 

All  shall  flame  forth  like  the  stars  in  the  sky. 
Yet  twenty-five   years  and  you'll  witness  my  glorious- 
ness  : 

Doubt  me  not,  friend,  for  in  GOD  is  my  trust ; 
And  they  who  exult  in  their  barren  victoriousness, 
Suddenly,  soon,  shall  go  down  to  the  dust  I11 


U 
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chormchubAin  111  shtnU,iobhAiri. 

"fonn  : — "  SeAn-beAn  Chjv.on  An  t)pAriuAiri." 


m'  Aifliri5  A  fiAoip  Y  me'm  f  UAtt  UATTI, 
T)o  *6 


A 

T)A  IT-A^CA  Y  ^  '^  P°r  C1A 


A  CAJW  -foLu  ujiitt-peAc  1 

go  CATTlA]ApAC,  'obAOIUeAC,  Cttlg,  CJ101T,  *CA; 
'tlA  m-beA|ACAlb  A  ClgeACC  f^HA,  ^O  bACAloAC, 

O  bACAi-p  A  cinn  §it  50  bonn  UHAC'O. 


DA  cAilce  A  'oei'o-rhion,  bA  |\6  blAu, 
A  mbeAl-cAriA  b'eipeAcuAC  c6ifi|AA*6  ; 

clAOnA,  Y  A  ITlAtA'OeAf  lflJ,O|\>6A, 

CAoVpinn  A 


t)A  fAtfitnb  A-p5eim-<o^eAc,  Y  A 

P]UA  -pneACCA  nA  h-Aon-oi'oce  A  n- 

'S  A  teAbAi-cob  Ao1t)A,  bA  cAitce 
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THE  VISION  OF  CONOE  O'SULLIYAN. 

AIR  : — "  The  Growling  Old  Woman.11 


Last  night,  amid  dreams  without  number, 
I  beheld  a  bright  vision  in  slumber ; 
A  maiden  with  rose-red  and  lily-white  features, 
Disrobed  of  all  earthly  cumber. 

Her  hair  o'er  her  shoulder  was  flowing 
In  clusters  all  golden  and  glowing, 
Luxuriant  and  thick  as  in  meads  are  the  grass-blades 
That  the  scythe  of  the  mower  is  mowing. 

With  her  brilliant  eyes,  glancing  so  keenly, 
Her  lips,  smiling  sweet  and  serenely, 
Her  pearly-white  teeth  and  her  high-arched  eye-brows, 
She  looked  most  commanding  and  queenly. 

Hei  long  taper  fingers  might  dally 
With  the  harp  in  some  grove  or  green  alley ; 
And  her  ivory  neck  and  her  beautiful  bosom 
Were  white  as  the  snows  of  the  valley. 
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A  nuAin  TTieAf  Af  i  teAcu  Am  corh-'OAil,, 
50  h-ip  eAVl  le  mojVOAil, ; 
0  cAom  *oip  A  h-Ainitn,  '-p  bp§  A  u 

TI6  'n  bAite  'TIA  m-bion  p  ^AC  CIUIVI-UJAAIC. 


*Oo  -ppeA^AijA  An  nio^Ain  50  ]\6  f  Arh, 
'S  bA  uAiumomAc  binn-uiu  A  cotti- 


-poirhe  f  eo,  ^ix)  beo  'C 


A  cuniAirm  nA  cpei^  mipe  A  n-t)6-tAf> 
81115  Atirrpo  CAob  ^JAIOITI  50  -poilX,  ITIA 
cu  'n  pnne-beAn  c-SeAmuip, — btume  HA 
cptunneAf  5AC  f^eii  -OAni,  no  Je 


*o(AAOiue  '511  f  -peAn  "OAirh, 

tlAonii  Y  ^AC  "o^eAm  pliAi 
50  •o-uAipaot^Acmitce  )?A  AjmiAib  tiorhcA, 

CAN 


bio-o  peAfOA  A^  cAnn-|iAn, 

oip,  m 
An  CAbAii  A 
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Bowing  down  now  before  her  so  lowly, 
With  words  that  came  trembling  and 
I  asked  what  her  name  was,  and  where  I  might  worship 
At  the  shrine  of  a  being  so  holy  ! 


"  This  nation  is  thy  land  and  my  land," 
She  answered  me  with  a  sad  smile,  and 
The  sweetest  of  tones — "  I,  alas  !  am  the  spouse  of 
The  long-banished  chiefs  of  our  island !" 


"Ah!  dimmed  is  that  island's  fair  glory, 
And  through  sorrow  her  children  grow  hoary  ; 
f  et.  seat  thee  beside  me,  0,  Nurse  of  the  Heroes, 
And  tell  me  thy  tragical  story !" 


The  Druids  and  Sages  unfold  it — 
The  Prophets  and  Saints  have  foretold  it, 
That  the  Stuart  would  come  o'er  the  sea  with  his  legions, 
And  that  all  Eire's  tribes  should  behold  it ! 


"  Away,  then,  with  sighing  and  mourning, 
The  hearts  in  men's  bosoms  are  burning 
To  free  this  green  land — oh  !  be  sure  you  will  soon  see 
The  days  of  her  greatness  returning ! 
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'Oeini'o  5Ai|i-ThAoi-6ue  te  luugAifi, 
'S  cAopgAi^  u-pAiu  poncA  op  cionn  clAifi  ; 
*OeAnuAj\  cnAirh-uemnue,  A^up  peix>  -pcoc  riA  pibe, 
cAoin-cpuic 


IA]A  t)-ceAcuAn  cum  ui-|Ae  50  Ciorm-u-SAit, 
T)o'ti  iAoc^At)  pn  lAoif  GAG  nA  t)-c|iup  IAHI  ; 

rhgtic,  —  •oeAriA'6 


riiei^bocA  'n  yeilt  X)tnb  X>A  ^-cu^Ait! 


T)1i 01111  ctiAtyh  111 
Am  chonchtibli^n. 

ponn  : — "  SeAn-beAH  cpion  AH  t)]-iAnuAin." 


5eAtcAn-c|Atiic  CAOin  cAitce, 
'6eA|ACAif  cpe  X)'  fTnAOiriue  5 

'f  ^  gniottiA,  Y  A  mAtnA  51-6'  1i-AOibinn, 
Tli't  uAipbe  X)iob  Ann  ACC  ion-ctAp 


f  t)eA]\iTiA'o 


Hi  gtACAc  ionA  ctJim  cu,  HA  neAC  eile  "oot)'  pnnpeA|\, 

gO  ^-CApAC  f  j1U1C-tlOnUA  ^AC  A^A  lAH. 
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"  Up,  heroes,  ye  valiant  and  peerless  ! 
Up,  raise  the  loud  war-shout  so  fearless ! 
"While  bonfires  shall  blaze,  and  the  bagpipe  and  trumpet 
Make  joyous  a  land  now  so  cheerless  ! 

"  For  the  troops  of  King  Louis  shall  aid  us ; — 
The  chains  that  now  gall  and  degrade  us 
Shall   crumble    to    dust,   and   our   bright   swords    shall 

slaughter 
The  wretches  whose  wiles  have  betrayed  us !" 


DONOGH  O'SULLIVAN'S  REPLY  TO  CONOR 
O'SULLIVAN. 

Am: — "  The  Growling  Old  Woman." 


That  maiden  so  fair  and  so  slender, 
Whom  you  saw  in  your  vision  of  splendor, 
Can  give  you,  alas  !  no  hope  and  no  fancy 
That  Time  will  not  make  you  surrender. 

'Tis  a  dream  that  was  longtime  departed 
That  of  Banba,  the  generous-hearted, 
Till  the  streams  and  the  rivers  roll  back  to  their  sources, 
The  aims  of  her  sons  will  be  thwarted ! 
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1f  cAicnioiriAC  linn  5  An  jrobAu  o'fdij 
Ain  bAnAlqiA  cioc-geAb  11  A  'o- 
hti5  seAtlArhum  *oibf  te  f  eAf  Arh  T;AC  n-x>i|AeAC, 
'Oo  gAfpAt)  5|Aoi(6e-cbfoe  An 


no  A 

-oo  tAoi^eAC  fjAi 
t)iAX)  A^tunne  UAOip^  bA  cAtniA  A  n- 
*Oo  leAAT:)  neAAcAoice  "oo 


^  tiotriuA  nA  n- 
iiomcA  'nA  torn-'OAil  ; 

1TIACA1|\e  An   COITfieAf^UI^  "OA  'O-UA^AI'6,  "DO 


* 


beic  i^eAtt  A  b-fonn  ]?A§ 
^5  f  eAf  Arh  1e  x>Aoi]\f  e  ^AC  u^6rn-CAin  ; 
*Oo'x>  ceAn^At  A  n-^eibboc  nA  f^A^pyo  leAC  coi-oce, 
50  "O-CA^A-O  -oo  UAoip5  50  Cionn-c-SAil! 


-po  tioncA  *oo  cpom  CAC, 
An  Anbput)  Tnuntim^,  ^An  power 
A  tiieAf  A  X)tnc  tine  fbocu  CnAipt  A  n-ioccA|A, 
HA  eA^bA*6  ^ttic  pibe,  ' 


*  Toll-dad.    Topsy-turvy. 
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We  love  the  Antique  and  the  Olden, 
We  gladly  glance  back  to  the  golden 
And  valorful  times  of  our  sages  and  heroes, 
But  those  shall  no  more  be  beholden ! 


Were  Louis  to  come  with  his  legions 
O'er  ocean  from  France's  proud  regions, 
There  are  hosts  in  the  island  to  meet  him  ii .  battle, 
Who  would  scatter  his  soldiers  like  pigeons  ! 

The  armies  of  Britain  wield  ample 
Resources  to  vanquish  and  trample. 
Charles    Stuart's    o'erthrovv,    should     he    venture     o'er 

hither, 
Will  be  dreadful  beyond  all  example  ! 

Long  you  groan  under  sorrows  unspoken — 
But  the  slumbering  band  hath  not  woken, 
Till  a  nobler  Kin  sale*  shall  atone  for  the  former, 
Your  fetters  will  never  be  broken  ! 


The  cloud  hangeth  dark  o'er  our  nation ; 
Momonia  drees  black  tribulation, 

And  worse  than  the  want  of  your  "  bagpipes  and  tim- 
brels " 
Is,  alas !  Cashel's  deep  degradation ! 

*  An  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Kinsale,  A.D.  1601. 
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AH  AuhAn  p<voRdic  tn 


Uo^fAt)  pe  Auuijife  '-p  bpon  *oib, 
An  Aiflm^  t>o  conAttc  Ai|itT!h6ij\in  ; 
-dn  l5AnAtu|iA  bfieA^Ac, 
T)o  uAil  -AH  5<xc  AOHI  ne^c, 
O  "o'lmcig  A  ceiLe  —  mo  b|i6n  i  ! 


tnA]A  An  pieAccA  bA  |AO  ifiin, 


conAi-pc  An 


—  ^An  comntnge! 


1p  e  "oubAipc  An  n'l 

An  b-^tut  cu  ^t)  co'o'LA  A  1Tlh6i|\in  ? 

coip  com  11  e, 
t>eA|ic  A|i  An  DAOine, 

uAoix)e  te  Tn6|\-buit)in  ! 


Ann-pn  beit> 

50  -j?Aifipn$  Y  6|A  bui-oe, 

*oo  nA  ceAX)UA, 
UA  'c  cneAXDA  Y  A  beice, 

A  te  mo-cio    ! 
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THE  BEV.  PATEICK  O'BRIEN'S  VISION. 


The  marvellous  vision  I've  lately  seen 

Will  banish,  my  friend,  your  sorrow  and  spleen, 

'Twas  her  whom  her  spouse  has,  alas,  forsaken, 
The  gay,  the  good,  the  kind  Moirin ! 


Her  fair  smooth  skin  it  shone  like  snow — 
Her  bosom  heaved  with  many  a  throe, 

That  bosom  the  English  wolves  have  mangled 
And  her  head  reclined  on  her  white  arm  low. 


And  thus  methought  I  softly  spake  : — 
Moirin,  Moirin,  dost  thou  sleep  or  wake  ? 

0  !  look  forth  seaward,  and  see  what  heroes 
Are  sailing  hither  for  thy  sweet  sake  ! 


0  !  soon  again,  shalt  thou  have,  as  of  old, 
Bright  heaps  of  silver  and  yellow  gold, 

And  soon  shall  thine  arm  raise  up  the  Fallen, 
Now  trampelled  by  Tyranny  uncontrolled. 
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AUA  eAnlAic  nA  coiVle  50  f\6-toinn, 
A  n-em£eAcc  A  f  einmtn  A  nocAi'oe  ; 
50  meAnAtnnAc,  AOJIAC, 
t)A  inpnc  •OA  ceibe, 
HA  belt)    eA-      true  T)e  tinti  A    - 


*Oo  ctJAtAt)  t)A  feinnim  A]A  ceol-pib, 

^O  to-put  CoiteAC  '-p  polA]A  A|\  X)e6]1A1  t^GACC  J 

*Oo  piocA-p  ri 


t)heiu  A^tnnn  A  LurroAin  'HA  coif 


Hector  '-p  Ccesar  50  beot-binn, 
Bowler  Y  Manger  A 

'S  5eA|A|ApA-6  *C 

O  ChAipott  50 
Jo  t)-uici>6  A  n-emfeAcc  An  o 


Ann  pn  50  -pifineAc 

An  "ouine  nAfi  pleAt)  te 

JS  c^timneocA-o  nA  CCATDUA, 
*Oo  liiAicili)  nAli-G^i-|Aionn, 

go  rnullAc  Chnoic  gpeme  1e  ceot-pc  ! 


AU  ctigAmn  Punch  A^U^  beoiji 
'S  bio-6cA|\  t)A  -o-uAiiiiAing  A 

CtJip  An  Aint)eipe  A 

go  mATOion  A  mApAc  ; 
'S  ^An  cAfA-o  50  bpAu  nA  50  t)e6  t>i  ! 
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The  very  birds  of  the  forest  sing 
The  prophecy  of  thy  coming  Spring — 

"  Gone  by,"  they  warble,  "  for  ever  and  ever 
Is  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  King  !" 


I  heard  the  bagpipes  playing  an  air 

Of  an  Eagle  and  Cock — a  wondrous  pair — 

Who  will  pick  the  eyes  of  a  certain  man  out 
Now  throned  in  London's  regal  chair  ! 


My  Hector  and  Ca3sar,  they  rage  and  fret, 
And  Bowler  and  Kanger  howl  and  sweat ; 

They  are  coursing  from  Cashel  to  broad  Berehavea, 
And  will  rend  the  hare  asunder  yet  I 


And  then  in  Wedlock's  golden  chains 
Will  the  Hero  clasp  Moirin  of  the  Plains — 

And  Eire's  nobles  will  all  assemble 
On  green  Cnoc  Greine  to  fairy  strains. 


Bring  hither  punch  and  foaming  ale  ! 
We  must  not  droop,  we  will  not  wail ! 

Away  with  sorrow  !  and  may  she  never 
Come  back  to  us  with  her  doleful  tale ! 
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t)e  fATO  "00  belt)  f^illm^  Am  poicin, 
Hi  f^AjApMnn  le  cui-oeAccA  Hlhoinin  ; 


An  pn  AUA  n-'OAn  x>i, 
Chum  ctu-oiugAX)  50  bttAC  le,  Y  50  -oeo  Y^f  I 


ACA  ctinuce  te  h-imi|vc  A^  1Y16if\iri, 
UtnupeA'6  An  CU]AAUA  Y  111  bpon  linn  ; 


'S  An  ]AI§  'out 
'S  An  bAn-niogAin  ' 


Ann  pn  pjAeAb^An:)  An  b6|\t>  po-p, 
An  CionA-6  if  -pAX)A  )?AOI  ceo-^ 

SguAbfAix)  A  n-emfeAcc, 

HA  beAttCA  le  ceile, 
'S  bAinpeA-o  f  sitting  $An  bdo-oACA-p,  Y  cYomn  -oiot)  ! 


IDA  n-t)eAnAX) 
IpAoi  ciiAinm  An  GAIDAR  nAn 

'belt)  IIACA  mAiu 

An  >OhomnAt'L  n 
*OA  CACAITI  1-p  nA  fpeA-pcA  te  tn6]\-cnoi'6e  1 


^o  m-bAinceAn  An  bni^tDe  *OA  com 
An  'oume  nAn  miAn  beiu  A^  61  "oige, 

PAOI  uiiAinm  An  fgeil  pn, 

'S  utnlle  nA  (oeA|A'j:A'o  ; 
T)A  m-beiomn-ri     ^11  leme!    An  coiuin 
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As  long  as  I  have  a  shilling  to  spend 
My  fair  Moirin  I  will  ever  defend  ! 

Here's  now  to  the  health  of  him  who  will  wed  her! 
And  guard  and  guide  her  as  her  friend ! 


Moirin  is  about  to  hazard  a  game, 

The  Knave  will  be  beaten  with  utter  shame — 

And  the  King  and  the  Queen — who  nobody  pities, 
Will  fly,  and  forfeit  name  and  fame. 


Then  up  shall  spring  on  the  table  so  proud 
The  Five,  long  under  a  darkling  cloud — 

He  will  seize  on  the  Crown,  and  grasp  the  shilling, 
And  win,  with  the  game,  the  cheers  of  the  Crowd. 


Then  Georgey  will  quake,  and  shake,  and  bow, 
He  is  left  in  the  lurch,  he  discovers  now ! 

But  "  Dan  of  the  Sun"  will  fling  high  his  beaver 
With  a  joyous  heart  and  a  beaming  brow. 


Now  here's  to  Moirin,  and  to  her  success ! 
And  may  he  be  stripped  of  breeches  and  dress 

Who  would  wrong  her  in  aught,  whether  priest  or 

layman, 
Or  cause  her  a  moment's  pain  or  distress  1 
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THE  RIVER  LEE. 

BY  EOGHAN  MAC  CARTHY  (THE  SMALL-FINGERED). 
Am:—"  For  Eire  (Ireland)  JW  not  tell  her  Name." 


The  original  words  to  this  beautiful  air  will  be  found  at  p.  132  of  a 
rolume  of  "Irish  Popular  Songs,"  edited  by  Mr.  Edward  Walsh,  and 
published  by  Mr.  James  M'Glashan,  from  which  we  quote  the  first 
stanza  : — 

"  A  raoir  's  me  tearnamh  air  neoin, 
Air  an  taobh  thall  don  teora  'na 
Do  thaobhnaig  an  speirbhean  am  choir, 

D'fhag  taomnacJi,  breoidhte,  lag,  sinni 
Do  gheilleas  du  meinn  's  da  clodh, 

Da  briathra  '«  da  beol  tana,  binn; 
Do  leimeasfa  dhein  dul  na  coir 
'S  air  Hire  ni  'neosfainn  ciahiT 

"One  evening  as  I  happen'd  to  stray 

By  the  lands  that  are  bordering  on  mine, 
A  maiden  caine  full  on  my  way, 

Who  left  me  in  anguish  to  pine — 
The  slave  of  the  charms,  and  the  mien, 

And  the  silver-toned  voice  of  the  dame, 
To  meet  her  I  sped  o'er  the  green ; 

Yet  for  Ireland  I'd  tell  not  her  name  1" 

"  The  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Laoi "  (Lee)  have  their  source  in 
the  romantic  lake  of  Gougane  Barra  in  West  Muscraidhe  (Muskerry). 
Spenser  describes  it  as— 

"  The  spreading  Lee  that,  like  an  island  fayre, 
Encloseth  Corke  with  his  divided  flood." 

The  length  of  the  river  from  its  source  to  the  city  of  Cork  has  baen 
computed  to  be  twenty-six  Irish  miles. 


Bright  Host  of  the  musical  tongue, 
Rich  Branches  of  Knowledge's  Tree, 

0,  why  have  you  left  so  unsung 
The  praise  of  the  blue-billowed  Lee  ? 

X 
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•dn  bjb-fpocAc,  ^le-cynofCAt,  min, 
bit  pon-uif$e  CAit  ; 
5  AC  -peAn  le  nA  cAoi 
eirhe  •o 


CtibAflCA  Y  Af  CflAob-COJAjlUAC  bl 

'TIA  cimciott  A^  - 

,  ]?A  CAOjAAlb,  ^Apon, 

-A^  ctAonA'6  5 
AbAtt-goi^u  ]?A    eA^A    A^    ine, 

A-p  An  b-peA^-^iA'p  An  UAI^  tionAit) 
1TIA|A  tub-gopu  Hesperia  t>o  bi, 

*OA  cAorhnAX) 


-peie  A1|A 

50  pontfiA|i  "oo 
'S  ctJiptm^  nA  cteipe 

HA  -pAo^-^eA]!  ;  nA 
1f  "OUDAC  bom  A  -pei 

HA  -pue^ib  -DA  -pniorh  ix>in  CAch  ; 
'S  An  pnionnfA  An  Altona  'nA  ttnge 
c[ieix)iorh  Chpiofc  Ap  A 


The  "Church's  true  son"  mentioned  in  the  last  stanza  of  this  song 
Was  Donchadh  Mac  Carthaigh  (  Donogh  Mac  Carthy)  Earl  of  Clancarty, 
\vho  lost  an  estate  of  £60,000  per  annum  by  his  attachment  to  his  un- 
fortunate King  James  II.  He  died  at  Altona,  1734 

The  family  of  Mac  Carthy  traced  their  immediate  pedigree  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  third  century,  from  which  period  they  were  the 
lords  of  Deas  Mumhn,  or  South  Munster.  The  great  antiquity  of  this 
family  has  been  commemorated  by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy,  one  of 
Eire's  sweetest  bards  :  — 

"  Montmorenci,  Medina,  unheard  was  your  rank 
By  the  dark  eyed  Iberian  and  light-hearted  Frank, 
And  your  ancestors  wandered,  obscure  and  unknown 
By  the  smooth  Guadalquiver,  and  sunny  Garonne  — 
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That  river  so  shining,  so  smooth, 

So  famed  for  both  waters  and  shore ! 

No  pleasure  were  greater,  in  sooth, 
Than  to  dwell  on  its  banks  evermore! 

Around  it  the  wild  flowers  blow, 

And  the  peaches  and  plums  in  the  beams 
Of  the  sun  ripen  redly,  and  grow 

Even  down  to  the  brink  of  the  streams. 
Each  valley,  and  garden,  and  bower 

Shines  brightly  with  apples  of  gold — 
'Twould  seem  that  some  magical  power 

Renewed  here  the  marvels  of  old ! 

And  yet,  though  the  Nobles  and  Priests, 

And  Gaels  of  both  high  and  low  ranks, 
Tell  tales,  and  indulge  in  gay  feasts 

On  its  dark-green  and  flowery  banks. 
I  mourn  for  the  Great  who  are  gone — 

And  who  met  by  the  Lee  long  ago— - 
But  most  for  the  Church's  true  son, 

Who  now  in  Altona  lies  low ! 

Ere  Venice  had  wedded  the  sea,  or  enrolled 
The  name  of  a  Doge  on  the  proud  book  of  Gold  ; 
When  her  glory  was  all  to  come  on  like  the  morrow, 
There  were  chieftains  and  Kings  of  the  clan  of  Mac  Caura! 

•  *  *  *  *  * 

Mac  Caura,  the  pride  of  thy  house  has  gone  by, 
But  its  name  cannot  fade,  and  its  fame  cannot  die, 
Though  the  Arigideen,  with  its  silver  waves,  shine 
Around  no  green  forests  or  castles  of  thine, 
Though  the  shrines  that  you  founded  no  incense  doth  hallow, 
Nor  hymns  float  in  peace  down  the  echoing  Allo  ; 
One  treasure  thou  keepest,  one  hope  for  the  morrow, 
True  hearts  yet  beat  of  the  clan  of  Mac  Caura." 

The  "  Clan  of  Mac  Cartha,"  by  D.  F.  Mac  Carthy. 

A  most  interesting  memoir  of  the  Mac  Carthys  may  be  seen  in  the 
"  Green  Book,"  by  the  late  J.  C.  O'Callaghan,  Esq. 
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st-dn  chum  p<vonAic 


A  phxYOfuvic  SAijifeAt  ft^n  50  t)-ci'  cu  ! 

O  ctnvoAif  "DO  'n  fTlijtAiTic  >-p  *oo  cAtnpAi'oe  f  5401  tee, 

A^  •oeATiATfi  "00  geAjAAm  teif  nA  tligce, 

'S  "oV^S  cu  dpe  '511^  5^01-661  t-boicc  ctdoi-oue 

Och  !  ochon ! 


*  Patrick  Sarsfield  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family,  consisting 
of  several  honourable  branches,  one  of  which  owned  the  title  of  Lord 
Kilmallock.  Patrick  inherited,  from  his  elder  brother,  the  family 
castle  and  estate  of  Lucan,  County  Dublin,  with  £2,000  a  year.  He 
first  served  in  France,  as  Ensign  to  Monmouth's  regiment ;  then,  as 
.Lieutenant  to  the  Guards  in  England;  whence,  in  1688,  he  followed 
James  31.  into  France.  In  March,  1689,  he  accompanied  James  inta 
Ireland,  and  was  made  Colonel  of  Hor^e,  Brigadier,  and  Commander 
of  the  force  appointed  to  protect  Connacht  from  the  Inniskilling  or 
Northern  rebels.  This  he  did,  till  the  effects  of  the  unfortunate  affair 
of  Newton-Butler,  July  31st,  and  the  raising  of  the  blockade  of  Deny, 
by  the  landing  of  Major-General  Kirke's  troops  from  England,  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  to  Athlone.  That  autumn,  however,  he  retook 
Sligo,  and  entirely  expelled  the  enemy  from  Connacht.  In  July, 
1690,  he  served  as  Major-General  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  By 
his  noble  exhortations,  and  his  memorable  surprise  of  the  English 
battering  artillery,  ammunition,  &c.,  August  12th,  only  about  seven 
miles  from  the  besiegers'  camp,  he  mainly  contributed  to  the  trium- 
phant defence  of  Limerick.  In  December  and  January,  1690-91,  he 
foiled  the  military  efforts  of  the  English,  aided  by  treachery,  to  cross 
the  Shannon  into  Connacht,  and  was,  soon  after,  made  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  ennobled  as  Earl  of  Lucanj  by  James  II.  In  June  and 
July  he  was  at  the  gallant  defence  of  Athlone,  and  the  fatal,  though 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  PATRICK  SARSFIELD. 


Farewell,  0,  Patrick  Sarsfield  !  May  luck  be  on  your  path  ! 
Your  camp  is  broken  up — your  work  is  marred  for  years; 
But  you  go  to  kindle  into  flame  the  king  of  France's  wrath, 
Though  you  leave  sick  Eire  in  tears. 
Och !  ochone ! 

nobly-contested,  battle  of  Aughrim.  Soon  after  he  detected,  denounced, 
and  arrested,  for  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  his  intimate  friend  and 
neighbour  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell,  of  Luttrellstown.  But  that  traitor 
was  either  too  wary,  or  too  powerful,  to  be  condemned.  After  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  in  October,  1691,  to  which  his  Lordship  was  a 
chief  contracting  party,  he  used  all  his  influence  to  make  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  Irish  adhere  to  the  cause  of  James,  and  accompanied  the 
national  army  to  France ;  thus  sacrificing  to  his  loyalty  his  fine  estates, 
and  the  best  prospects  of  advancement  from  William  III.  In  1692  he 
was  appointed  by  James  to  the  command  of  his  Second  Troop  of  Irish 
Horse-Guards-'— the  King's  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  having  the  First 
Troop.  In  the  defeat  at  Steenkirk,  in  July,  1692,  of  the  English  and 
Allies,  under  William  III.,  by  the  French,  under  the  celebrated  Marshal 
de  Luxembourg,  Lord  Lucan  was  complimented  by  the  Marshal,  for 
having  acted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  military  reputation  in  Ireland. 
In  March,  1693,  his  Lordship  was  created  Mardchal-de-Camp,  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  at  the  great  overthrow,  in  July,  of  the  Allies  under  William 
III.,  by  Luxembourg,  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  he  received  his  death- 
wound.  Lord  Lucan's  character  may  be  comprised  in  the  words, 
simplicity,  disinterestedness,  honour,  loyalty,  and  bravery.  In  person, 
he  was  a  man  of  prodigious  size.  By  hia  wife  Honora  de  Burgo,  second 
daughter  to  William,  seventh  Earl  of  Clanrickard,  he  left  one  son,  who, 
after  serving  under  his  illustrious  stepfather,  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
Berwick,  died  in  Flanders,  without  issue. 
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A  phA*OjiAic  SAifif  eAt  if  t)uine  1e  T)IA  uu 
1-p  beAnnAigue  An  uAlArh  AJI  pubAil,  cu 
go  rn-beAnnAige  An  ^heA^Ac  geAb  '-p  ^ 
O  £115  cu  An  IA  o  IATTIA  tlig  thU/iAm 

Och  !  ecc. 


A  phAt)|AAic  'SAi^eAl  ^UToe  ^AC  n-*otJine 
tTIo  gtsit)e-p  jrein  Y  511  me  rfnc  THtupe  IGAC  ; 
O  coi5  ci3  An  c-Ac-CAotf  A^  ^A^Ait  qie  t)hio|ifiA  -otnc, 
'S  ^iin  A^  Cuitlmn  O'  ^-CiiAnAc  J  buA-oA^  leAc  ItnmneAC. 

Och  !  ecc. 

*  Go  m-leannaighe  an  Ghealach  gheal  's  an  Ghrian  duit,  i.e.,  May  the 
bright  Sun  and  Moon  bless  thee,  a  mode  of  salutation  not  found  in 
ancient  Irish  compositions. 

f  Ath  Caol,  Narrow  Ford,  the  name  of  the  castle  guarding  the  passage 
over  the  Little  Brosna  river  at  Birr  (or  Parsonstown),  King's  County. 

J  At  Ballyneety  (Baile  an  Fhaoitig,  i.e.,  the  town  of  the  WTiites),  near 
Cullen,  he  surprised  the  great  "Williamite  convoy,  to  the  loss  of  which 
the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Limerick  is  mainly  attributable.  David 
Bruoder,  a  cotemporary  poet,  commemorates  the  event  in  a  ballad  of 
twenty-  five  stanzas,  from  which  we  extract  the  following  :— 

"  An  tan  do  thiomsuig  pearsa  an  Phrionnsa, 
Neart  a  thruip  's  a  airneise  ; 
Timchioll  innill  Inse  Sionna, 
'S  Muimhnig  uile  fa  mheala  ; 
Nior  fhag  bumbo,,  bad  na  uma, 
JVa  ban  bonn  da  b-pras-ghreithibh, 
A  m-Baile  an  Fhaoitig  gan  a  syaoile, 
Mar  ghal  coinnle  a  n-dail  speire. 

«'  Do  shuil  nach  crionfadh  clu  na  sgribet 
Fuigfiod  fillte  a  b-paipearaibh 
Tuairm  aithne  air  'uair  na  faille' 
Fuair  an  seabhac  slan-easgadh 
Se  cheadfoghmhar,  mile  's  nochad, 
Aois  nach  onna  tath-eifiocht. 
Bliaghna  an  Choiinhdhe,  d'-fhiad  san 
Pian  is  ainnsin  nach  eidir-" 
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May  the  white  sun  and  moon  rain  glory  on  your  head, 

All  hero,  as  you  are,  and  holy  Man  of  God  ! 
To  you  the  Saxons  owe  a  many  an  hour  of  dread, 
In  the  land  you  have  often  trod. 
OchI  ochone! 

The  Son  of  Mary  guard  you  and  bless  you  to  the  end ! 

'Tis  altered  is  the  time  since  your  legions  were  astir, 
When,  at  Cullen,  you  were  hailed  as  the  Conqueror  and 
Friend, 

And  you  crossed  Narrow-water,  near  Birr.* 
Och  !  ochone ! 


*  Sarsfield  was  at  Birr  in  the  spring  of  1689,  when  deputed  by  thi 
Duke  of  Tyrconnell  to  inspect  the  national  troops  there ;  and  also  in 
September,  1690,  when  the  Castle  was  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Berwick. 


1  All  Momonia  was  stricken  with  sorrow, 
When  the  Prince  did,  without  restraint, 
Muster  his  mighty  troops  and  artillery 
On  the  borders  of  Inishannon  ; 
But  Sarsfield  left  not  a  bomb,  boat,  or  mortar, 
Or  a  farthing's  worth  of  their  brass  equipments- 
Without  scattering  them  in  Ballyneety, 
As  the  wind  extinguishes  the  flame  of  a  candle, 


•'  That  this  event  might  not  be  forgotten, 
I  will  leave  recorded  the  time  and  place 
Of  the  victory  gained  by  our  gallant  hero. 
Six  hundred  autumns,  one  thousand,  and  ninety 
Have  elapsed,  since  the  Man-God  suffered,  on  Friday, 
A  most  dreadful  pain  and  penalty." 
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At!  f/IA-f  A  ATTI  AOtlAfl, 

S  ^eAbAt)  A  rriAfi  A  fii 

1f  Ann  x>o  conAnc  me  An 

An  •orie^m  bocc  pice  nAn  cuin  le  nA  ceile. 

Och!  ecc. 


nA  Cnuirmnne*  y  bfiif  e  nA  t)oinne,-f- 
'S  An  cfiimugA-o  bp-pe  A^  HI  OCA  ^hyvAinne  oi^e  ;j: 
-An  ceACttArhAX)  bnife  An  G-Ac-T)1intiim  'oi 
'S  buAileAg  bmtte  "onum   o]itiinn  A^  UobAyi  An 

Och  !  ecc. 


Itlo  cui^  ceAt)  fl,An  cu^Aib  A  1iAltAoi  ttnmm'6, 
'S  cum  nAbtn-om  Atumn  t)o  bi  ?nA]i  ^- 
'bhi'beAc  cemce  cnAmA  '^umn,  if 
'S  bfiiAcjAA  *Oe  t)A  leA^At)  50  mime  "oumn. 

Och  !  ecc. 


*  No  details  of  this  affair  at  Cruimmin  have  reached  us.  It  was  pro- 
bably some  local  event  of  the  Eapparee,  or  Guerilla  warfare,  between 
the  campaign  of  1689  and  1690. 

t  The  army  of  King  James  at  the  Boyne,  was  only  from  twenty  to 
twenty-three  thousand  men,  with  six  field-pieces.  William's  army 
contained  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand  men  (vastly  superior  to 
their  opponents  in  equipments  and  discipline),  with  from  fifty  to  sixty 
heavy  cannon,  exclusive  of  field  mortars.  Yet  James's  army  had  none 
of  their  cannon  captured,  and  but  one  pair  of  colours  (if  we  may  credit 
the  hostile  accounts,  which  falsely  claim  the  capture  of  two  more),  and 
is  admitted  to  have  made  an  honourable  retreat.  On  William's  side, 
the  battle  was  fought  almost  entirely  by  his  Continental  auxiliaries ;  his 
army  being  composed  of  men  from  ten  European  nations. 

J  The  rout  et  the  Moat  at  Greenoge,  in  the  spring  of  1691,  was  pro- 
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I'll  journey  to  the  North,  over  mount,  moor,  and  wave. 
'Twas  there  I  first  beheld,  drawn  up  in  file  and  line, 
The  brilliant  Irish  hosts — they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Brave ! 

But,  alas !  they  scorned  to  combine  ! 
Och!  ochone! 

I  saw  the  royal  Boyne,  when  its  billows  flashed  with  blood, 
I  fought  at  Graine  Og,  where  a  thousand  horsemen  fell; 
On  the  dark,  empurpled  field  of  Aughrim,*  too  I  stood, 
On  the  plain  by  Tubberdonny's  Wellf 
Och  !  ochone ! 

To  the  heroes  of  Limerick,  the  City  of  the  Fights, 

Be  my  best  blessing,  borne  on  the  wings  of  the  air  ! 
We  had  card-playing  there,  o'er  our  camp  fires  at  nighty 
And  the  Word  of  Life,  too,  and  prayer. 
Och !  ochone ! 

bably  owing  to  the  Irish  there  having  been  under  such  a  commander  as 
Clifford,  who,  in  the  following  September,  caused  the  fall  of  Limerick, 
by  allowing  the  enemy  to  cross  the  Shannon. 

*  The  battle  of  Aughrim  (Cath  Eachdhruim),  was  fought  on  Sunday, 
12th  July,  1691.  The  Irish  army,  under  Lieutenant-General  St.  Ruth, 
consisted  of  about  15,000  men,  and  its  artillery  of  nine  field-pieces.  The 
Williamite  army,  under  Baron  de  Ginkell,  amounted  to  between  twenty 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  with  a  vastly  superior  artillery.  Up  to  the 
death  of  St.  Ruth,  about  sunset,  the  engagement  was  so  much  in  favour 
of  the  Irish,  that  it  is  generally  considered  that  the  loss  of  their  General 
alone  prevented  them  obtaining  a  complete  victory. 

In  this  action,  as  at  the  Boyne  (Boinri),  William's  force  was  mostly 
composed  of  Continental  troops.  James's  army,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  French  officers,  was  entirely  Irish. 

t  Tobar  an  Domhnaigh  (Tuberdonny),  situated  in  the  County  of  Louth, 
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nof  nA  f^Aite  Aip  IA^  A  1e  pu 
*S  A  U  ACC  jrAjAjiAifie  ^A^OA  ponn-lubAC, 
5<xn  jrofs'  6  'n  n-5Aoic,  'TIA  c 

Och  !  ecc. 


*Oo  ^i  me  Ai 
*Oo  cotiAfic  nA  SA^^AnnAic  A  b-i?ocAi|\  A  ceile ; 
-An  cop  cApAll  bA  "oei-pe  bi  n-Cipe, 
O' !  coimeAX)  x>Am  nA  bo-QAig  50  m-bAinfeA-o  ^e  A-pt>A? 

Och  !  ecc. 


1f  IOTTTOA 

*Oo  §Aib  ATI  u-ftige-p  te  feAcc  -peAccriitune; 
^Ae  5unA*6,  ]?Ae  piceA*6,  -pAe  ctoi'oeArh  cmn  Ai 
Ace  UA  pAX)  pnue  po]"  An  CAC-*6nuim  ! 

Och  !  ecc. 


about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the  towns  of  Dunleer  and  Ardee 
respectively,  and  nine  miles  from  Drogheda.  We  cannot  name  the 
occurrence  which  the  poet  refers  to  ;  but  in  other  versions  of  this  song, 
current  in  Munster,  the  line  runs  thus  : — "Do  challleamair  an  Franncach 
an  ceannphuirt  ba  mho  'guinn" — "We  have  lost  the  Frenchman,  our 
greatest  bulwark  " — which  evidently  refers  to  St.  Ruth. 
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But,  for  you,  Londonderry,  may  plague  smite  and  slay 

Your  people! — May  Ruin  desolate  you,  stone  by  stone! 
Through  you  a  many  a  gallant  youth  lies  coffinless  to-day, 
With  the  winds  for  mourners  alone  1 
Och !  ochone ! 


I  clomb  the  high  hill  on  a  fair  summer  noon, 

And  saw  the  Saxon  muster,  clad  in  armour,  blinding 

bright. 

Oh,  rage  withheld  my  hand,  or  gunsman  and  dragoon 
Should  have  supped  with  Satan  that  night ! 
Och !  ochone ! 


How  many  a  noble  soldier,  how  many  a  cavalier, 

Careered  along  this  road,  seven  fleeting  weeks  ago, 
With  silver-hilted  sword,  with  matchlock,  and  with  spear, 
Who  now,  mo  bhronrf  lieth  low ! 
Och !  ochone ! 


*  For  an  account  of  the  monstrous  exaggerations  to  which  the  boasted 
defence  of  Derry  has  been  indebted  for  so  much  unmerited  celebrity, 
dee  O'Callaghan's  Green  JSook,  p.  78. 

t  Mo  bfa-on,  pronounced  mo  vrone,  literally,  my  sorrow. 
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CIA  -put)  cAll  Ain  cnoc  tohemn-Ci'oin  ?* 
SAigx>iui|\  bocc  me  le  Kig  SeAmuf  ; 
*Oo  bi  me  A  nu|AttAi5  A  n-Afim  *-p  A  n-eAt>A&, 
Acc'cAim  h-bliAgnA  A$  iAtt]\<y6  -oeifvce  ! 

Och  !  ecc. 


1p  e  mo  cneAc  mAtt  t>o 

bhi  ceAnn  An  f^AC-pi^e  AIJA  tiAibAfic  lAn^tunn  ; 

t3hl  A  fecit  *OA  I'CnACA  Y  A  b]AACAC  *OA 
'S  ^An  fTAJAlt  CAfX)A  '^e  X)A  b-^A^AC  fe 

Och  !  ecc. 


1f  6  mo  c^eAC'-pA  An  c-ff\<vic  X>A 

An  "DA  f-eA^  -oeA^  t>o  bi  6f  cionn 

1Tlo  •oiA-p  -oeAiAb^AbjAACAiA  Af  1AX)  if  ^teo  bom 

-dcu  mo  61415  ceAt>  'oiou-ctun  'OiAjwitnx)  An  u- 

Och  !  euc. 


*Oo  cuijieA'6  An  ceA'obpi'pe  o]nimn  A^  •ojioiceA'o  nA  t)omne, 
An  t)A]AA  b]iif  e  A^  •onoiceA'o  nA  StAm^e  t 
An  qAimugA-o  bnife  An  e-AC-t>jitnm  11 1 
'S  Gipe  cub<xnuA  mo  cui^  ceAX)  flan 

Och !  ecc. 


*  Beinn  Eidir,  now  the  Hill  of  Howth. 

t  There  is  no  account,  of  any  fighting  at  the  Slaney,  during  the  War 
of  the  .Revolution  in  Ireland  ;  perhaps  the  allusion  is  but  an  interpella- 
tion, as  this  was  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  peasantry. 
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All  hail  to  thee,  Beinn  Eadair !     But,  ah  !  on  thy  brow 

I  see  a  limping  soldier,  who  battled,  and  who  bled 
Last  year  in  the  cause  of  the  Stuart,  though  now 
The  worthy  is  begging  his  bread  ! 
Och !  ochone ! 

And  Diarmuid!  oh,  Diarmuid!  he  perished  in  the  strife;* 

His  head  it  was  spiked  on  a  halbert  high  ; 
His  colours  they  were  trampled;  he  had  no  chance  of  life; 
If  the  Lord  God  himself  stood  by ! 
Och  !  ochone  ! 

But  most,  oh,  my  woe  !  I  lament,  and  lament 

For  the  ten  valiant  heroes  who  dwelt  nigh  the  Nore ; 
And  my  three  blessed  brothers !  They  left  me,  and  they 
went 

To  the  wars,  and  returned  no  more ! 
Och !  ochone ! 

On  the  Bridge  of  the  Boyne  was  our  first  overthrow ; 

By  Slaney,  the  next,  for  we  battled  without  rest ! 
The  third  was  at  Aughrim.     Oh,  Eire !  thy  woe 
Is  a  sword  in  my  bleeding  breast ! 
Och  !  ochone ! 


*  It  is  probable  that  Diarmuid  was  a  Rapparee,  or  Irish  Guerilla  ;  for 
whose  head  the  Williamite  government  gave  two  pounds  sterling. 
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An  UAifi  Ixvp  An  ceAc  bi  AH  -oeAUAc  'OAp  rnucAt), 
'S  ct,Ann  t)hi1  to|i<yoAi5*  t)A]i  n-^jieA'OA  1 
fh'l/  Aon  Volley-shot  IDA  f^Aoiti-oi-p  pjmne, 
V!A  pAffiAi-oeAc  Colonel  Mitchel\  An  teA^AX)  Lord  Lucan? 

Och!  ecc. 


t  riAc  ^Aimtfi  IIA 

Ace  f  Ai5t)itii|Ait)e  cApA  'oeAn^At)  ^Aif^e  te 
A  -pSpYo  iAt)  A  n-e-Ac-t>|Atnm  riA  ^AUAnriA-o  pnce, 
1TlA]i  fteitieAC  ]:eoit  CApAitl  Ag  mA-oiAAToe  -OA  -ppAoi 

Och  !  ecc. 


Ann  pj-0  ACA  fiAt)  bA]i]i  U 
'Oituci'oe,  t)u|icAi5,§  Y 
CApuAom  UAVboiT)  cpoi*6e  nA  ]?eite, 
'S  pAt)fi<xic  SAi)AfeAt! 

Och  !  ochon ! 


*  The  poet  here  calls  the  Williamite  soldiers  "  The  Sons  of  Silly  the 
Thief." 

t  Colonel  John  Michelburne,  Governor  of  Deny,  who  commanded  a 
regiment  of  foot  in  William's  service  in  Ireland. 

J  Colonel  Charles  O'Kelly,  author  of  the  "  Macarice  JExcidium"  or, 
perhaps,  his  son  Captain  Denis  O'Kelly,  who  commanded  a  troop  in 
Lord  Galmoy's  regiment  of  horse  at  Aughrim,  and  had  a  horse  shot 
under  him  at  that  battle. 

§  Of  the  De  Burgos,  or  Burkes,  of  Norman,  or  French  origin,  five 
noblemen  fought  for  King  James,  viz.,  Lords  Clanrickard,  Castleconnell, 
Brittas,  Bophin,  and  Galway.  The  son  of  royal  James  alluded  to,  is 
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O  !  the  roof  above  our  heads  it  was  barbarously  fired, 

While  the  black  Orange  gunsblazed  and  bellowed  around ! 
And  as  volley  followed  volley,  Colonel  Mitchel  inquired 
Whether  Lucan  still  stood  his  ground, 
Och  !  ochone ! 

But  O'Kelly  still  remains,  to  defy  and  to  toil ; 

He  has  memories  that  Hell  won't  permit  him  to  forget, 
And  a  sword  that  will  make  the  blue  blood  flow  like  oil 
Upon  many  an  Aughrim  yet ! 

Och !  ochone ! 

And  I  never  shall  believe  that  my  fatherland  can  fall, 
With  the  Burkes,  and  the  Dukes,  and  the  son  of  Royal 

James ; 

And  Talbot  the  Captain,  and  SARSFIELD,  above  all 
The  beloved  of  damsels  and  dames. 
Och !  ochone ! 


the  famous  James  Fitz  James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  subsequently 
Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer  of  France. 

The  following  stanza,  which  should  come  in  as  the  sixteenth  in  the 
•song,  was  not  versified  by  Mangan.  We  subjoin  it  here,  with  a  literal 
translation : — 

"  Cia  sud  taU  ag  dorus  na  ceardcha  ? 
2ia  ceil  air  High  Uilliam  e,  mist  Brian  laidir, 
fan  ad  sheasamh  a  bhodaig  go  g-caithfiod  gran  leat^ 
A  ghiolla  na  praisge  ni  bh-J'acfad  go  brath  Uat. 

*  Who  is  that  halting  at  the  forge  door? 
Hide  it  not  from  King  William— I  am  Brian  the  Stalwaifi  J 
Stand,  you  churl,  till  I  have  a  shot  at  you  ; 
But,  you  stirabout  pot-licker,  I'll  not  mind  you." 
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n-d 


:—  BJUUC  TV* 


B4jt)e. 


somewhat  Xk  fo  ^ 


.. 


A  com  TI 
50  bonn  A 


An  •o-conn, 
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THE  BRINK  OF  THE  WHITE  ROCK 

TRANSLATED  BY  COLONEL  BLACKER. 


BRUACH  NA  CARRAIGE  BAINE. — Bruach  and  Carrick  are  the  names  of 
two  townlands  lying  contiguous  to  each  other  on  the  river  Bann,  and 
forming  a  part  of  the  demesne  of  Carrick  Blacker,  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
Blacker  family,  near  Portadown,  in  the  county  of  Armagh. 

As  the  family  residence  was  changed  to  this  particular  locality  from 
another  part  of  the  property,  on  the  marriage  of  William  Blacker,  Esq., 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Colonel  Robert  Stuart,  of  the  Irry, 
county  Tyrone,  and  granddaughter  of  the  first  Lord  Castlestewart, 
about,  or  shortly  previous  to,  the  year  1666,  and  as  the  subjoined  poem 
coincides  in  its  general  structure  and  style  with  that  period  (being  at 
least  a  century  older  than  the  succeeding  effusion),  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  affixing  very  nearly  a  date  to  its  composition  as  an 
Epithalamium,  or  "  welcome  home  "  song. 

To  their  successor  in  the  fifth  generation,  Colonel  Blacker,  the  present 
proprietor  of  Carrick  Blacker,  we  owe  the  following  very  graceful,  as 
well  as  close  translation.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  the  title 
"  Braes  of  Carrick-Bann,"  adopted  by  the  translator,  does  not  correctly  re- 
present the  Irish  title,  which  should  be  "  The  Brink  of  the  White  Rock." 


By  yonder  stream  a  maiden  dwells, 
Who  every  other  maid  excels ; 
Less  fair  the  swan,  in  snowy  pride, 
That  graceful  stems  sweet  Banna's  tide. 

Y 
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i  *oo  CJUVOAI§  mo  cj\oit)e, 
S  t>'  f  A$  m'  irmcirm  b-poriAc, 

te  j?A§Ait,  rn't  A^AHI  $A  b-pAc, 

O  XHutuAlX)  1T10  gjAAt)  Seat  t)  ATTICA  ! 


liom  |?ei 

'S  riA  -pAiobiAio-p  "R.i§riA  SbAinne ! 
go  m-bei-omn-p  Y  cuf  A  A  tub  TIA  pnne, 

A  5-coiltce  A  b^A-o  6 
"Uuf  A  'guf  mi^e  A  beic  pof XJA,  A 

Le  AOTl-UOll,  AUAjA  Y  mA 

A  ifiAig-oion  65  Y  ^i 

riA  CAie  t)Airie  ! 


"LeAtiriiA-p  mo  cu^u-p  te  cpeim-pe  ^A 
1-p  bAogAtAC  50  5-ctnjvpeAfi  cum  -pA^Ain  me  ! 
5eA|A-f"eA|ic  TDO'TI  biAUin^iolt  if  neAUA  -pAn  6|vtiinne, 


T)o  bi  A  "h-eA-OAn  triA^  Lui^ne  HA  5|ieirie 

eAnlAic  cum  -pucAiiAt)  te  te  5^-6  t)i  ; 
e  CAT*  cftean-ifiuifi  t)A 
t)Aine! 


b'l  Helen  Ati  Ain^t]!  cui|t  ATI  U^Ae  f  01^1  TIA  tAfAi|A, 


Cvnp  ^'ow;  Y  AddU,  Y  ™  ^Tveiri"irlTv 
TDo  teAn,  1^  te  c<Mtte<\'6  TIA  f  Ai^- 
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The  leech  in  vain  would  seek  to  cure 
The  pangs  of  soul  that  I  endure, 
Since  of  each  joy  and  hope  bereft, 
That  stately  fair  my  sight  has  left. 

Dear  is  my  native  isle,  but  she 
That  maid  is  dearer  far  to  me  ; 
To  me  her  favour  greater  gain 
Than  all  the  boasted  wealth  of  Spain, 
Faij;-hair'd  object  of  my  love, 
I  would  that  in  some  happy  grove 
Twere  mine  to  hail  thee  as  my  bride, 
Of  Carrick  Braes  the  virgin  pride. 


But,  oh !  forbidden  for  a  while 
To  revel  in  that  sunny  smile, 
I  seek  some  distant  forest  gloom, 
To  mourn  in  heaviness  my  doom, 
And  hear  the  wild  birds  warbling  sing ; 
While  o'er  the  seas  come  Prince  and  King 
In  hopes  to  bask  beneath  the  rays 
Of  her,  the  Sun  of  Carrick  Braes. 


The  lovely  Queen,  whose  fatal  charms 
CaiFd  Greece's  bravest  sons  to  arms 
(Historic  bards  record  their  names 
Who  wrapp'd  the  stately  Troy  in  flames), 
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t)o  )UJ5  AH  fpei  jvbeAn  te  AH  bAp^  A  tn  -beAfA  *p  A  b 
'S  t)ob'  eiton  x>6ib 


561  te  t)o  'ti  AIH^IJA  A  5-clA|\  TIA 
t)Aine  ! 


T)o  |iACAinn  l,e  m'  'bui'oeAn  CA-JA  -pAip^e  A  lomr, 

7S  *oo  ctujipnn  mo  'pmtJAince  A  •O-CACC  *oi  ; 
t)A  -pAf^At)  be  tn'  cf\oix>e  Ai|t  AH'o-teAbA'6  rmn, 

'S  ni  j^AHfAinn  te  tn'  f  AogAb  AJA  -pCAC  te  ! 
UACA-O  5Ati  iiioitt  A  n-A|Am  AH 

UA  ceAtinA-p  X)A  x>|itiim  te  fA 
"ptttjreAT)  Ap-p  ip&  coimi|ic  HA  tiAorh 

go  bpuAc  HA 


giott  gATi  ceithiot  *oo  btiA-oAi^  CAicmotn  tno  cfioi'oe, 
mne  "oo  tAOi-oe  'HA  'H  c 

YlA|\  51  te  "00  gHA01  HA  fHeACCA  AJl  AH 

"Le  t)'  rhAtt-no-pg  5|A1HH  x)o  cpA'OAif  me  ! 
pitt  o|\m  A  nif  te  cAicmom  ^AH  thoitt, 

?S  CAftAttfA'O  C|AtJ1HH  "OtHC  fA-pAm. 

An  f  AOigeAt  A  b-pocAp  A 
HA  CAie  t)Aine! 


1-p  meiHH  bom  -p^A^AX)  6  $AC  fAOgAtcACC  A1|V  CAtAtfl, 

A|AC  "oo  X)'  peA^vpAinn  A 
x>tnc  mAi^,  te  x>'  f  AogAt  -OA 
t|\ei5f  IH  Aip  A  b-peACAX)  t>e  mHAtb  cu 
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Less  worthy  than  this  maid  by  far, 
To  bid  those  heroes  rush  to  war ; 
The  heart  more  willing  homage  pays 
To  Banna's  maid,  on  Carrick  Braes. 

"With  her  I'd  roam  o'er  ocean's  wave, 
And  ne'er  to  part  each  danger  brave  ; 
And  as  I  pressed  her  to  my  heart, 
My  soul's  most  inward  thoughts  impart. 
But  now  I'll  seek  to  win  a  name — 
A  soldier — on  the  field  of  fame, 
In  hopes,  returning  crowned  with  praise, 
To  win  the  gem  of  Carrick  Braes. 


Oh,  peerless  maid,  without  a  stain, 
Whose  song  transcends  the  harper's  strain; 
Whose  radiant  eyes  their  glances  throw 
From  features  like  the  driven  snow; 
Return,  return,  without  delay, 
While  I  atoning  homage  pay, 
And  let  us  spend  our  blissful  days 
'Mid  those  we  love  on  Carrick  Braes. 


Oh,  were  each  earthly  treasure  mine, 
For  thee  I  would  it  all  resign ; 
Each  fond  regret  my  ardent  love 
Shall  place  my  dear  one  far  above. 
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teAm  CAJA  CAife  TTIA  'f  teifi  teACtno 
UA  jieitn  Y  ceAnnAf  A  n-'OAn  t>Arn, 
go  h-Gifie  ni  cA-p-Am  —  TTIA  u|iei5i]i  "oo 


-A  fuiiAi|\e  An  cinn  cAitce  mAf  "otiAt  50 
beit)  coi]i  opu  -oo  cAicneocAO  te  t)' 

l-Ol^l  flOt)A  Y  1lACA  O  botin  50  bAUAf, 

'S  5^6  ni-o  Ann  fA  cAUAin  X)A  AitleAcc  ; 

t>o  bd-lAcu  t)A  ^-cA^At)  JAC  nom  cum 
'S  ceot  binn  A^  At>  beACAib  Aif\ 
t)eit>  op  Aifi  t>o  gtACAib  Y  coi-p-oe  At) 
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Come,  maiden,  where,  beyond  the  sea, 
Both  health  and  riches  wait  on  thee  ; 
Repress  each  lingering  thought  that  stays 
On  home,  and  friends,  and  Carrick  Braes. 

Lov'd  charmer  of  the  flaxen  hair, 
I'll  deck  thee  forth  with  anxious  care ; 
All  dressed  in  silken  sheen  so  fine, 
The  costliest  in  the  land  to  shine  ; 
Unnumber'd  herds  shall  low  for  thee, 
Her  honey  store  prepare,  the  bee  ; 
While  rings  of  gold  adorn  thy  hands, 
And  menials  wait  on  thy  commands ; 
And  friends  behold,  in  fond  amaze, 
Thy  splendour  upon  Carrick  Braes. 
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HAVE  YOU  BEEN  AT  CARRICK  ? 


The  Irish  text  of  this  song  (slightly  altered),  together  with  the  trans- 
lation by  the  late  Edward  Walsh,  has  been  copied  from  Walsh's  "  Irish 
Popular  Songs."  Published  by  M'Glashan  :  Dublin,  1847. 

It  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Dominic  O'Mongan,  or  Mungan,  and  was 
composed  early  in  the  last  century,  for  a  celebrated  beauty  of  her  day ; 
Eliza  Blacker,  of  Carrick,  County  of  Armagh,  who  became  afterwards 
Lady  Dunkin,  of  Upper  Clogher  Court,  Bushmills,  County  of  Antrim, 
now  called  Dunderave  Castle,  and  still  held  by  her  grandson,  Sir 
Edmund  Workman  MacNaghten,  Bart.,  M.P.  for  that  County. 

Miss  Blacker  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Blacker,  Esq.,  of 
Carrick,  by  his  wife  Letitia,  sister  and  co-heiress  of  the  Right  Honor- 
able Edward  Gary,  of  Dungiven  Castle,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  London- 
derry, and  the  great -grand- daughter  of  the  parties  mentioned  in  the 
introduction  to  the  preceding  poem.  The  present  house  of  Carrick  (or 
Carrick  Blacker)  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Bann,  is  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Blacker  family.  The  building,  commenced  previous  to  the 
Ptevolution  of  1688-9,  was  not  finished  until  1692.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a-half  from  Portadown,  and  now  the  residence  of  Lieut. -Col.  William 
Blacker,  D.L.,  the  present  head  and  representative  of  this  family. 

Dominic  O'Mongan  was  a  gentleman  Bard,  who  was  blind  from  his 
birth,  and  a  native  of  the  County  of  Tyrone.  Bunting  notices  him  at 
p.  78  of  his  Ancient  Music  of  Ireland,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 


Have  you  been  at   Carrick,  and  saw  you  my  true-love 

there  ? 
And  saw  you  her  features,  all  beautiful,  bright,  and  fair  ? 
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A  b-peACA'o  cu  'n  c-AbAtt  bA  cubfiA-o  'p  bA  mitpe 

A  b-peACA-6  uti  -mo   Valentine,  no  A  b-ptnt  -pi  T>A  ctAoi-6' 


Do  biop  AS  An  ^-CAjifiAi^,  'p  t)O  conAinc  me  Ann  "oo 
*Oo  conAijAc  me  51  te,  'guppnne,  '^up  -p^eitfi  nA  mnA; 
*Oo  conAipc  me  'n  u-AbAtt  bA  cubnA*6  '-p  bA  miLpe 
*Oo  conAijAc  me  *oo  Valentine,  'f  ni't  pi  "OA 


bim-pi  Am  6ot>tA  bion  opnAt)  ^AH  bneig  Am 
'S  me  'm  tinge  it)i|\  cnocAib  50  'o-ci^eA'o  An  gpem  A 
A  ^um  tJil  'f  A  CO^AIJA,  ni't  ITOJAUACC  mo  cuip  ACC 
S  50  n-'oeA]inA'6  toe  -potA  tDo  fotup  mo  put  A-O 


116  50  x)-ui5ix)  An 

'S  tA  peite  PACJAAIC  tA  no  'oo'nA 

go  b-pApA'o  An  bt<\u  bAn  cpe  tAn  mo  comjAAt)  6<soit, 

PAIJIC  "cot)  5PAX)  50  b|\Au  m  uAbAjApAt)  x>o 


i  piop  An  Kio^-beAn  Atumn  65, 
A  b-puit  A  st111^1^  rs^oitce  piop  50  beAt 
1p  i  'n  eAtA  i  mAj\  tiap  *oo  piot^Ai-o  6  'n  c-pAfi-ptnt  m 
A  CA)\Aix)  ^eAt  mo  cpoi-oe  pci5,  ceA-o  mite  pAitce  |\6ifiAc  ! 
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Saw  you  the  most  fragrant,  flow'ring,  sweet  apple-tree  ? — 

0  !  saw  you  my  lov'd  one,  and  pines  she  in  grief,  like 

me? 

1  have  been  at  Oarrick,  and  saw  thy  own  true  love  there  ; 
And  saw,  too,  her  features,  all  beautiful,  bright,  and  fair ; 
And  saw  the  most  fragrant,  flowering,  sweet  apple-tree — 
I  saw  thy  lov'd  one — she  pines  not  in  grief,  like  thee ! 


When  seeking  to  slumber,  my  bosom  is  rent  with  sighs — 
I  toss  on  my  pillow  till  morning's  blest  beams  arise  ; 
No  aid,  bright  beloved !  can  reach  me  save  GOD  above 
For  a  blood-lake  is  form'd  of  the  light  of  my  eyes    rfith 
love ! 

Until  yellow  Autumn  shall  usher  the  Paschal  day, 
And  Patrick's  gay  festival  come  in  its  train  alway — 
Until  throngh  my  coffin   the   blossoming   boughs   shalj 

grow, 
My  love  on  another  I'll  never  in  life  bestow ! 

Lo  !  yonder  the  maijden  illustrious,  queen-like,  high, 
With  long-flowing  t?esses,  adown  to  her  sandal-tie  ; 
.Swan,  fair  as  the  lily,  descended  of  high  degree, 
A  myriad  of  welcomes,  dear  maid  of  my  heart,  to  thee ! 
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As  our  little  volume  has  now  drawn  to  a  close,  we  cannot  allow  this 
page  to  remain  blank,  and  therefore  present  our  readers  with  another 
setting  of  that  beautiful  air  Bruach  na  Carraige  Baine  (the  ' '  Brink  of 
the  White  Rock"),  at  p.  336;  and  with  it  we  take  leave  of  our  kind 
patrons  for  the  present. 
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